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HEN an octogenarian sits down to 
his writing his first duty is to 
tell how he became one. ~ So 

t thinks Mr. Holt; and having seen 
his duty, he does it—does it in 
his very earliest pages: At the out- 
set we get intimate and confidential 
on digestion and indiges- 
tion, on exercise and hygiene, on 
drinking and smoking, on the ali- 
“mentary eanal and on the advan- 
tages of sprawling after the manner 
of the ancient Greeks. Then, the 
octogenarian having had an oppor- 
tunity, the editor follows with his. 
The editor shuffles along in an in- 
dividual fashion that.is at once care- 
less, informal, colloquial and self- 
assured; and the reader willingly 
shuffles along with him, interested, 
amused, edified and highly content. 
The advantages enjoyed. by the man 
past eighty over the youngsters who 
are still lingering in the callow sev- 
enties are set forth by the author 
himself. “The three years following 
eighty probably amount to as. much 
as the nine years following seventy,’’ 
he says. Here, finally, self-distrust 
is dissipated and self-confidence is 
installed: after eighty a man may 
have a free, assured hand in the ex- 
position of all his views, opinions, 
fads, fancies, prejudices, experiences 
and recollections. No reader will be 
found to deny that Mr. Holt has 
taken full advantage of his situation. 
Before very long, then, we meet 
with Henry Holt hectoring Yale—the 
Yale of the later '50s, yet with an 
eye, perhaps, on the Yale of a nearer 
date. He scores a Puritanism that 
lingered too long; with. its recurrent 
“revivals” among the undergradu- 
etes; and he is severe on the medie- 
valism of the secret societies and on 
the agonizing ‘‘infamies’' of Tap 
Day.. In. college he was a recalci- 
trant, rebelling against it all “from 
my_ innermost soul to the ends of my 
fingertips” (nor has he quite lost the 
gift of going against the grain since 
then); and.he was not slow in ar- 
ranging for himself an outside Pan- 
theon which quite contravened the 
academic life and thought of the 
day. The Jupiter in this Pantheou 
was Herbert Spencer—John -Fiske 
and Edward L. Youmans were close- 
ly flanking and supporting figures— 
perhaps the Vulcan and Mercury of 
it; while above them all spread, of 
course, the firmament of Evo- 
lution, with a new Valhalla-like 
rainbow that promised everything. 
In later years, with an experience 
widened by a life of journalism and 
publishing, this Pantheon underwent 
enlargement. Edwin L. Godkin and 
Francis A. Walker—he of Technol- 
ogy and the Census—were added; but 
Spencer, supported by Fiske, his 
chief follower and disseminator in 
the United States, remained Jove 
through all. When Mr. Holt can 
plump for Law he will listen to little 
about Providence; and when Lord 
Bryce, in a private letter, writes 
that American admiration of Spen- 
cer is not shared by English philoso- 
—* and historians, Mr. Holt is 
ready, publicly, ~with a tart and: bristling 
answer. If the philosophers think lightly of 
Spencer, that is because of the ‘‘high-priori 
in their blood”; while as for. the historians— 
well, how much, we wonder, did conteni- 
porary chroniclers think of Socrates and 
Aristotle? Consider twice, then, before caus- 
ing an old man’s world to shift and tremble 
beneath his feet! 
The middle section of Mr. Hoit's book 
rays formal -homage to his “Four Great 
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HENRY HOLT HAS A GOOD TALK 


An Octogenarian Editor Discusses Digestion and Indigestion, Politics, Books and Many Things 


Teachers."’ Here we meet hero-worship in 


its most attractive guise; here loyalty, gen- _ 


erosity and an admiring yet discriminating 


Duke were. “but a foolish boy.” If he went 
in behind anybody in America that might be 





sympathy hold full sway. Walker, econo- 
mist and statistician though he_ was, still 
warms the cockles of the octogenarian heart 
and starts the juices of appreciation cours- 
ing on their way. Admiration for Godkin 
seems to rest-on a basis professional rather 
than broadly human,and here some of the 
discriminations become rather ,close: 


he went in behind everybody—with 
the hostess on his arm. _ 

But for the dinner parties of today—alack 
and alas! Wine brushes up the wits; but 
as for ‘‘cold-water feasts’’"—out upon them! 

In America dinner parties have been 
largely wiped out by —— who never 
saw-one. Prohibition has_not only — 
strung the festive board, but has sent 


Heary Holt. 
From a Drawing by Cordon. Stevenson. 


= hip=pocket flask not only to them but 
the balls and the races and the ath- 

May. nn — 

Yes, Mr. Holt, as one who, toward the 

end of a long life, has learned how to live, 


pornography. Some 
of the books that lately have “successfully 


passed through the courts” seem to hint 
worse than ‘the ill-famed literature of 
Restoration. How. squeeze out these 

out suppressing our cherished Rabelais: ab 
Boecaccio—to say nothing of Shakespeare 
and the Bible? Why, that ought to be~ 


Board, yet adds, on his —— 

sibility, certain new forms, such as 

“biznes,” “farj,’’ “nolej,” “‘offis’’ . 

and “peepl.’” And all the conse-— 

crated reasons accompany. . 
Mr. Holt even attacks the 


currency 
out continuing to yearn over the. 
virtually impossible. 
Readers of the same ‘‘Unpartizan. 
Review’’ (the ‘‘Unpopular Review"’ 
during its earlier days) will recall 


taxes them with wanting the gate ; 
Without pasyihe the guinea, oF of panyink WEE 
the leader. Employers have. 


. 
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Current 
Fiction 
Heroes 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 
$ the father of two daughters 
A ang the uncle of various 
nieces I have followed with 
Keen interest the public deé- 
“hates, sometimes humorous 
— phony vramag over the loss of 
in dancing, the growing in- 
y of the. theatre and the in- 
nh of men and women toward 


line-up between the preacher 

the manager I find myself, 

e to say, on the side of the 

. 1 tind myself out of key 

Pwith many of -the present-day writ- 
rs of criticism as well aa of fiction. 

© Last year I had occasion to read 
twenty or more of “the lead- 
novels of the yerr,” many of 
scenes of which were laid in 
York City, and this season T 
omave been studying the American 
p on the New York stage, and 
‘confess to a —— of weariness 

md disgust. The ‘young radicals’’ 
fiction and the drama have driven 
mporarily—into the ranks of 

conservatives. 


_ admit to certain  old-tashtoned 
Tt don't like to see wo- 
smoke, and 1 den't like to hear 
swear, even in plays. I am 

med when | find them writing 
defending) pornographic fiction, 
erforming as actresses in debas- 

by. men As an! 

dualist 7 nt. women equal 

hts with mén, but I am not 

- ph d when I see them taking on 
pie vices of men. That kind of in- 
di — seems a reverse, not an 


adic 





As tT walk the pavements of Fifth 
que, meeting swarms of young 
is in flesh-colored stockings, with 
hair and painted lips, 1 
what their ideals of woman- 
can be. On what model do 
form their manners? What 

ind of mothers will they make? 
Jn a recent issue of the Theatre 
time 1 found the answer to 
question stated powerfully and 
ly. It is especially valuable, for 
comes.from a man in the thick of 
@ebate. Under the heading ‘‘The 
i Lamp in the Theatre’’ he pro- 

unis these questions: 


What is the matter with the 

re? Who or what is to 

for the blight that has 

h upon tt? Why ts it gradu- 

ly losing its importance, and at 

same time the sympathy and 

; of people of taste ‘and in- 
telligence? ses 

) Phe dramx today is a reflection 

"2 ef the condition of the world as 

Meft by the aftermuth of-the great 

war. * * * The idle, profiteering, 

thoughtless public wanted to be 

used * * * the playwright who 

id. attract and entertain the 

moh became the lion of the hour. 

gave them plays in which 

utes were the heroines. 

* The red-lamp district was 


fo the stage. * * * 
. saner times the red 
spot to avoid. 
Wwe are more progressive. 
-are--ne -red lights in our —sid® 
» streets, but they burn—even more 
ag htiv—on our stage! e pros- 
ttute—that is the character our 
rapid-fire, up-to-date dramatist 
prefers to exploit for the fattening 
of his bank account. The youth 
_ out of college, the virgin of 
jushing sixteen is shown the life 
of the harlot in all its unsavory, 
Thideous detatis. * * * 
These managers and authors say 
they give the public what it wants 
» —but is the fare provided really 
© what the public wants? Is not 
there another public, the public 
Which flocked to see “Abraham 
in’’? * * * Is it true that we 
want filthy plays? * * * After all, 
>the great majority of the people 
“are clean and right thinking. As 
the mpeciner yew inclined minor- 
qty, they must be taught to stop 
) thinking along prostitute lines. 
 Wantonness, waste, jazz, gam- 
dling, drunkenness—all that is 
vf Satan’s curriculum. * * * 


Might have been in other circum- 
mees. Weak, wnmoral, barren 
principle. thew let their empty- 


“I have seen some pictures, that, like "The Covered Wagon.’ are really. fine.” 


headed daughters tmitate the har- 
lot in drese and manner, and their 
+ sons go to ruin for her. 

The italics are mine, but all that 
the éditor says of abortive” heroines 
upon the stage can be applied to 
present-day fiction. 


The woman libertine is in process 
of glorification in book as well.as 
in play. Robed in scanty silks and 
covered with jewels, she is depicted 
onthe —stage—and—acenes—as—living 


in ease and luxury without. labor. 
To the shopgirl she must appear the 
supremely worth-while person. She 
has nothing to do with the grimy 
work-a-day world. She is entirely 
without purpose save that of self- 
Hshly. 


dignity in men, This, too, is an 
aftermath of the great war. 

After reading a tableful of -our 
iNustrated magazines and making @ 
round of our hotels and theatres, a 
stranger would naturally conclude 
that we are a nation of jazzers, 
lounge lizards, gourmandizers and 
profligates. Several of our distin- 
guished visitors from Paris last year 
found our public dances 

What they thought of our plays and 
moving pictures I have: not 
I resent the 


tures. Their characters are. - not 
American in the deeper meaning of 
the word. The men.and women who 
made America, who cleared the for- 
ae sid enone 





—enjoying_—herself—a 
upon those whose ‘toil keeps society 
moving slowly. upward away from 
the brute, and her lovers are of the 
same 


purposeleas type. 

That such plays, such stories, are 
profoundly affecting the manners of 
our boys and girls cannot. be -dis- 
puted, and New York City is the 
chief centre of this baleful influ- 
ence. The scenes of these stories, 
these pictures, these plays, are 
usually laid in the resorts of New 
York City. Managers are not friend- 
ly to plots laid in other, and espe- 
cially inland, cities or towns, and 
magazine editors more and more de- 
mand similar themes anit similar 
heroines. 

The worst of thia situation, to my 
mind, Iies in. the fact that New 
York, no longer predominantly 
American, is the jury of final ap- 
peal. Seen from the Middie West 
or the South, Manhattan is’a city of 
aliens, with a vast and 
colony of Buropean peasants, mer- 
chants and newly rich who know 
littlé and care less for American 
tradition. . 1 also feel this. - After 
being away ‘on a lecture trip in the 
interior, I return each time to Man- 
hattan as to a foreign port. The 
people ‘in the street appear mean in 
stature and brutal in manner. It is 
in the small towns of Ohio, Indiana, 
Minois that I overtake the’ vanish- 
ing America of my youth. 

It is an occasional investigation of 
this sort which leads me to deplore 
the agencies which are sluicing out 
upoh the youth of the village the 
moral filth of the city. Everywhere 
I go I find the Victrola belching the 
brazen clang of jazz, screaming the 
suggestive songs of the music hall 
and bawling the off-color jests of the 
Broadway cabaret. The “‘popular’’ 
magazine, with its flashy illustra- 
tions, its Arrow-Brand-Collar heroes 
and its ‘‘daring” heroines, is on 
every news stand, while the moving 
picture house offers the villager and 
the farinboy inspiring glimpses of 
the doings of New York’s under- 
world, It is in this way that cer- 
tain agencies of our great metropolis 
exploit and corrupt the small town. 


No doubt I shall he called hope- 
lessty fossilized when I say that f 
cannot endure the modern dances. It 
is not a question of religious precept 
with me, it is a question of decency. 
These grotesque movements (I am 
told) came up from the low dives of 
the South American harbors. ‘“They 
are in effect a mixture of the jungie 
and the red-light resorts of Paris," 
one-expert declares. This I can well 
believe; certainly the — of the 
women and the action of the men‘ 
‘Would indicate such an origin. I find 
them not dnly ugly but subversive of 
all that civilization has built up in 





‘h, dance e 
dances ing the pone of a jaz band. 
They would look with amazement 
ind disgust on the heroes and hero-- 
ines of the present day sensational 
plays and books. Such literature 
does. not make for .a vigorous and 
—— America. There is 
saving grace in such drama as 
that which the editor of the Theatre 
Magazine so competently describes. 
In this campaign of national cor- 
ruption the motion-picture managers 
are admittedly the worst offenders, 
A few months ago in answer to a 
challenge I started out to see what 
was being shown on the screens of 
upper Broadway. For several after- 


street. In every house 1 found the 
same cheap appeal, the same scenes 
of rape, adultery, seduction. In the 
first picture a young man was pay- 
ing off one womah in order to marry 
another. On the next screen a noted 
actor was lending his talent to a 
sweet and lovely. confection which 
appeared to consist of a series of ab- 
ductions, for frenzied girls were 


the. other into dungeons. In other 
houses’ similaf idyls were being 
shown to silent throngs—net one of 
these screens presented nobility, re- 
pose, reflection or natural grace. It 
was all false and some of it was base. 


After several afternoons of . this 
sort of thing I went home, depressed, 
musing on the audiences which sup- 
ported:this industry—t 1 
it an art. I do not say ‘that all pic- 
tures ure of this low level. I have 
seen some that like “‘Robin Hood” 
and “'The Covered Wagon” are really 
fine; but having had sevéral of my. 
own novels put on the screen, I 
enow --something of -the —scenario! 
writing and something of the hap- 
hazard methods of production. How- 
ever poetic the scenario may be it 
must pass through the director’s lips 
and take its color from his person- 
ality, and I know something of the 
mechanical character of the acting. 
Only in exceptional cases is the pro- 
Auction one of love for the art. 

The influence of bad film dramas 
cannot be overstated. They not only 
pervert in their own field, they tend 
to distort the perspective of the writ- 
ers of fiction and the spoken drama. 
The commercial success of the pic- 
ture-play has set the young authors 
of the country to “jazzing’’ up the 
short story, and many of the serials 
of the popular magazines are now 
written with an eye to their subse- 
quent use upon the screen. Thus 
aside from its pictures of vice and 
crime, the moving picture creates 
cheap fiction, cheap manners and 

“stars,”’-whe-become 


giris. 
In trying to account for these qual- 





the way of modesty in women and 


learned. | ber of illiterates at nearly 2,000,000. 
impticattons—of—such +} Other—millions_can_write and read 
New York plays and New York pic- 


being“throttled and thrown one.after | we 


cheap the-ador- | 
ation of millions of.our boys and 


ities In our fiction and our drama 


I am led to remark that we eannot 
leave out of the problem the fact that 
‘for many yéars.we have maintained 
fan open gate toward Europe. We 
have permitted almost unrestricted 
immigration from the Old World with 
the result that we have, in all our 
large towns and cities, huge masses 
of undigested alien citizens whose 
presence is our greatest problem in 
education, 

A recent statement puts the num- 


a 
That this enormous popula- 
of foreign-born city dwellers 
bas profoundly affected our moving- 
picture industry, our stage, our press 
and our fiction is incontestable. - It 
may be said that the movingypicture 
house is their school, the tilustrated 
paper: their textbook. That. they 
should also come to influence the 
publisher of fiction is inevitable. 

In short, our fiction and our drama 
are in process of being Europearized. 
The themes and the method of trea‘: 
ment are increasingly alien to ou: 
tradition. Since the war the numbe: 
of our: writers who are imitating the 
French, the Norwegian and the Rus- 
sian has notably. increased. Half 
the plays on our stage this year are 
said to be adaptations of farces from 
Vienna and Paris and several of our 


little. 
lation 


noons I wandered up atid down thejoft “the -Prench 


the brutal plainness of speech of cer- 
tain vian writers and the 
animaliam of modern 


Russian novelists appear, 


the vices and not 


are 
[the virtues of Old World art. 


pioneer cabin in which I spent my 

I concede that fact. I! 
make no apology for the qualities I 
derived from that home of a trans- 


the hardihood and chivairy of the 
men of that time and place but I 
certainly have not overstated the pa- 
tient. uncomplaining heroism of 
those wives and mothers. With 
such a background it is natural that 
1 should look with dislike upon vi- 
cious farces and the ape-like antics 
of the dance hall. 

Most of the novelists who wrote-of 
the Mid'and before the great war 





while { 


own petty concerns: 

elista they have small sense of hu- 

mor or proportion, and for the most - 
part they are lacking in sound 

craftamanship. After reading a few 

of them I am. filled with a: disgust 

of their futility and 1 return to 

Howells with a sense of getting bacx 

to broad culture, sanity, humor and 

g00d workmanship... 

“It: is “curious,” said one of my 
editorial friends, ‘‘how little mater- 
nal love enters into the fiction I have 
been reading lately. You wouldn't 
know that. women ever were moth- 
ers.” A highly significant observa- 


Some _of these. books spring from 
he seamy side of war, but for the 
they convey the atmos- 

reenwich Village which is 

raze an old saying) not a 
state of mind. States of 


n 
myself) * m⸗ old 


—— is already 
in. Long skirts and grand- 


ances-| mothers are returning to fashion. 


To the dismay of the movi.g-piet.ire 


industry is halting in a pe- 
depression and chenge. No 
it will emerge strengthened as 
urified. It is tod marvel- 
icle.of true recreation 

its present co 1cition. 


It is not safe to say “ Youth can 
take care of "Education 
which comes from defilement may 
Prove costly. 


I believe in censofship. Over and 
over again I have been asked to sign 
a protest against the suppression of 
some indecent book, but I have al- 
ways refused to do so, for I am cer- - 

, on the whole, the restrain- 
fag-t is salutary. Censorship is. 
only the organized coite-- 





“sh. (Continued on Page 2) 
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Present Tendencies in American Literature 


Novels Devoted to Information—Criticism the Weakest Part of Our National Writing” 


By JOHN ‘ERSKINE 
N opinion is”‘widely held just 
now that American literature 
is going into a new chapter. 
- For the last ten years_we 
have been attending to the 
Younger generation. of au ages, in 
criticism, in. the novel, in poetry, 
and an audience has grown. up-of 
keener sensitiveness,- perhaps of 
more eager bospitality than writers 
tts a whole have ever before found in 
this country; now comes the inevi- 
table moment of pause, and we won- 
der; what next? Has the work of 
this decade been something. to build 
on or something to react against? 
The question is perhaps a literary 
one, more interesting for the writers 
and for those who.aie curious about 
the nature of art than for the aver- 
age book buyer. The craftsman or 
the critic wants to know what is ex- 
cellenee in literature in order to at- 
fain it or to encourage it, and in 
particular he asks or ought to be 
asking at this moment how much of 
recent writing was sound and how 
much was only a nine-day’s 
wonder; -whereas the gen- 
erat reader need not bother- 
his head about such ques- 
tions, since in the’ immense 
number of books sure to be 
published. he will find at 
least a few to his taste. It 
is from the craftsman's 
point of view, therefore, 
that I should like to ask 
what are the present ten- 
dencies of our literature, 
and I should like to suggest 
the. answer of the critic 
rather than of the prophet. 
The most hopeful sign in 
the literature of the mo- 
ment is the large number 
of books, evidently serious 
in purpose, which find a 
ready audience. No one will 
dispute the large number, 
though some of us muy not 
be sure that the purpose of 
the novels and the verse is 
serious. But it is, and it 
would seem ungenerous to 
doubt it. In the novels, 
especially, there is a ten- 
dency te get at some im-: 
portant aspect of life, to 
study some immediate prob- 
lem or to plead for .some 
fresh sympathy toward a 
problem neglected or mis- - 
understood. Whether or 
aot this is the right direc- 
tion for the novel to take as- 
art, it is certainly a serious 
direction, and a genuine in- 
terest in human society may 
well develop in our day, as 
it did in the Victorian pe- 
riod, into great novel writ- 
Twenty years ago we 
had hardly a. dozen novel- 


retrospect.the books that pleased us 
then, *‘David Harum,’’ for instance, 
seem now pleasant rather than vital; 


they avoided the merely contem-: 


Yet the fact that the novel has 
caught so much~of its seriousness 
from-this type of book is perhaps a 
bad omen for the.novel. Books 

bring information, no matter how 
seriéus, are temporary. in their ap- 
pea}, and the great fidod of informa- 
tion we have been reading our way 
through. has educated the American 
public to ask of the uovel a service 
that should be rendered by histories, 
essays and sociological reports. We 
are so hungry for news that we ex- 
pect littleelse fromthe fiction we 
read, and if the book happens to be 
important for artistic reasons /we 
may overlook its merits. The re- 
viewers of Mr. Lewisohn’s novel, for 
example, praise it for the author’s 
courage or his sincerity in stating 
the truth about divorce and mar- 
riage. Such praise means only that 
the reviewer agrees with what Mr. 
Lewisohn says on that. theme—as 
though the. book were not a novel at 
all, but an argument. As a novel 
the book is not so well told as ‘’Up- 
stream,” which has the dramatic 
movement, the clear-cut characteri- 





— > > 


zation, the . imaginative illusion of! 


more convincing than . the earlier 
studies of the younger gerferation, 
and Elinor Wylie's ‘‘Jennifer Lorn"’ 


that }is obviously a work of art, even 


though the story happens to be 
smothered-under the decorations. of 
it. In many other novels of the past 
year we have observed a growing 
play. of mind; more imagination, a 
more complete interpretation of life 
than we have been accustomed. to; 
the question remains whether the 
audience will recognize sueh merits 

In verse the situation is very much 
as in fiction, except that the poets 
of the last ten years he~> been less 
successful in finding serious themes. 
Their grasp of form has been nothing 
to boast of, and the things they have 
written about have been. on the 
whole trivial. They had the great 
misfortune to be heralded by a stupid 
propaganda, and the verse-reading 
public has. grown accustomed to no- 
tice, not whether a poem is good or 
bad, but whether it belongs in this 
school of verse or that. The novel- 
ists .were more~fortunate or more 
sensible; having something to say, 





a career even to those who did not 
know. how to pronounce the words 
they “used. But though a mispro- 
niunciation is safely hidden in free 
verse, -it protrudes painfully from 
rany formal rhythm; when a son- 
neteer rhymes ‘‘these’” with ‘‘vaga- 
ries,"’ the best you can hope is that 
he intended the poem to be comic. 
As far as I can see, American 
poetry must now begin all over 
again, ~with the Gne advantage that 
a large number of people are eager 
to write, and : know some- 
Pong about the art. It will be a 
g@ time before we can forget the 
false distinctions between the ‘‘new’’ 
poetry and the old, and can attend 
quite naturally to the essential. dif- 
ferences. hetween good poetry and 
bad. We must learn the technique 
that will fit what we have to say, 
and, first we must get something to 
say. Mr. Masters had it in the 
‘‘Spoon River Anthology,’’ and he 
found also the right technique for 
the subject; I think he found an 
equally fine subject in ‘‘Doomsday 
Book,’* but the technique did not 





well fit the. theme. Mr. Robinson 


“Critichxm has become with us a form of propagaade—friead prases friend: “Tell me the name of the av’hor 
and the name of the reviewer and I'll tell you what will b> the review.’ ” 


‘ 


good fiction. The reviewer who 
praises ‘‘Don -Juan” for its subject 
matter is likely to dismiss as unim- 
portant Mrs. Wharton’s “‘Son at the 
Front,’ sinee it concerns the war, 


porary, but they also, for the most|of which he did not approve, and 


part, failed to capture life in its per- 
manent meanings. Some of the 
novels now widely read ure not ex- 
actly pleasant, and in a little ‘time 


| ger that a novel excelicct in 
; but inferior in conteni 


not bright. ‘There is no great ° - 


38 


will 
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they said‘it, and in general they ab- 
stained from critical controversy 
over their own -work uwniess they 
weré attacked. Whatever has been 
said for Mr. Dreiser’s books or for 
Mr. Cabell’s ‘“Jurgen,'’ came as de- 





has always found rich subjects, and 
sometimes an adequate treatment of 
them; how beautiful a poem his 
‘‘Lancelot’”’ is!—worthy, I think, to 
be read with the best narrative verse 
in the language. Mr. Frost has suc- 
ceeded more than any one else in ap- 
propriating to himself a peculiar sub- 
ject matter, and he is valiant in de- 
fense of the manner in which he 
writes his stories. I always feel the 
poems deserve a less casual and con- 
versational treatment, and knowing 
as wé all do the passion for his sub- 


_| ject and. his art which animates Mr. 


Frost, I still expect him to do mas- 
ter-work in a style. Miss 


would not say, as Miss Lowell did 
the other day, that Miss Millay is a 
writer of love poems,.a writer less 
intellectual than some of her con- 
temporaries. 


and she has the 











is a greater disposition to sing of t 
ideals their people want, to reveal: 
to ourselves by imagining what we. 
passionately love. The novi thro 
light on life by studying it, p 
criticizes it by. loving it. The ba 
theory of the new verse has’ milf 
the poets into writing as though ye 
were. novelists—they have portrayed 
the world they live in, “in the 
physical sense, and have somewhat ~ 
negiected to set down the more inti-_. 
mate world of our aspirations, our. 
interests, our inner needs. Much of . 
what we have been reading has been - 
poetry seen in reverse, likea piece 
of embroidery on the wrong side; - 
by looking at the America Mr. Mas- — 
ters does not like, in ‘Spoon River. 
Anthology, we can guess the Amer⸗ 
ica he loves but won't tell us—the~ 
world he really lives-in. But again, 
the audience may prefer the wrong 
side of the embroidery. the picture - 
that comes as scandal and fherefore. — 
as news. We shall ste. * — 
From what I have said it will be⸗ 
clear that I think our criti 
cism the weakest part of re- © 
cent American literature. 
From the elder generation 
we have had a few admir-— 
able critics still with us, but. 
they have rarely said much 
about the new books. One- 
critic of the first order, 
George Santayana, has won 
recognition in the last ten 
years; but he was already 4. 
distinguished philosopher, « 
and he ts the product of Hue. 
ropean rather than Ameri-. 
can culture. I mention him 
tess to praise hix 
writing than to remark that 
the growing appreciation 
his work is quite the hest® 
hope I know for our art.” 
of criticism. Is it possible. 
that we shall imitate his 
serene courtesy, his preci- 
sion, his justice of word and 
phrase, his gift for seeing — 
the subject in its largest re- 
lations? Two or. ‘three © 
younger men follow his ex- 
ample with variations —_ 
Styart P. Sherman, acuté-— 
and vigorous defender of.. — > 
the Puritan tradition (Mid- 7 
dle Western. style); Cart 
Van Doren,‘ the most com- — 
petent historian of recent 
American fiction, and Van ~*~ 
Wyck Brooks, a less vigor- — 


. 
S 


ous, even at times a plain- 929% 


tive, champion of the life of __ 
art and the life of reason. —~ 
Not many of our critics be- ©. — 
sides 1 have — 
taken a liberty in counting — 
_m Mr. Santayana—are at - 
all distinguished for compe- — 
. tence of style, for any wide — 
acquaintance with books, — 
nor for the temper that makes criti- ~ 
cism just or profitable. For the rest, 
criticism has become with us a form — 
of propaganda or a form of book ad-. 
vertising. Among the propagandists. 
friend praises friend and foe knifes’ 
foe; “tell me the name of the author 
and the name of the reviewer and I'll 
tell you what will be the review—no_ 
need to read the book.” Unfortynate- 
ly, in this school of criticism the 
critic often feels it unnecessary to 
read the book; the name of the au- 
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‘Our Theatre, Past and Present 


A Vagabond Profession Now Respectable Even in This Country 


A Review by 

H. 1. BROCK 
OUR AMERICAN THEATRE. By 

| Oliver M. Sayler, Author of “The 

gk Theatre,” dc. With twen- 
ty-five illustrations ‘from draw- 
ings by Lucie R. Sayler. New 

York: Brentano's. 

HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 

DRAMA: From the Beginning to 

By Arthur Hobson 
fessor of English, Uni- 
sylvania. New 

& Bros. FH. 

HE spectacie of an American 
theatre that crowds all the 
Roaring Forties along Broad- 
way, Manhattan, with play- 
houses given over largely to 

- foreign play writers has been viewed 

with admiration and alarm by many 

innocent citizens of a country which 
so carefully avoids the contamina- 
tion of entangling foreign alliances. 

‘Theatres happily outside of Manhat- 

tan, ali over the country, are like- 

wise, if to a lesser degree, affected 
by this alien invasion. Now comes 

Oliver Sayler, whose origin lies in 

literary Indiana, but who has latter- 

ly been studying the Russians in 
their indigenous Moscow and their 
adopted New York, the Germans 
both there and here. And Mr. Say- 
ler starts in to write about “Our 

American Theatre.” 

It is as much as to say that the 
theatre at least is ours. But not 
that only. Mr. Sayler discovers also 
“the American dramatist,’" whose 
nume is Eugene O'Neill, and our 
American stage designers, who are 
Rohert Edmond Jones, Lee Simon- 
son and Norman-Bel Geddes. These 


volume with which this article deals 
will lavishly cgnvince the most skep- 
tical. 

But there is also the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology-—which despises 
none of the artse—and Thomas Wood 
Stevens, who works wisely in some 
of them, 


In lieu of the traveling company 
which travels no more, Carnegie is 
Pittsburgh's theatre. On the aver- 
age of seventy-five to a hundred 
nights a season any one in the city 
may see a performance more near- 
ly professional than amateur of a 
play, classic or modern, foreign or 
native, comic or tragic, familiar or 
original, for the price of his street 
car fare and the trouble to make 
his desires known in advance. In 
nine years nearly 210 plays have 
been presented thus far for a total 
of 1,200 performances, 50 of 
which have been new works seen 
for the first time on any stage. ' 

So much for Pittsburgh in Mr. 
Sayler’s chapter on *‘The Theatre in 
the College.’’ Obviously there is life 
and hope in us, even if our drama- 
tists do “‘lag."’ The chapter devoted 
to these — in the book is not, in 
general, either individually compli- 
mentary or collectively encouraging. 
But, as previously intimated, there 
remains O'Neill. Already translated 
and staged in several Old-World lan- 
guages, he alone of our New World 
crew can, in Sayler's opinion, be 
matched with any of the outstanding 
European playwrights that are being 
translated and imported for our stage 
—any of them, from — to 
Pirandello. 





As for our producers, hn are 


A so-called younger set seeking 
new things includes Arthur Hopkins, 
Winthrop Ames, John D. Williams, 
Brock Pemberton, William Harris 
Jr. And last, but not least, there is 
Morris Gest, an extraordinary figure 
not to be fitted into any card cata- 
logue. “Host to Foreign Drama,” 
Sayler labels him for the present— 
the man who ‘‘tasted the theatre 
from the side shows," and who 
*“*produced” the- Moscow Art Thea- 
tre, even though it was Stanislavsky 
and Nemirovitch-Dantchenko who 
produced the plays in the Art 
Theatre’s repertory. 

‘The author does not conceal a 
sincere admiration for Cohan (espe- 
cially the Cohan of ‘‘Seven Keys to 
Baldpate”") and for Belasco, whose 
work has survived and persisted on 
its own merits through two genera- 
tions of diverse theatrical fashions. 

Particular attention is paid -to the 
Provincetown Players, the Washing- 
ton Square Players and their heirs 
and assigns the Theatre Guild, and 
to the Neighborhood Piayhouse—all 
as examples of intelligent building 
from the ground up toward the ideal 
and seemingly for the present ua- 
attainable full-grown institutional 
theatre. To the Provincetown Play- 
ers, as incubator ‘of ‘‘The American 
Playwright," Eugene O'Neill, Mr. 
Sayler gives perhaps more credit 
than most would consent to grant 
them on their merits. For e¢en al- 
lowing O'Neill all the pre-emi- 
nence claimed for him (and the more 


be O'Neill without or in «pite 























latter, it is admitted, have somewhat 
“manopolized ‘the fierce white light 
. which in the interest of art and jus- 
tice alike ought to be diffused about 
the premises for the benefit of the 
players and the play. But the rea- 
son is that they have been willing to 
learn—to take their cue from the in- 
novating foreigners—while the play- 
wrights have for the most part been 
like the Bourbons. 

Yet at least two of the three de- 
signers-are native in the strictest 
Yankee sense, and the one play- 
wright who (in Mr. Sayler’s ar- 
rangement) does not lag is native 
enough in spite of an Irish name, a 
stage ancestry, voyages before the 
mast and a penchant for Province- 
town and Greenwich Village. Also 
(for what it is worth) two of the de- 
signers are Harvard men, and even 
O'Neill has a flavor of Harvard, hav- 
ing devoted a Winter to study with 
Professor George Pierce Baker, who 
(at last) has set the academic stamp 
upon a vagabond employment which 
even Shakespeare had not before 
been able to make safely respectable. 

The gentleman from Indiana is 
quite willing to give credit to Har- 
‘vard—‘‘or Baker decked out with 
Harvard's crimson hood’’—for this 
mercy: “From Athens, Ga., to Olym- 
pia, Wash., no son of a Methodist 
Bishop can be graduated without the 
knowledge that there is and always 
has been, and probably always will 

Se, such a thing asa theatre.” The 
_\waucy creature flourished even in the 
wimyple, rugged days of our colonies 
before the Revolution, as the second 




















themselves only a product—a by- 
product—of things as they find them. 
The producer “may be an artist, aj 
showman, a business man, & real 
estate broker, «a gambler."’ But 
never (or hardly ever) do we (as the 
Europeans regularly do) “know, 
grow and cherish the producer as 
artist.”’ 

“Tike Topay and our once-lauded 
but now forgotten captains of in- 
dustry, the poor things just 
growed.” As the most energetic 
builder in a pioneer community be- 
comes by suffrance its architect, so 
the American showman has become 
the Américan producer ‘‘of our dra- 
matic art." The theatre was one 
of the community's gainful occupe- 
tions. Hardly a business. Hardly 
a profession. Beset by blind chance 
and therefore alluring to the “gam- 
bler’s instinct.” Hence P. T. Bar- 
num, Augustin Daly, A. M. Palmer, 
the Wallacks, the Frohmans—the 
tribe of the Elder Showmen. Of 
whom David Belasco remains as that 
and something more. And William 
A, Brady as that and still something 
else. After the Elder en, 

‘prentice boys grown up— 
George C. Tyler, George M. Cohan, 
Sam H. Harris, Edgar Selwyn, Al. 
H. Woods. After them, also; Florenz 
Ziegfeld, Charles Dillingham and the 
other beauty show people—though 
Dillingham's field is wider. And 
**Lee Shubert and Klaw & Erlanger, 
wrapped up in‘the manifold and ab 
sorbing intricacies of theatre own- 
ing, booking and leasing.’’ So Mr. 
Sayler. 








the Provincetown Players in the 
world. Perhaps his arrival might 
have been retarded. Perhaps “his 
arrival is not so complete, even now, 
as Sayler would-have us think—in 
spite of the strength that is un- 
doubtedly in him and the difference. 

It remains true that the native 
Playwright had his (or her) chanee 





because of allowing it) O'Neill — 
of al 


| te call a theatrical ” 





with the Provincetown group as he 


Masks as Stimuli to 2 Mood. 


The Apparition, Scene From a Design by Robert Edmoud Jones for 
‘ Arthur Hopkins'’a Abstract Production of “Macbeth.” 


Guild's contribution to the lecal 
theatre — imported from abroad 
though almost all of it has been, and 
that in approved brands—has been 
of more importance. Sayler is net 
the less justified in calling sharp at- 
tention to the point that the Theatre 
Guild does not maintain a repertory 
theatre and has not, in fact, a stock’ 


By those who sit in the critical 
seats of the scornful; native Amer- 
ican drama is apt to be held some- 
what lightly. But this very thick and 
serious book treats as a matter of 
weight and substance every item. 
And it gets only so far as the be- 
ginning of the Civil War. Professor 
Quinn ts conscientious, laborious, en- 


cumpany—unless Helen Westley’ may | th 


be counted a stock company in her- 
self. However,'a nucleus seems to 
be collecting around Mrs. Westley. 
Naturally, after his first-hand 
studies of the Russians and his con- 
version to their methods, the author 
dees not miss the true significance 
and the implied promise of the little 
Neighborhood Playhouse in Grand 
Street. William. Archer describ:d it 


¢as ‘‘perbaps the most delightful of 


New York's side shows." But Say- 
ler knows that it is more. Born 
with a silver spoon in its mouth, as 
it were, the endowment of the 
wealth and interest of the Lewisohn 
sisters, it has been from the begin- 
ning equipped after the fashion of 
what the Russians have taught us 
udio”—a train- 
ing school, workshop and experiment 
station of all the allied dramatic 
arts. Sayler likes to think of it “‘as 
a laboratory built securely on the 
ground floor of an ultimate National 
Theatre, the superstructure of which 
is not yet even remotely conceived 
or planned.” 

There is the vision and the promise 
of what yet certainly is not. 

Made up of collected magazine ar- 
ticles as itis, Mr. Sayler’s book lacks 
form and concentration of aim. But 
it is full of arresting observations 
founded fipon an extraordinarily 
complete and living knowledge of 
conditions and facts of the contem- 
porary stage both in this country 
and in Europe. It provides a strik- 
ing contrast to another recent volume 
on the American theatre, also found- 
ed upon a deal of knowledge. The 
other volume, ‘“‘A History of the 
American Drama,’’ deals with a dead 
past, most of which, except for the 
purposes of the specialist, might 
without irreparable loss be allowec 
to bury its dead decently in oblivion. 


did not with the Theatre Guild. it To be sure, this is the day of the 


remains true, also, that from the 
point of view of the public the 














specialist, and he must be servei 
with many scraps of paper. 
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Bringing Design Into the Realm. of the Revue. 


From a Setting by Joseph Urban for the 1915 Rdition 
of the Kiegfeld “Fotites.” 





ngly 

caped him. The quantity of the stuff 
is appalling. Copious samples carry 
no conviction of enduring quality in 
any of it. Professor Quinn thinks 
otherwise—and says so. But appar- 
ently he is of those blessed ones who 
expect little of their countrymen and 
loyally applaud all their well-inten- 
tioned efforts that do not fall below 
2 very modestly set tevel. 

None the tess, it is a useful book 
which has been compiled, a reliable, 
solid volume to have around when 
separate facts are in dispute or in 
request in what, taken aH together, 
offers a dreary perspective. After 
all, American drama has had a his- 
tory reaching back three hundred 
years. In its actors, at any rate, it 
has had some high spots, Generally 
it has had a deal more history than 
most modern playgoers are even 
dimly aware of. . 

Who of such knows that the acted 
drama in North America goes back 
to 1606, or a year before the first 
permanent settlement of Englishmen 
az Jamestown in Virginia? Here you 
shall learn the fact. It was a 
masque written by Marc Lescarbot 
in French and performed at Port 
Royal, Acadia. Honors for the first 
recorded performance in English — 
to the County of-Accomac on 
Eastern Shore of Virginia. = 1065 
three citizens in that remote country 
across Chesapeake Bay were haled 
to court and found ‘‘not guilty of 
fault” in their presentation of “Ye 
Bare and Ye Cubb."’ Thus early was 
had authoritative —— criticism 
from the 4 

William and Mary College stu- 
dents recited a “pastoral colloquy’ in 
1702 and otherwise indulged in play- 
acting. Professor Quinn has exam- 
ined the evidence adduced to show 
that students of Harvard performed 
in 1600 the play of ““Gustavas Vasa.” 
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Six Months of Fictioneering: 


June to December in the Flow of Novels 


’ 
By WILSON FOLLETT 


AVE. you ever known a jen- 


: any 
tion of sin. or incapacity. 


thing. absol 
to make: 


and ideally .calcu- 


as a nucleus of revolt. 

; Conrad’s ‘“‘Victory”’ 
was published in the United States, 
1 believe, in the year 1915. Not a 
particularly remote period. if you 
think of it.arithmietically: but just 
try to remember what were the out- 


dolar. You will find, I think, that 


you will have some difficulty in re- 
covering all those thousand realities 
which make up our sense of a time 
in which’ we are actually living. It 
takes an elderly person, or an ex- 
ceptionally imaginative one, to pro- 
ject himself easily into a time when 
“Over There’? had not been sung; 
when there were no Volstead jokes; 
when Freud, Jung and Adler were 
almost as little known as Coué; 
when “flapper” was only a word in 
H. G. Wells and the younger gen- 
eration had not cut loose. 

Well, there was such an era, and 
“Victory’’ was published during it. 
and ‘‘Victory” was reviewed for the 
first time, so far as investigation re- 
veals, on a Sunday morning toward 
the close of last month. It was re- 
viewed orally, in my hearing, by 2 
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‘ But it was 
only ‘the other day that)! heard 2 


either “The Arrow of Gold” or _‘‘The 
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There is, however, one more prom- 
represented © 
whom I 
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of a temperamental laek of adapta- 
tion to its requirements, and has not 
since resumed. 

All_of which means that we are 
entitled to serious doubts whether 
Mr. Swinnerton is a modern artist 
at all, in the sense of having assim- 
ilated the canons of the short story 
and. of the lyric in their application 
to the modern novel—that is, in the 
}sense in which persons so different 
from each other as Henry James, 
Mr. Galsworthy and Mr... Herges- 
heimer* are modern artists. Mr. 
Swinnerton ts; on the contrary. one 


teresting temperament and is worth 
writing about, because every one has 
a curiosity: about the stages by 
which unsuccessful artists are made 
into successful producers of: commer. 


man who is in love 


Pattie 





_ | us—not less in- 1928 than in any 


_|and does it better than in *“The Be- 


style; for the American, with 
- | occasional 
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Hardin hax, to the uttermost, what 
is called authenticity; but he: occurs 
in a novel as ‘standardized as the 
mail order wagons which succeeded 
the products of his shop. Of much 
the same complexion in respect to 
realism in treatment of typical as- 
pects of American life are Mr. 
Meredith Nicholson's conventional 
story, *“Thé Hope of Happiness’’ 
(Scribner),, ‘‘Luther Nichols," by 
8S. Watts (Macmillan), an, 
author who disappoints the reader 
by her lack of self-development from 
book to book, and. possibly a trifle 
less conventional than either, 
“Graven Image,’ by 
Widdemer (Harcourt). And, turn- 
ing from the America of the present 
to that of the more or less remote 
past, we find that in “‘Croatan” (Lit- 
tle, Brown), a romance of the James- 
town settlement, Miss Mary Johnston 
has abandoned the amazing manner 
of **Michael Forth’’ for that of *’To 
Have and to Hold*’; also that. Emer- 
son Hough, in “‘North of 36°" (Ap. 
pleton), left a tale which may be 
put beside bis best and most vigor- 
ous transcriptions of the fealistic 
romance of pioneering. All of these 
are, at the worst and weakest, bet- 
ter than respectable samples of some 
modes which we have always with 


other year. So are ‘‘Jean Hugenot"’ 
(Holt), in which Stephen —- Vincent 
Benét writes his ‘‘Esther Waters,” 


ginning of Wisdom’’; he wrote his 
own particular ‘“This Side of Para- 
dise’’; and ‘“‘Barbry’’ (Duffield), 
which shows Henry Milner Rideout 
perhaps a trifle nearer to reeovering 
the intensity of the stories in 
“‘Beached Keels’* than we have found 
him since that admirable and too- 
little-known volume. 

The mention of “This Side of 
Paradise” reminds me of Mr. Cyril 
Hume, who, in “Wife of the Cen- 
taur’’ (Doran), takes his place as 
ranking 


make up his orchestra exclusively 
of percussion, is honestly and intel- 
ligently interested in human be- 
havior under stress, whereas Huxley 
is interested in nothing but the pro- 
duction of phantasmagoria for the 
amusement of the sophisticated and 
the horror of the prudish, His fin- 
ished art is sterile, whereas Mr, 
Hume's rather wild” virility bears 
the indication and the promise of 
something fruitful. 

As clever in its own f nm as 
“Antic Hay.” and as purely decor- 
ative. in its significance, is “Jen- 
nifer Lorne’’ (Doran), by Elinor 
Wylie. In this: story —-which, in a 
phrase more aptly descriptive than 
any review of mine could possibly 
be, its author characterizes as ‘“‘a 
sedgte extravagana”—the art is in 


mock-serious delicately edged with 
fatuity. The. individual effects are 
so mild that you wonder what can 
come’ of them, but the cumulative 
impression is distinct and irresist- 
ible, in addition to being, under the 
deliberate 


the marvelous 
which it is sustained to the end. 


lies wholly in the tone“hit upon and 
with 


ats 
jy 


soak 


fabricates a whole which is as ex- 





violence. his tendency to 


quisite as the consummate details. 


atmosphere,” which is that of the|°°™*® 
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I pass over half an armful of nov-— 
els which it would be a pleasure to 
discuss—Ludwig Lewisohn’s “Don _ 
Juan” (Boni & Liveright) and “The 7 
Sun Field’" (Putnam), by Heywood 
Broun, being perhaps the most. in-> 
teresting of them—in order to come, 
finally, to that one of all the Ameri- 
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Theodore Dreiser 
A Caricature Drawn From Life by W 


ie King. 
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Mr. Dreiser Passes Judgment on American Litera 


By ROSE-C, FELD 


G. WELLS, Arnold Bennett, 
D. H. Lawrence, Hugh 
Walpole, . Joseph Conrad, 

® Gilbert 


Cannan, these, says 
Theodore Dreiser, 
reigning American novelists. 

“Americans?” he was asked. 

“‘American,” he replied and smiled 
sardonically. 

Tt all came up in an interview in 
which he spoke as frankly and amaz- 
ingly about many things, pseudo- 
realism in America, faulty criticism, 
sex and the domination of the Anglo- 
Saxon ideal. 

The writer called him on the 
phone to make definite the app 
ment he had promised. _ 

“Come along right now,"’ he said, 
and gave his address. 

The house was one of a one-pattern 
row on a street near Washington 
Square. There were several names 
on the door-plate, but not that: of 
Theodore Dreiser. Yet the address 
was correct. We rang and apolo- 
gized to the middle-aged woman in 
houdoir cap and slippers who opened 
the door. We explained that we 
were certain we were wrong, but 
would she help us. Theodore Dreiser 
did live there, she told us—one flight 
down. She directed us down a row 
of dark stairs. We saw an open 
door and wandcred through it. A 
heavy with open vest and 
shirtsleeves, was sitting at a dining 
room table. Again we apologized 
and made inquiries. 

“Oh, him,’" he said, and led us 
out to the next door. We knocked. 
A voice answered, and the man in 
shirtsleeves shuffled off. Mr. Dreiser 
invited us in. The room was -on 
the street floor, one flight down from 
the stoop. Years ago, when the 
house had been inhabited by its orig- 
inal owners, it was probably the 
dining room. There was nothing 
censpicuous about it. It certainly 
did not look like the home of a 
writing man. In the corner was a 
washstand with the intimacies of 
toilet frankly displayed. There was 
a huge lump of coal in the grate. On 
the mantelpiece above it sat a fat 
Buddha. A couch, ‘a table, a couple 
of chairs and a few books completed 
the furnishings. It was quite evi- 
dent that this author was not being 
pampered. In the course of the in- 
terview the reason for it e ob- 
vious! 


are the 


tele- 





Throughout the entire interview 
Mr. Dreiser never once gave the 
impression that he was nervous. 
His mind wasn't. Yet his hands 


ing their big mistake. They set out 
to write a novel of realism and then 


corner {al Raschid, and - 


“We Have No Substance Today. 


for another. Take Ben Hecht's 
*“Gargoyles.’ These are examples that 
come to my mind. The first peopies 
her book with characters that show 
an intense poverty of physical com- 
forts-and a bitter poverty of soui. 
All hate each other, and they con- 
tinue ‘living together. It’s like lock- 
ing a lot of people into a pen and tor- 
turing them: If that is typical or 
the United States, I never saw it. It 
may be true of other countries but 
it’s not true here. 

“The same is true of ‘Under- 
tow.’ The children hate the father, 
the father hates the children, all hate 
themselves. They continue to live 
ini a weird dark cellar of life, grop- 
ing about in anguish, yet not making 
any effort to get out of the dark ana 
the terror. Now I may be as ig- 
norant as a pig, but again I say that 
is not American realism. Ben Hecht 
does the same. It’s as though these 
people consciously made up their 
minds not to give a picture—a realis- 
tic picture—of American life, but to 
paint something dark and somDre 
and drab and cali that realism. And 
they paint on a ten-inch canvas. 

“*I confess there is something In- 
teresting about their canvases, 
small cornered as they are. © Their 
distortions remind you .of a Van 
Gogh, a Gauguin or a Cézanne. You 
can’t tell whether the little canvas 
depicts Spring, Summer, Autumn 
or Winter. But it’s rather attrac- 
tive, repellently attractive. I sup- 
Pose. you can call it distorted realism 
if you are inclined to be kind. Yet 
the objection there would be, again, 
that the canvas is not large enough. 
A person's life cannot be told in. a 
niggardly image of elongations twist- 
ing in pain. 

“At any rate, one can not get 
away from the fact that right now 
we seem to be supporting a school 
of this new kind of writing. Whether 
or not there will ever be a master 
of this school or whether it will 
grow or die out, I can't tell. It's 
interesting to watch, however. 


“Another school apart from this 
one and tagging after realism that 
has come before is the type of novel 
that fashions itself after Frank 
Norris. ‘West of the Water Tower’ 


is a case in point. Another is Ethel 
M. Kelly’s ‘Heart’s Blood.’ Brevity 
seems to be the essence of these 


technique. There doesn’t seem to be 
@ person today who is interested in 
writing a well-rounded life picture. 

‘Life is larger than they paint it. 
It’s really more gorgeous. If you 
want a great scene you can’t get it 
in a miniature. The great realistic 
novels of the past, ‘The Idiot," ‘Anna 
Karenina,’ ‘Madame Bovary,’ ‘The 
Brothers Karamazov,’ could they 
have. been written in the so-called 
Present style of realism? Their 
authors needed breadth and length. 
They took the trouble to make their 
picture complete. The little can- 
vases of today will never displacc 
the larger ones of yesterday. They 
can’t."” 

’ There was a pause. The handker- 
chief was let out and again folded 
meticulously. Mr. Dreiser went on: 

“Form is~ another curse under 
which American: writers are suffer- 
ing. The critics are greatly to bieme 
for this. A man writes a novel and 
how is it reviewed? 

“ “This book is a masterpiece. The 
hero is described in one sentence.’ 
In other words, the critics don't give 
two straws about the substance of 
the book, but confine themselves to 
singing a paean of praise about its 
style. What happens as a direct re- 
sult of this? Every young writer 
who wants to make a mark confines 
himself to form and lets the. sub- 
stance go. They strive after a qual- 
ity of description, an alliterative 
feeling, "Gertrude Stein" stuff that 
ali the world considered a joke when 
it was born and now scrape to it 
so sedulously. The effect is the 
thing, the right word, the short sen- 
tence. And they're dishonest about 
it. They pretend at the same time 
to tell you a story, a life story. 
They don’t. 

“Walter Pater was interested in 
style but he was honest. He spent 

without 


himself 

right word, the right feeling. When 
you pick up ‘Marius the Epicurean’ 
today you stick to it not because of 
its substance, for that is very mod- 
est, but because of the form. If 





you are interested in getting a story 





We Have Very Little Today” 


—and are honest—you jay the book 

@own and turn to somebody who was 

equally. lavish in giving you details 
action. 


writers. They use the short-story | of 


*‘We have no Walter Paters to- 
day. We have no substance today. 
We have very little today.’’ 


Again a pause punctuated by the 
white action of his nervous hands. 
“I don't like to be criticizing 


with them. Take Irvin Cobb's state- 
ment about sex the other day. He 
said he was sick of the ‘garbage’ 
of the younger writers, who act as 
though they had just discovered sex. 
He said, I believe, that it gives him 
great pleasure to lose himself.in a 
book of Emerson Hough or Rex 
Beach after reading their drivel. 
Or words to that effect. And the 
American public swallowed his 
statement in toto and felt very much 
better after taking the dose. Here 
was & man after their own heart. 
“¥, too, am sick of the exagger- 
ation of sex in our novels of today. 
But the person who ignores sex is 
as much of a fool. as the person who 
over-emphasizes it. You can’t write 


thing about it. People take 1 
granted that certain things ex 
But let @ thing lify itself up in 
eye of the public and what ha: 

A storm of abuse and a public hors 
whipping. There are places tods 
In the United States where th 
drama of ‘The Scarlet Letter’ coul 


like to set examples for our née 
bors. 


“Many of the younger writers 
have swung to the other extreme and 
do nothing but talk sex from cover 
to cover. I don’t know which-1 
worse. Neither is the truth. the 
is giving the subject its real- 


@ novel of realism and let sex out |4!s p 


of the picture even as you can't 
write a novel full of sex and call it 
realism. Cobb said that our younger 
novelists are writing about sex a: 
if sex had just been discovered. As 
a matter of fact it has just been 
discovered in American life and 
letters. ‘ 

“Up to about 1900 this country 


measure to get the | ing 





As the Uncommercial 


HK COLOR OF A GRBAT CITY. 
— Dreiser. Illustrated 


By The .- Tus 
~ by C. B. Pails. 28 pp. New York: 
Boni 4 Liveright. 


have been many attempts 
to catch the Jight and shade of 


‘the City of New York and to}, 
4was able to view the city’s varied 
sand frequently puzzling phenomena 


Its life is as colorful ag the 
life of Bagdad in the famed, and 
largely legendary,» days of Haroun 
more va- 


which is none the less heavy, its sen- 
tences no less severe, or their execu- 





But ‘these failures are few. For 
the most part the author walked 


appeal. Like O. Henry, 
Dreiser came to New York from an- 


with the detachment of an. outsider. 
way, also, he was 
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the time of year he chiose for 
+; it may have been 
gangsters were tired of murde 
had postponed their pastime for a 
But why they chose to dub it 
“Hell's Kitchen" I could never dis- 
— to me a very or- 
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eighborhood, poo 
place, and — 
But just life, 

at that. ‘ 
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By FREDERIQUE WARDE 


T is an axiom among the un- 
scrupulous that if you do a 
wicked thing with sufficient au- 
thority and decision in your 

an i ber of 

»peopie will submit without protest, 
and, moreover, that if ydu take the 
‘trouble to quote a. few economic 
| theories of the vaguer kind there will 
he a general impression that you are 
public benefactor. Im the case of 
printing an ‘m/position on the public 
| quite easy, because to make or 
even appreciate a beautiful book re- 
Quires that combination of idealism 
‘and technical interest that is only 
) developed by education. As a gen- 
"@ral thing the reader is as uncon- 
of the printed page that con- 





B an author’s thought as he is of | 
Whe air that- carries to him the sound | 


= waves from his dinner gong. ‘‘Un- 
74, consious,’’ however, is not the down- 
it word that it was in pre-Freud- 

tan times. Even when our brain is 
= most intent on an author's thought 
j =may be listening subconsciously 
© to the angry complaint of our eyes at 
| messy printing, at margins that 
Stretch thinly around the page like a 
fFeluctant belt around a bulgy waist, 
and even _(if we have been accus- 
tomed to beautiful typography) at 
the incongruity of using certain 


a book. For a book has atmosphere 
as surely as a symphony has a key; 
ahd only popular ignorance has al- 
« lowed bookmakers to substitute half- 


was cheaper and 

finally out of simple carelessness. 
>, When the steam press began’ her- 
- alding the iron age, its unheard-of 
"= speed could not be satisfied by. the 
Blow hand processes that paper- 
makers had used for 400 years, so 
machine-made paper was produced 
~ in increasing quantities and decreas- 
: ing qualities. The procession of -in- 
|. ventions that followed contributed in 
all possible ways to the progress of 


stimulus the more original type 





Pv er 8Q or 

Meagre parodies of letters, while the 
More sophisticated sort fled to the 
type faces of a century before, whose 
quaint courtliness was alien to most 

+ steam-driven presses—and printers. 
The .movement started by William 
Morris in 1890 was in part a protest 
against the type-composing machine, 
‘with its inhuman efficiency, and 


ned that their books could not be 
pared to those printed in the fif- 
century, and that they had 
/ Put on record their lack of 

le and*discernment. 

"To see why the earliest printing 
80 passionately invoked as the 
dard of typographic beauty one 

eed only glance at the history of 

iy . boo! - In 1450 the 
ript book, written by profes- 
calligraphers and embellished 

the luxuriant fancies of the 
minator, had a tradition of beauty 
‘was many centuries old. It is 

Ra true of handwriting as of any 
occupation, that what every 
can do no one does well, for 

a Writing was a profitable art the 
pinx of letters was _ reverently 
and a personal eccentricity 








Isaiah Thomas, 
1749-1831. 
A 
Pioneer 
Amencan 
Printer. 


in handwriting was considered rather 
a disgrace to calligraphy than an in- 
dication of character. Printing, 
creeping obscurely on a suspicious 
world, had to assume_ the’ beautiful 
disguise of the craft it meant to over- 
throw. The Bible that is thought to 
be the first printed book (probably 
the work of Gutenberg in Mainz 
about 1450), is designed in scrupu- 
lous imitation of contemporary | 
Gothic writing, and the extant copies, 
whether on vellum or on paper, have 
the same generous margins, the 
same wealth of illumination, that its 
prospective purchasers would have 
expected in a written book. Paper 
was made from linen rags; the wet 
pulp was drained on a hand-woven 
screen by a method which five cen- 
utries of experiment have failed to 


‘Book Printing in America As 
One of the Fine Arts 


Our Birthright, and How We Are Regaining It 


rounder letter, nearer the classic 
model. It was on this model that 
‘“‘roman” type, the letter we com- 
monly use today, was copied and 
adapted for printing purposes by the 
Frenchman, Nicolas Jenson, at Ven- 
ice in 1470. Since that time many 
type designers have returned to Jen- 
son’s letter, unwilling to believe that 
they could not improve on its simple 
dignity, yet somehow never ‘quite 
surpassing it. By 1476 woodcut bor- 
ders had begun to supplant hand 
illumination. Black letter grew in 
favor because it suited the massive 
folio pages of the period and also 
took up less space; and time and 
space counted then, when scholars 
were for the restored 
writings of ancient authors. Aldus 
Manutius, however, showed printers 
how to make books both light in 
color and compact by inventing the 
“*pocket edition,” for which he de- 
signed a type in imitation of con- 
temporary informal script—the first 
“jtalic."’ This reaction from black- 
letter formality toward graceful 
lightness is best shown in the work 


who first reflected and then sur- 
passed their Italian models. The 
types of Claude Garamond (circa 
1540) are distinct, yet not remote, 
from calligraphic letters. (A present- 
day révival of Garamond’s type was 
used in Messrs. Grabhorn’s “A Rili 
From the Town Pump,” reproduced 
here.) Woodcut illustration was 
made to express the clean, frank 
lines of letterpress printing. 

But before the last quarter of the 





improve. Had these pioneers used 


sixteenth century copper-plate er- 





I. a mysterious tintype 


There was, in the clarity of 


trustfulness had lasted even 


were bad enough apart, but 





The Presbyterian Child 


elbow on a section of rustic fence, cunningly twined 
with leaves, gazing with an air of amazing confi- 
dence and welcome at the undeciphered future. 


willingness to believe that everything was abso- 
lutely well. And when I reflected that of, perliaps, 
the eight or nine years he had been alive, most of it 
was spent in sickness, I was surprised that such 


ness,of the body alone, a visible ill, that had already 
attacked him, but intangible menaces too. They 


malady. and fears—wove a very dark fabric of life. 
. . . Yes, that expression of eager serenity had all 
the appalling courage of ignorance. 
It was before this, in a wide bed, that a hand had 
>< 


he charged a metallic 


his expression, a simple 


so long. It wasn’t sick- 


together, the two—the 








Beginning of « Chapter of ~The Presbyterian Child, 


(Alfred A, Knopf.) Designed by Brucé Rogers. - 


such acid-bleached paper as we print 
on today only shreds of their work 
would have survived. The types | 
were cast one by one in hand molds 
and printéd on dampened sheets in a 
hand press, which gave that depth 
of ‘‘impression” which is one of the 
subtier charms of fine printing. : 

The German craftsmen -who fled 
from the sack-of Mainz in 1462 
brought the new craft to other coun- 
tries. Sweynheym and Pannartz went 
to Italy and found that the Italian 
manuscript hand had evolved a 


graving had introduced an alien feel- 
ing. By allowing great delicacy of 
shading it dazzled the later printers 
and made type seem clumsy by con- 
trast. the next hundred 
years the men who could have coped 
intelligently with this new element 
were foreed out of the craft by the 
bigoted censorships of the Reforma- 
tion. The Elzevir editions, merely 
by being neatly; printed. attained at 
this time all the undue fame of a 
good deed in a naughty world As 





of sixteenth century French printers, — 


ually moved toward Mohammed; 
type faces became increasingly thin- 
ner and sharper. It was as though 
a Valkyr were to fall in love with 
Kay Nielsen and attempt by humbie 
starvation to gain the fantastic slen- 
derness of that engaging artist's cre- 
ations. John Baskerville, midway of 
the eighteenth century, found how 
to put a smooth finish on his paper, 
so that it would not batter the hair 
lines of his delicate types. Engraved 
tHustration reached its brilliant cli- 





.to printing as a» handicraft . would . 


| produce books as richly beautiful as 
the earliest masterpieces, and as 


you could read a page very quickly, 
but that 
pleasure). Morris’s greatest gift to 
printing was the tremendous interest 
he. aroused among the laity in an 
occupation which had been placidly 
accepted as a technical mystery. 
There is a deceptive simplicity in the 
rugged Gothic pages of a Kelmacott 
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Books about Cats 


' WITH NOTES BY 
PERCY L. BABINGTON 








Title Page of “Books About Cats.” Privately Printed by Bruce Rogers at the 
Cambridge University. Press, England. 


max in France under Louis XV., and 
printers tried to make their letter- 
press reflect the sharpness of -in- 
cised metal. Onty-material difficul- 
ties, not their sense of fitnéss, kept 
them from having entire books en- 


achieved by Giambattista Bodoni of 
Parma at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century; but the bleak bril- 
liance ‘of his. folios was not within 
reach of the more practical printers. 
Less perfect but far. more human 
were the imprints of such men as 
the ‘‘Father of American Printing,” 
Isaiah Thomas, whose scholarly en- 
thusiasm left a lasting respect for 
the art among, booklovers in this 
country. It is well that it did, for 
during the nineteenth century we 
were too busy with tabor-saving 
printing machinery to do more artis- 


_tically than ‘reflect English ‘taste. 


When, in 1844, the younger Charles 


book that emboldened tiie book buyer 
to argue about printing; and once 
the public is willing to argue and 
learn, art- takes on new vitality. 
Morris and his friend Emery Walker 
started a rather exotic Private Press 


trade printing rather held aloof; but 
in this country there was a quick 
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Whittingham revived the type de- 

signed by. W Casion a century 

before, American printers turned in 
‘of 


“4 


: gracious ‘ 
letter, feeling with their English 
cousins thet after all this was the 
most suitable type for their common 
language. (“Dr: Johnson” is printed 
in Casion type.) 


_ In 1890 the growing discontent of 


of the poet-Socialist William Morris 
into | The Kelmscott 





usual, however, thé mountain grad- 


ete 
7 


trom a book to a 
a group of artists was given sudden | 
publicity by the whirlwind entrance ‘the creative enthusiasm of 
-teur Mr. Updike has added 


Press was founded by Morris to! his work is in every sense 
prove that skilled personal devotion | sional. Now that the word 
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view, 
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high 


imprint 


_ extremely 


practically perfect of its 
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pulous attention to technique, so 
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legible (meaning by that not that 


you could read it with- 


movement in England, from which | 
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XIU 
be Libcary 
Iu sortem ac lidertatem transiene Miorum Dei, qui stent 
@uper preecntia ct epeculantur xterne. 

Xhomas d Rempis e 
E second discipline of a retreat 
@ is the library. The novice might 
expect to find upon the shelves 
ma books of theology and devout 
learning, lives of saints, treatises 


FROM THE TOWN PUMP 











they will. Some 





ra a and little else. He would 
be wrong: The monastery imposes no such lim- 
itations: rather it encourages, if it does not 
oblige, its inmates to read widely in any or all re- 
gions of this printed world, wandering whither 
special literature or topic is ad- 
vised. On first quitting the World there is like- 
lihood that the recluse is too much under the in- 
fluence of grief, cynicism, or scorn, and the best 
way to wash his mind of these impurities and re⸗ 
store it to a state of serenity is to steep himself 
in far-off things. Take Greek literature, for ex- 
ample. One need beno scholarin order to stumble 
about and grope one’s way in Homer, in Plato, 
or Euripides, and thereby forget oneself. The 
strangeness of this Greek language, with its sup- 
3. og Sart 


Beginning of 
“A Rill 
From. the 

Towa pe: 


Printed by 
Edwin and Robert ; 
Grabhorn. 
of San Francisco 
for Private 
Distribution. 











has been appropriated by designers 


of tampshades, we are coming to 
speak of the typographer’s profes · 
sion as we do of-the architect's, for 
in eaeh gase we ask an expert to 
solve certain ‘structural problems by 
using his acquired knowledge and In- 
herent good taste. Not every. archi- 
tect is so eminent of so secure in his 
artistic convictions that he will, re- 
fuse to consider an obviously gro- 
tesque suggestion from a client, and 
most printers are equally obliging. 
But if you want a rococo bandstand 
or a book set in some distorted .type, 
you do not search out Charlies Platt 
for the one or D. B. Updike for the 
other. 

At the time when the “Altar Book’’ 
was issued by the Merrymount Press 
(1896) printers generally were revel- 
ling in the second-hand magnificence 
of Kelmscott effects. The “Altar 
Book, 
and massive look of its-pages, has a 
deliberate originality that makes ‘it 
the first distinctive American book of 
the post-Morris era. The type, de- 
signed by Bertram Goodhue for Mr. 
\'pdike and called the Merrymount 
font, was. used in the folio Tacitus of 
1904, as impressive a production as 
any private press imprint. But mag- 
nificence was not the only aim of 
this establishment; as Mr. Updike 
has said: “All work * * * in so far 
as it is paid for is commercial; and 
every piece of work may be artistic, 
which is nothing more than to be so 
agreeable to its purpose as to appear 
inevitable.” Beautiful editions have 
been printed here for various: pub- 
lishers, quite: without the sound of 
—— and one can imagine Mr. 

pdike planning a railway ticket and 
— a really agreeable thing of 
it. Among the Merrymount Press’s 
own publications is the *‘Humanists’ 
Library’’ series, printed in’ the Mon- 
tallegro type which was so happily 
designed by Herbert P. Horne after 
a Florentine model. These books, to- 
gether with the “Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini’ (1906), with its title page 
by T. M. Cleland, are ~ 
ticularly valuable as showing how 
typography can serve to interpret an 
alien period without getting in the 
way of the author. Among the most 
recent books, “Dr. Johnson’’ (Atlan- 
tic Monthly Press, 1923,) gives this 
same consistent feeling of a past age, 
yet never merely copies an eccentric- 
ity; the book has simply provided a 
suitable typographic theme for Mr. 
Updike to improvise on. 

Monastica”’ (also published by the 

atlantic Monthly Press, 1923.) is an- 
- 


* however, in spite of the rich | 


other wise interpretation. The chap- 
ter heads in French Gothic type 
brood over the crisp Casion text be- 
low them in the very spirit of a re- 
moter life. _ Probably the most fa- 
mous production of the Merrymount 
Press will always be ‘‘l’rinting Types: 
Their History, Forms and Use,” 
written by Mr. Updike and published 
by the Harvard University Press tast 
year and. acclaimed by students 
everywhere as the classic history of 
the subject. 

The sport of collecting representa- 
tive imprints of one present-day 
printer and then waiting for time to 
vindicate one's judgment is gaining 
its devotees in 








Noon, by the North clock! Noon, by 
the east! High noon, too, by these hot sun- 
‘beams, which fall, scarcely aslope, upon my 
head, and almost make the water bubble and 
smoke, in the trough under my nose. Truly, 
we public characters have a tough time of 
it! And, among all the town officers, chosen 
at March mecting, where is he that sustains, 
for a single year,the burthen of such mani- 
fold duties as are imposed, in perpetuity, 
upon the Town Pump? The title of ‘town 





classic in. spirit as 
of Theocritus’’ (1906); 
never seen a book 
“B. R."" which gaye that feeling 
of  preciosity that is sometimes 
discernible in English private press 
works. Mr. Rogers's printing ia 
honest without being too earnest. 
For one thing, he has generally 
avoided the archaistis of the fif- 
teenth century, and indicated a pref- 
erence for the more consistent style 
of the mid-sixteenth century. The 
fact that he has twice captured the 
true spirit of the Jenson letter in 
designs of his own is explained when 
we find that he has not treated it as 


‘The “Idylis 
but I have 
ed by 





an archaic face at-all, but as a de- 
sign that was far nearer to the 
sophisticated half of the Renaissance. 
than to its nalve beginnings. In 
other words, Mr. Rogers speaks 
practically every typographic lan- 
guage with a native inflection. The 
most pretentious work of his earlier 
period was the ‘*Montaigne’s EBs - 
says’’ in three folio volumes (Hough- 


‘ton Mifflin, 1908), printed in his gra- 


cious Montaigne type, with richly 
decorated title pages in the manner 
of Geofroy Tory. A mere descriptive 
catalogue of Rogers jmprints would 
take more than my allotted space; I 
can -only remark as representative 
such books- as 





all countries just 
now. ‘The most 
fortunate players 
are beyénd -doubt 
those who 
watched, some 
twenty years agu, 
for that series of 
limited. editions 
which were issued 
by Houghton Mif- 
fliin Company's 
Riverside Press in 
Cambridge. They 
were the creations 
of Mr. Bruce 
Rogers. whose ty- 
pographic genius 
produced from 
1900 to 1968 no 
less than a score 
of Riverside Press 
Editions, as well 
as several private- 
ly printed works. 
each one reflecting 
a different mood. 
and period, and 
each one partak- 
ing of that curious 
quality of enjoy- 
ableness, that 
unique savor, 
which led so many | 
énthusiasts to col- | 
lect whatever they 
could find with the 
imprint “B. R.’" | 
on it. A Rogers 
book may be as 
delicate» as the 
“Sonnets of Ron- 
sara” (1908), in 
which the text, in 
Casion italic, is 
prefaced? by the 
lacery of a six- 
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‘The Song of Ko- 
land”™’ (1906), in 
which Gothic type 
was used with 
hand-colored roun- 
dels patterned af- 
ter the stained 
glass in Chartres 
Cathedral; the 
whimsical “‘Com- 
pleat Angler” 
(1909), and the 
fves translation of 
Bernard's ‘‘G eo- 
froy Tory” (1909), 
a book which ‘s 
justly celebrated 
for the hundreds 
of beautifully ar- 
ranged  reproduc- 
tions which have 
so influenced 
American design- 
ors. After leav- 
ing ‘the Riverside 
} Vress Mr. Rogers 
designed the Cen- 
taur type face, In 
which he printed 
Maurice de Gue- 
rin’s **The Cen- 
taur” in 191d. 
This is a hook 
which might he 
called flawless in 
its beauty were it 
not that Mr. 
Rogers is still cor- 
recting what he 
considers defective 
Jetails in the de- 
sign of this mas- 
terpiece among 
privately owned 
fonts. Such books 
as “A Presbyte- 
rian Child’" show 








,teenth century 


“Pro Vita! Lyons border on 


the title page, or it 
may be as coolly 


. 


> (Atlantic Moathly Press.) 


Title Page of “Dr. Johnson.” 


Designed by D. B. Updike. 


his tréatment 


which: has extra- 
itypographie  inter- 





of! 
a trade publication: 


est. This 
Herne”’ 
lisher, Mr. Alfred Knopf, at 
of W. E. Rudge, where Mr. 
supervises the printing of most’ 
work, 

The Grolier Club of New 
is now publishing a set of : 
each designed by an eminent j 
ican printer at the invitation” 
club. The experiment of lea’ ia 
printers unhampered to their 
devices is interesting; it has 

out 


and Hudson's 


Walter Gilliss _ oj 
York, a sort of typographic 
from Bruce Rogers, whi 
cuted, and a spirited echo 
Renaissance from Mr. John | 
Nash of San Francisco (the 


were printed for the pu 


thoge other gifted printers, Bat 


and Robert Grabhorn). Of 
inaining three books, one 
printed by Mr. Frederic Goudy, 
is. well known as a type. desig 
one by Mr. C. P., Rolli 
imaginative skill is — 
Yale University Press, and o 
Mr. T. M. Cleland, whose al 
as a printer has been ove 


by the fame of his exquisite ¢ iecc 
e | 
Ze 


rative designs. The age we | 
cannot produce a decorative 
match ‘him,”bécause MF. 
not a product of his time at all. 
seems to express at first 
the exuberance of the high 
sance und now the scented sc 
cation of the eighteenth _ 
Chronologically, he is the 
and most incredible of 
for which America may. g 
thank fortune rather than congr 
late herself. 4 we 
The public -has learned to 


accid 


such ingratiating unlimited ‘¢ 


tat 
—J 
ots 


as Doran’s “Jennifer Lorn,’ # 


year, or “Maria Chapdelaine,” 
was printed by Mr. D. C. 3 
for Macmillan last year. The 
University Press has taken” 
sponsibilities seriously, and 
advertisements in _ the 
noticeably good. American | 
sity presses here in the East 
listed in the triumphant 
Such institutions as the Typ 
Library of the American 
Founders Company in Jersey 
are educating both 

reader by showing them t Hut 
books of all .ages. When then 
begins to look on the printing 1 
new books he buys as a gauge a 
own artistic standards, fine p 
will come out of the maseum. © 
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By JOSEPH COLLINS 


E have few possessions that 
do us» more honor than 
our women writers. It 
would be easy to name a 
scorg of women novelists 

emayists who are a_ credit .to 
ir country and its culture. Com- 
pns are still odious, but no one 
us likely to maintain that. Edith | 
Vharton, Agnes Repplier, Ellen 
. Amy Lowell, 
Canfield, Anne Sedgwick. 
Gale and Bana Ferber have ~ 
n outdistanced by their male com- 
Edward A. Robinson. 
is @ superior in the field of poetry. 
‘this country it is Edna St. Vin- 
mt Millay. 
rs; Wharton and Miss. Repplier:: 
our most precious literary orna- 
mtation. The former has the same 
of the novel, technique, 
form and material, as the latter has 
of the essay, and they are both wo- 
‘men of comprehensive culture which 
supplements their intuitions and dis- 
ments, “Ethan ‘Frome and 
he Fireside Sphinx” are as dura- 
as ‘The Scariet Letter” and the 
vie des Abeilles.”* Mrs. Wharton 


— 
= > 
4 


— 


i 
+a 


a aratively late in life. 
» Crane had captured a degree of im- 
ality with “The Open Boat’’ 
hen he bad scarcely more than 
half the years she had when her first 
Snovel was published. But hers was 
not a misspent youth. She had 
one that which even geniuses must 

| do to gather rich harvest from their 
en field. ‘She had 


* 


* 


t-pendered-and-reflested. —She 

= ealled her first book ‘‘Decoration ot 
Thus did she prepare the 
ey vas and develop the background 
~ upon _ which were to be displayed 
ng and pigment that would ex- 

bite the admiration of the English 
XRXRX world: “The ‘House . of 
Mirth.” “‘Kthan Frome,” “ Madame 
~ de Treymes’ * and “Glimpses of the 


Her first fiction was a collection 

.0f short stories, “The Greater In- 
¢lination.”” They were.like semi- 
[> precious stones with clean-cut facets 
> mee highty polished surface. In the 
; inning she was wont to restrict 
he field of her characters’ activities 

p artistic and academic circles, but 

_ once she got “The Valley of De- 
tision’’ off her mind she eluded 
hem ; 


Her. full stride came with a de- 


Seription of a cross-section of New 
York society when the tidal wave 
of wealth first swept over it, She, 
“called it “The House of Mirth,” 
‘2 novel which is an index of ~ 
‘Mrs. Wharton's capacity as a novel- 

_ She can create 
homo, male and female, but she can- 
— always galvanize them into life. 


Willa Cather,” 


not begin to write ‘until com-_ 
Stephen ~ 


Gentlemen, the Ladies! 


Four Women Writers Who Have Contributed Substantially to Our Literature 


=< 
J 


Amy Lowell. 


Photo vy Marceau. Boston. 


the genus. 


best creations have more -head ~ 


— than heart, more sand than senti- 
(ment. Hence she is-more successful 
‘with her female characters. . Selden, 
‘Amherst, Lansing, Archer, all lack 
“quality, a composite of many ele- 
‘Ments of personality; the English 
have a short, ugly word for it, but 
in America and France it is called 
“ved blood’’: “Ethan Frome” is her 
> @nly 100 per cent. male child, and his 
Orientation was scarcely up to date, 
‘theugh it harmonized with his envi- 
ronment. 
> “Phe House of Mirth" carried Mrs. 
| Wharton’s name to Europe, and in 
her next book, ‘‘The Custom of the 
_ Country,’ she took her heroine, Un- 
dine, over and introduced her to the 
Faubourg St. Germain, whose tra- 
ditions and ethics she knows so well, 
and to the European cities where 
_ fich Americans “font la roue’’ boast 
of their possessions and disparage by 
* — — comparisons those they are 
- seeking to possess. 
— “A Son-at the Front’’ was a labor 
_ of love and of justice. Mrs. Wharton 
did it for posterity. She has be- 


fe 
— 


—— 


| stowed upon it her care, love, talents | To 


and gifts. It is a gem of the Eng- 
lish language; each word conveys 
the idea the author wished to con- 
vey. - It is cold-blooded, but it. has 
humor and philosophy. Mrs. Whar- 
~ ‘ton’s love for France, her admiration 
'for its people and her intimate 





» Bon at the Front’’ will be an ac- 


knowledged document of the war) 


period; future generations who wish 


to understand the psychology of the} been 


war and to study the life of that pe- 
riod will turn to it as naturally as 
we turn to the Memoirs of Saint- 
Simon in our endeavors to under- 
stand the Grand Siécle-of France. 

“*Madame de Treymes’’-is-another 
vivid example of Mrs. Wharton’s 
understanding of France, of the up- 
per class where traditions are ethics 
and family respect is a standard. It 
cannot be. said that Mrs. Wharton is 
indulgent to her spiritual country. 
be indulgent one must recognize 
faults and shortcomings: ‘‘L’ Amour 
ne voit pas, et l'Amitié ne veut ons 
voir.” 

Years ago Mrs. Wharton, like Pro- 
fessor Lynyard of her own creation, 
eloped with an ideal; to satirize the 
false interpreters of human behavior. 
The idea germinated, fructified, ma- 
tured. We have profited of it. She 
is the best exp it of. the 
and customs of her time that this 
country has produced. 

In her chosen field Miss Agnes 
Repplier has no serious competitor of 
her sex. She is the shining example 





~ ancestors, 


cise they find conducive to appe- 
tite. Weare stifled by the literary 


trivial. nothing too irrelevant. 
he told. 
It is a comfort to know that our 
outlived “ an infliction 
“which we, in its throes,;-often fear 
may prove fatal. 

Reading has done for Miss Repplier.. 
what Bacon said it was capable of. 
It has made her full, ready 


discriminatingly and has femembered 


*.. Bagehot, W. D. Howells or ‘Edgar 
:Saltus, she shows.you the: mind or 


the writer under consideration: 
Like the Greek dramatists. who 
wrote their best. plays in oid age, 


weeks ago, shows her mind has lost 
none of its prehensible and interpre- 
tative capacity. and her pen none of 


. its facility to write forceful, graceful 


? ish pregnant. of thought, laden 
with common sense and spiced with. 


“humor. in “Counter-Currents” she. 


* tolerant individual 
~-avith the living and with the records 
ot the—dead_and—had_tearned there. 


has shown that an exceptional intez- 
ligence has been enlarged and in- 
tensified by an unusual culture, and 
that an enviable sensibility had been 
quickened and deepened by observa- 
tions of a materialistic and predatory . 
age and‘reflections upon its ramifica- 
tions and precipitations.. The essay 
entitled “The Modest Immigrant*-in 
this volume is one of the finest ex- 
amples of restraint tempered with 
Humor that { know. “Points of Fric- 
tion’’ revealed the sane, sympathetic, 
who had lived 


from .te thrust the key of life dex- 
terously into the tock of destiny’s 
door. 

Some of the subjects of that vol- 
ume, such as “Living in History,” 
“Woman Enthroned,’’ “The Strayed 
Prohibitionist,” indicate that now 


“and then she has held the door open 
long 


Elfen Giasgow. ~ 


“Veda Patek iy Kener feck 


spoil a strong-character. The 
few literary lights whose globes have 
less bespattered with prejudice, 
passion, envy arid jealousy. She has 
sailed the seas of interpretative lit- 
erature for forty years and more 
without encountering a storm. The 
log of her journey has been pub- 
}ished in -a—dosen-or_so small enter- 
taining and instructive volu It 


are) her thesis and unfolds it tactfully 


and convincingly, thanks to her 
common sense and her culture, her 
humor and her choice of irony in 
preference to sarcasm. The reader 
feels that, though she knows the 
subject under discussion and that 
she has reflected upon it, she does 
}Mot pre-empt it. One feels she has 





would be. hazardous to say our de- 
scendants will read them, but they 
will deprive themseives of pleasure 
and profit if they do not. —— 
Miss Repplier has written y, 
history,. current comments and ‘‘The 
Fireside Sphifix,’’ which shows she 
knows the cat as a miser his pocket, 
her qualifications for the Hall of 
Fame will be determined by consid- 
eration of her essays, and the Com-7 
mittee of Admission will probably 
give more counts to her late than to 
her early books. Her literary career 
has not been subject to episodic in- 
terludes of or “rettogres- 
sion. It has been one of steady 
progress. . 

Miss Repplier’s essays have always 
been distinguished for certain quali- 








that appreciation and praise do not 


ties—sane substance, presen- 


listened attentively to the ideas ahd 
formulations of others that her 
purpose is to illumine, not to settle; 
to suggest, not to command. 

Miss Repplier's first books, pub- 





orderly 
tation, decorous garb. She presents 


— 


Trace. 


to make‘a brief survey 
of the things the future has in store 
efor us. She isa thinker as well as 4 
eritic, and her thought has the im- 
print of originality and her manner 
of expressing it the. tradition of 
artistry. 

Ht is to be regretted that. essays 
are -never best sellers. If we as a 
nation could take something that 
would stimulate an appetitefor them, 
as.one takes an aperitif to increase 
the pleasure and profit. of eating; it 
would make for our advantage. We 


that no one shall be permitted 
more than two novels in suc- - 
unless he has read a volume 


ago the person who said 
Miss Amy Lowell was the jockey 
“would be selectedfrom her sex 
Tide Pegasus entered for the wide- 
world race would not only have had 
judgment questioned but his 
sanity. At that time she was tagged 
with a label bearing upon one side 
the legend ‘‘A Dome of Many-Colored 
Glass’’ and on the other: - 
When you, my dear, are away away, 
How -wearily goes the creeping day. 
The self-appointed committee of 
one to select the mount read the 
label and passed quickly on. If he 
tarried, echoes of the strokes of Peg- 
asus’s hoofs achieving Mount Heli- 
con ridden by pre-Victorian jockeys 
sounded in his ears. “Miss Lowell, 
apparently indifferent to the deci- 
sion, was “‘eagerly scanning the fu- 
ture which was soon to possess her.”’ 
The horizon was obscure, but the 
faint, fleecy clouds of the high heav- 
ens made sky writing which said: 
“Be manly. mandatory,. militant, 
masterful; destroy the drowsy syrupy 


from 
the stable where he was being killed 
‘by soft hands and stale food. 
Her accomplishments of the last 
@ecadé (“Sword Blades and Poppy ‘ 
Seed,"" . which first indicated her 
“*time’’ or “‘elass,"’ was published in 
1914) have given her ‘‘place’’ in the . 
They. reveal a wondrous in- 
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‘Poets Who Sing at the Christmas-Shopping Seasor 


7 F Edna St. Vincent Millay 


: A Review by 

PERCY -A, HUTCHISON 
THE -HARP-WRAVER .and Other 

‘Poems. Ry Edna At. Vincent 

Millay. 91 pp. New York; Harper 
- &. Brothers. ‘ 
ARRAR gr A ee and Other 

Poems. Wiliam «Kean 


Sey-4) 


mour- ie pp New York: Thomas 
Seltzer. 4150. 

THE TEMPLE, and Other Poems. 
Translated “from the Chinese by 
Arthur Watley. 131 pp. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

STORM IX HARVEST, and Other 
Poems. By Edward S8teese. %3 
pp. New York: The Britk Row 
Rook Rhop, tne 


HE: poets are unlike the birds 
in one respect at least—they 


know no.sedsons. Fhey sing 


as gayly when~ Winter winds 
outside and snows whirl as 
they do when leaves are young 
upon the trees or Summer heat lies 
heavy on the earth. Or perhaps not. 
Perhaps it is that they compose their 
song in the more propitious season, 
_ but reserve publication for the time 
when the Christmas shopperis abroad 
in the land. If the latter hypothesis 
be the correct one, then the poets 
were very busy a few months back, 
for the Christmas list of poetry for 
1923 is a long one. To be sure, there 
is nothing this year to match the lit- 
tle volume of a year ago from the 
pen-of A. EK. Housman, but that was 
not to be expected. Housman’s “Last 
Poems’’ were nearly, if not quite, 
unmatchable. Yet the average this 
Winter is high, and apparently. the 
of vol by the home- 
breds is larger than a twelvemonth 
ago. Several of these have been on- 
the slop tables for some time, and 
the echo of their singing has already 
heen transmitted by the critics and 
reviewers, Others seem to have been 
more tardy in making their presence 
known. But not for that reason 
may they be overlooked, especially 
since among them are Edna St. Vin- 
event Millay, William Kean Seymour, 
from overseas, and Arthur Waley, 
with @ eycle or at least the por- 
tion of a cycle, from Cathay. 

The title poem of Miss Millay's vol- 
ume “The Harp-Weaver and Other 
Poems,” the composition for which 
she was awarded the 1922 Pulitzer 
Prize for Poetry, is-probably already 
known to some-readers, as it re- 
ceived previous publication In pam- 
phiet form. The poem is exquisitely 
heautiful in a very wistful and pro- 
found sort of way. and even without 
knowing wha: poems “The Harp- 
Weaver” had to contend against, one 
can be certain none was. more -de- 
serving of the honor of the award. 
Miss Millay is most felicitous at pour- 


how! 








There sat my mother 
With the harp against her shoul- 


der, 
Looking, nineteen 
And not a day older, - 
A smile about her lips, — 
. And a light about ber head, 


Frozen dead. 


And piled up beside her 
And toppling to the skies, 
Were the clothes of a king’s son, 
Just my size. 


Miss Millay is a natural lyrist, and 
if her verse seems at times to be 
somewhat negligent, it is this very 
freedom from care which constitutes 
a large part of the charm exercised 
upon the reader. In more than one 
poem there exists an abandon—or a 
seeming abandon—which is reminis- 
cent of the Irish poets at their best. 
And since this abandon, this seeming 
abandon, is, of course, one of the 
lyric tests, Miss Millay is proved a 
true poet thereby. Moreover, Miss 
Millay is able to accomplish the very 
difficult feat of carrying this negli- 
gence, this apparent abandon, this 
complete freedom from care, over to 


her sonnets; and this to a degree sel- 


dom attained since the days of the 
Elizabethans, when sonneteering was 
a graceful art and an end in itself. 
And even if this complete detach- 
ment of the poet from his theme has 
occasionally been achieved since Sid- 
ney and Shakespeare, it had never, 
so far as the reviewer is aware, been 
achieved by a woman poet. One can- 
not imagine Christina Rossetti or 
Elizabeth Barrett. Browning writing 
that propinguity had urged her on to 
love and then ending her sonnet with 
the lines 

Think not for this, hewever, the 
: “peor treason : 

Of my. stout blood against my 

staggering brain, 
1 shall remember you with love, o1 


season 
My scorn with pity—let me make 
it plain: 
1 feel this frenzy insufficient reason 
For conyersation when we meet 
again. 


Miss Millay’s fame is growing 
apace; and it is needless to say that 
she will go far. There is, however, 
an inherent weakness in poetry 
which is ‘so purely lyrical as hers— 
it loses its effectivenessin proportion 
to its bulk: Simplicity in the mass 
can come to appear more shadowy 
than it actually is. For this reason 
the Irish lyrists lost the hold they 
would have made secure had their 
work been jess voluminous. Miss 
Millay shows a deepening of mental 
powers and a breadening range of 
curiosity which should enable her to 
avoid this pitfall if her love of negii- 
gent drapings is not given too free 


ing new wine into old bottles. She | Dlay 


selects the bottles with the eye of a 
connoisseur; and the wine from her 
press is distinctive and ingratiating. 
For her prize poem the ~guthor 
chose the old ballad form, / which 
she has simplified even fur- 
ther, if that was possible, and to 
which she has given just the slight- 
est touch of erudition—the result be- 
ing a “popular ballad’’ turned pré- 
cieuse, so to. speak, -The theme, in 
reality no newer than the form, has 
likewise undergone transmutation 
under the skillful. treatment of this 
poet of precocious imagination and 
mature intellect. The theme is this 


struct thesis Miss Millay proves by 


Wittiam Kean Seymour is an Eng- 


And her hands. im the — ma 





and Three Others Represented in New Volumes 


mour’s verse is artificial. 


poetry lacks. On the other hand, it 
does hot—and for the same reason— 
exercise the same kind of charm over 
the reader. -Its beauties, and they 
are. genuine _ beauties, 
studied, they are selected and 
achieved with. a critical sorting.' 
“Caesar Remembers”. has much of 
the hardness of the Roman epi- 
grammatists in its lines, although it 
may be open to question whether the 
sentiment is Latin. However, there 
is no valid reason against a mod- 
ern’s imputing something of the ro- 
mantics’ mood to the ancients, even 
if they showed little of it them- 
selves. The stony-tempered Caesar 
may easily have been, and possibly 
Was, a prey to just such a regret as 
Seymour imputes to him. 

Caesar, the proud man. 

Sat in his tent 
Weary with victory, 
* With striving spent. 


Where the gray Chilterns 
Coiled and slept 

That hard-lipped Emperor 
Vigit kept. 


Out on the hill-slopes 
Piled stark ramparts 
Rimmed with frost. 


But Caesar cared not 
For dyke and wall, 

Faint and remote 
Came the bugie’s call; 


Soft in the shadows 
He saw and heard, 


“Worlds te conquer! — 
But Caesar fails 

To add one song 
To the nightingale’s!” 


Soft inthe shadows 
The tired man heard 

A woman's laughter, 
A woman's 

Caesar, shivering, 
Heard repeat 

Spades™on the hillside. 
Sentries’ feet. - 

Also in. markeu contrast to Miss} 


Millay the English poet haa a liking 
for the consonants, but he so groups 





and places these consonants that his 


verse. while marching slowly, does 
not stumble or move pedestrianly. 
The. dramatic sharpness.and impact 
of the*short piece entitled ‘‘Sramo- 


‘zam.,” with the note that it is written 
| for-a* ballet, ‘is-due as much to the 


monstrous blade,” and his orders 
from the dying monarch and tyrant. 
The dance ends. - 
The dance ends. How like a dying 
; bird she flutters! 
Goldeniy she falls, and shivers, 
and is still. 
“For the soul of Sramozan pray, 
O ye people! 
The vears are sorrows the gods 
: fulg@ill.”’ 


Srab moves swiftly. The chatter- 
ing blue monkey 

Squeals, and a girl 
““Saicha, arise! 

Thy little feet shall go afar with 
Sramozan.” 

The sword smites. hissing 
storm of sighs. 


Space will not permit quoting. from 
Mr. Seymour's sonnets, which have 
something of the Meredithian air and 
manner; or from his nature pieces, 
with a beauty quite their own. The 
book numbers but 56 pages, and still 
fewer titles, but it isa volume hav- 
ing a value in inverse ratio to its 
size. j 

The. stock musicai-show line:— 
“Queer people, those Chinese,’” is 
not better iMustrated than by the 
fact that they were writing poetry 
before the. Occidentais~ could. even 
lisp in prose. When Arthur Waley 
speaks im the preface to his Chinese 
collection ‘““The Temple and Other 
Poems" of a book of odes-the earii- 
est of which .seems to date from 
about the year 1753 B. C., and the 
latest from the year 600 B. C., the 
imagination is staggered. It is not 
this early poetry. however, which 
Mr. .Waley gives us in his third 
volume of translations, but composi- 
tions.lying in the main between the 
seventh century B. C. and the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. And 
Mr. Watley has in this book turned 
to a form of Chinese poetry with 
which he has not hitherto voncerned 
himself, namely, the “*fu,"’ or ballad, 
But. whereas the ancient bailads of 
the Western World (if the Western 
World can, in view of the above, lay 


screams. 


in a 


, any slightest claim to antiquity) are 


of the folk,.and were passed from 
mouth to mouth for generations. be- 
fore ever they were written down; 
these early Chin ballads were a 
highly erudite form, with 
great. care and in accordance. with 
strict rules. 

The translator, in addition to ren- 





“THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS” 


an objective projection and not by ~ 


it. 
The tittie son remembers his moth- 
er when he was ‘‘knee-high."' 
“Son,” said my mother, 
When |} was knee-high, 
“You've need of clothes to cover 
A you. 
And not a rag have 1. 
‘ “phere’s nothing in the houn¢ 


But a loaf-end of rye, 
— 


A. Wood Cut by Howatd Whitheed’ Willard. Ta Mtistrate New ond’ Lissined’ Edition of the Book by”: 
Robert. Louis. Stevensoa: — Chats Scribner's - Sons: 


\ 


| 





dering into English some sixteen 
these “fu,” provides a prose prel 
of sixty pages devoted to a histor 
Chinese poetry and a discussion 
the metrical composition demande 
of the ballad writers, Thus the * 
is one that has educative value: @ 


now that some — ——— of it 
been made ayailable in tran 
that are both accurate and ple 

The subject-matter of the seve 
“fu"' of Mr. Waley's book 0 
considerable range, including w 
monkeys, -war, leve, poverty 
the dance. The translator states eX. 
plicitly that the translations show 
be. read aloud, and not m 
scanned: by the eye, as -he has 
throughout written with care as*t 
the metrical effect, that being 
even greater importance in Chin 
poetry than the meaning of 
words. Although none of these h 
lads is long, none is short enough f 
quotation. Two which offer the wid-— 
est sort of contrast are the “‘fu’" 
about the Wansun, a ; 
small, tailless ape, 


nuteness of the poet’s obse : 
and ‘‘The Ballad of Mulan,"’ =e 
in Northern China during the 4 
nation of the Wei Tartars, fifth « 
tury A. D. 

This late ballad is the story of: 
Chinese maid who for twelve 
fought. disguised asa man — 
army of the Khan in the place of fi 
father, and because none of fh 
brothers was old enough to go to — 
wars. The ballad is an epic con 
pressed into three score lines, t 
whole exhibiting a vigor of imagina= 
tive Janguage,. power of moveme 
and of searching humanity not sv 
passed in any one of the English ai 
Scottish ballads. After twelve ' 
of wandering and fighting, when the 
victorious Khan asks what she 
sires for reward she replies, 

Oh, Mulan asks not to be made 

A counselor at the Khan's. court;, © 

She only begs for a came! that can > 

march * 

A thousand leagues a day, 

To take her back to her home. 

Arrived at her home, z 
_She opened the gate that leads to” 

the eastern tower. 

She sat on the bed that stood in- 

the western tower. 

She cast aside her heavy soldier's 

cloak, 3 

And wore again her old-time dress. 

She stood at the window and. bound 

her cloudy hair; 

She went to the mirror,.and fas- 

terfed her yellow combs. R 

The title-piece, ‘‘The Temple,”” is 
the longest and, from a Chinese 
point .of view, obviously. the most 
important ballad in the book. If fs 
awesome in its grandeur and in” 
the profundity of its religious signif, 
icanée. The briefest of quotation” 
must suffice. 

To the east there opens the Jade 


image Hall, 
Where white ‘Buddhas sit like 
serried trees. $ 
We shook from our garments the>. 
journey’s grime and dust, : 
And . bowing. worshipped , those~ 
faces of frozen snow, 
Whose white cassocks like folded 
hoar-frost hung. 
Whose. beaded crowns “ee ittered 
like a shower of hail ; 


— 


— 


but little undergraduate 
“Storm in 


much praise to announce that 
Steese is a full-fledged poet;: 


z 
9 


J 


51 
te 


72 
* 
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’“Giant Handel” in a 
New Biography 


Crowded Drama of a 


A Review 

; RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
-#EORGB FREDERIC HANDEL: Hie 
and His Times. By 
~ Newman r. Boston: Hough- 

ton Mifflin Company. $7.50. 
a ‘T is not necessary to be versed 
‘ in music to enjoy, or even to 
appraise, this vivid, entertain- 
ing book. One might indeed be 
tone-deaf, or as indifferent to 
the concord of sweet sounds as the 
great Sir Walter, or Bottom himself, 
and yet read it with pleasure, for its 
rich and varied human interest, for 
its crowded drama and the -romantic 
form and color of the times in which 


to be that in the conditions of the 
art of music which makes for force. 
~ tul and picturesque personalities, and 
quaint, ‘eccentric character, in a 


'» greater degree than the conditions of 


any other art than that perhaps of 
the stage. Musicians and actors, 
when they have been 

producers and impresarios as well as 

__ artists, are called upon to be men of 
action also, involved as they are in 
~~ stre tacts with the general 
‘world of men and* women, the life, 
‘the passions and politics of theatres 
and opera houses, the management 
of audiences, the swaying of multi- 
tudes, subject to demands upon them 





Great Musician’s Life 


and which were given to the Eari 
of Tylsford by Jennens after the 
death of the composer—I have de- 
rived certain points of interest, 
especially concerning “Jupiter in 
Argos,” t mystery work of 
Handel’s which was never per- 
formed, and of which I have the 
copy of the songs Smith made for 


So much for Mr. Flower’s new 
matter, .which,- however valuable, 
adds nothing essential to the lay 
reader’s appreciation of Handel him- 
self or his career. That career from 
first to last was one of rarely ener- 
getic independence. The lives of few 
great men inspire one with so con- 
stant a respect and admiration. In 
addition to his genius as a musician. 
Handel was, from the beginning, 
unusually endowed with “character,” 
and what one might. call an adven- 
turous “efficiency.” Mr. Flower has 
much to say of his ‘enemies.” but 
he rather overrates their importance 
and influence, except in so far as 
they invariably served to bring out 
Handel's strength of character and 
mobile resourcefulness; and one 





such. as the more withdrawn lives of | 


) writers and painters more rarely en- 


cians such as Handel and Wagner 
must combine with that the activities 
to placing before the world 

the work they have created in soli- 
It is_not enough for them to 


own genius, as well. They must be - 


dreamers: and practical men, too, re- 
sourceful in the generalship and 
business of their art as well as 
“priests of its peculiar mystery: 

So. in this book Mr. 


Handel the’man as well as Handel 
the musician, “the striking person- 
ality that never admitted defeat, but 
rose superior to. whatever powers a 
surfeit of enemies could and did 
exert.” No attempt,”’ he says, “has 
‘heen made in this volume to survey 
“the works of Handel in any technical 
-sense, nor to deal with his musi¢ in 
any technical form."’ 

“adventures” from youth to age 
through which the ‘‘daemon’’ of 
~Handel’s genius ied him, from the 
little feudal town of Haile té Fior- 


burg, to Hanover, even to Dublin, 


| and always to London, with a final — 


resting place in Westminster Abbey 
“asthe chief musical glory of his 
ited land—this is the main theme 
Mr. Newman Fiower’s dramati- 
veally handled narrative. The story 
is, of course, a familiar one in mu- 
sical history, though probably not so 
familiar to us today as it was to our 
grandfathers, and one, at all events, 
that bears telling again, particularly 
as it is told by Mr. Flower. For Mr. 
+ Flower has made it alive as it has 
mever been made before, and from 
his long studies in his subject mat- 
ter, and the access he has enjoyed to 
new sources of information, his book 
is a great deal more than a mere re- 
telling, but, in certain important par- 
ticulars, a fresh contribution to Han- 
del biography. These corrections and 
additions are thus summed up by 
himself in his preface: 


For it was during .this extended 
truancy, while still ostensibly the 
Kappelmeister, that his ‘patron 
was suddenly. called to fill the Eng- 
lish throne. andel had gone on 
putting off his return to Hanover, 
and now George was coming to Lon- 


_ The Last Portrait of Handel 


vafter the other proved the instru- 
ments used by his shaping will for 
every new success. Strong character 
was in Handel's family, and his grim, 
music-hating father, famous 





View of Hamburg’ in 1727. 


Showing the Opera House (No. 16), in which Handel's Buglish Operas Were First Given in German 


don—as his King. It was a ticklish 
dilemma, but Handel preferred to 
face it with his usual philosophy, 
though, according to Mr. Flower, the 

of George’s . protracted dis- 
pleasure is unfounded. ‘Far from 
giving any expression to the royal 
anger, if it existed, King George set 





in “The < 

Strong in new arms, io! Giant 
Handel 

‘Like bold Briareus, with a hun- 
dred hands; 

To stir, to rouse, to shake the Soul 
he comes, 

And Jove’s own Thunders follow 
Mars's Drums. 


first thing she ‘did was to quarrel 
with Handel at rehearsal. He wished” 
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Paris, the Literary Capital of the United States. 


French Atmosphere 
For American 


uniform. in size, weight and color. 


‘The fact is, the little black ,casts ~ 
ate portable typewriters, brought to ’ 


Paris by the ‘literary insurgents “of 


tentially, the great American‘ noyel:: 


Chicago. must surrender its leader- 
—— — 
ica to Paria. 


In Paris the ARE author 


seems-to get the right perspective of 
his’ native land.” Three thousand 
miles awny, he finds himself better 
able to interpret or. criticize the land 
of the free. ° Permeate@ -by the 
French atmosphere, he suddenly de- 
velop’ a huge interest in América, 
and this interest, in turn, expresses 
itself usually in the form of a full- 
sized novel, More impertant novels 
by American authors have been 
written in Burope during the last 
twelve months than in any city in 
the United States. 

Take, for. example, “Babbitt,” 
than which there is no more charac- 
teristic American novel. Sinclair 
Lewis wrote it abroad. The contrast 
of the foreign business_man inspired 
him, perhaps. to write a more biting 
satire on the American ess man 
than if he had chosen to write about 
Babbitt in the midst of Babbitts. 

Frederick O’Brien comes to Paris 
to write his South-Sea stories. He 
is here. now, Working on a new~ hook 

' when he is not, watching the world 
xo by his table on the terrassé of 
Vetzel’a Café, opposite the Onéra. 
Not very long ago he was the centre 
of an American group at the.Café de 
Dome, on the Boulevard de“ Mont- 
parnasse. In the opposite corner of 
the same café Sinclair Lewis was 
having a. Cressonére with another 
group of Americans. The .spectacie 
of two of the most successful Ameri- 
can writers in the same smail café, 


Willa. Cather’s latest novel, ‘‘The 
Lost Lady,” was written last year in 
Paris. She came here to escape the 
social whirl -of New York’s literary 


cirele. Tourists come here to enjoy: 


a round of gayety such as they. can 
find only in Paris. But’ Willa Cather 
sought quiet here, and she found it. 


Paris. He.takes frequent trips to: 


New York to arrange to. have his 
books. published there, but he writes 
his poetry here.. He came to this 
“wty ten years ago to collect his verse 


Mondes. 
Like Rdith Wharton, Dorot 


field Fisher ‘came to Paris during the 
war to work for the blind. She, too, 
has been writing her novels here 
ever since. In fact, the French ‘in- 
fluence is dominant in at least her 
best-selling novel,. *“‘Rough-Hewn,”’ 
and car be traced in her latest book, 
“Raw Material.” 

To follow the work of these impor- 
tant. writers who have. been doing 
their ‘best work in Paris is interest- 
ing enough, but it is perhaps more 
interesting to note that more and 
more of the younger’ generation in 
literature are finding Paris a haven 
for attacks on American customs and 
culture. The fever for -writing a 
book in Paris seems to have infected 
almost every ‘‘young intellectual in 
j America."’ It is amazing to count 
the number of American books that 
were born or are heing born in Paris 
in 1923. 

Donald Ogden Stewart wrote a let- 
ter to Deems Taylor that describes 
the fever in his unique style. It 
read: .“‘Deems, dear, I’m going to 
have a novel. Break it gently to 
Mary; tell her about the birds anid 
flowers first, you know what to say. 
And Deems, I am going to’ Paris to 
have it. \ . ° ‘Then followed all 
the symptoms—over-eating, . circles 
under the eyes, irritability, &c., &c., 
until ‘a woman friend said when she 
read it, “I've had three children my- 
self, but- Don seems to know. more 
about it than I do!’’ The sad truth 
is that Stewart never did succeed in 
giving birth to his novel; it turned 
out to be fust another parody, 
christened ‘‘Aunt Polly’s History of 
Mankind.”’’ 

Edna 8t. —— Millay wrote a 
novel called ‘‘Hardigut’’ in Paris 
last yea¥.. Her publisher bought the 
| book before he. saw it. .‘‘Hardigut’’ 
was advertised in the advance cata~ 
logues Of Boni & -Liveright as the 
forthtoming first novel of the wo- 


published. No one knew what had 
happened to the book. Rumor has 
it that the publishers asked Miss 
Millay to call at their offices to dis- 





she got there she asked -to see her 
-" manuscript for a moment, and then 


cuss certain publishingdetails. When: 





Café de Dome—Paris. 


Drawn by George A. Picken. 


with a gesture that befits only a 
woman gehius tore it up and scat- 
tered the fragments. Her ; 
whisper something about ‘‘literary 
—— The cynics add some- 
thing ut her Nancy Boyd prose 
style endangering her reputation as 
a poet. , 
Gilbert Seldes recently returned to 
New York. He had left his duties 
as editor of The Dial to go to 
last Summer to join the little group 
of serious writers, In a tiny little 
court apartment on the fle Saint 
Louis, where‘not even the incessant 
honking of the Paris taxi horns could 
disturb, he completed his book on 
‘“The Seven Modern Arts,’’ He lived 
at the.time with Louls Galantiére, 
Paris literary correspondent of The 
New York Tribune, who when not in 
the throes of translating Jean. Coc- 
teau’s “‘Le Grand Ecart" for an 
American publisher, is deciding 
which of the two titles shall grace 
the cover of. his first novel soon to 
be finished. Galantiére’s work is s0 
well thought of here that those in 
the know will not be surprised if he 
is awarded the ‘prize last year given 
to Raymond Radiguet for ‘‘Le Diab'e 
Au Corps.” Radiguet's book is now 
being translated for American publi- 
eation. Galantiére is an American 


his writing in Paris. ‘‘The Young 
Intellectual in America’’ was accom- 


present, when he is not writing his 
Paris Letter for “Town and Coun- 


-itry” or drinking an Amer Picon at 
headq' 


uarters in Paris—The 
Dome—he is working on a new tome, 
probably another attack on civiliza- 
tion’ in the United States. In that 
atmosphere he finds himself best able 
to collect his resentments against 
America and Americans. 

Side by side with the writers of 
the last generation who have chosen 
to do all their work in Paris, such 
as Alvan Sanborh, Ezra Pound and 
F. Berkeley Smit of whom have 
married into families and are 
completely Francophile, we find such 


atelier here? she evolved ‘‘Geography 
and Plays’’ ‘that — with the in- 
comparable lines: 

Sweet tea, sweet tea, 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet tea. 
— ¢ @ 





Accompanied by several trunks of 


household effects, from dishpans to 
dusters,, Anzia Yeszierska breezed 
into Paris last Summer to ) Set atmos- 
phere for the last story in her forth- 
coming book of short stories. Know- 
ing only the one French word *‘‘ot,'’ 
which she thrust into the face of a 
taxi driver with the eddress of her 
destination on a slip of paper, ‘‘they 
say’’' she managed to get quite an 
unusual atmosphere. 

John Willard; author of ** The Cat 
and the Canary’’ has just taken an 
apartment in Paris for the express 
purpose of completing his new play, 
*"The Green Beetle."". He says it will 
undoubtedly out-mystery his other 
mystery -success..~Mr. Willard was 
calling for*his mail one morning at 
the American Express Company of- 
fice when he met Solita Salgno who 
used to act in the same ‘company 
with him. It developed that Miss 
Solano, too, had come to Paris to 
write. At a banquet in New York 
she recently met Mr. George Putnam 
and casually mentioned to him that 
she was working on her first novel. 
Mr. Putnam asked ‘to see what she 
had so far written. Having read the 
half of the manuscript that was fin- 
ished, he immediately offered to pub- 
lish the book. Miss Solano is now 
completing the manuscript an@G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons will bring it out 
under their stamp in August. 

Miss Solanc has just found an 
apartment which she will share with 
three other American girls, Janet 
Flanner, Leda Bauerberg and Mar- 
garet Lee, each of whom is writing 
her first. novel. Curiously enough, 
these embryonic authoresses sub- 
leased the apartment from an Ameri- 
can writer, Walter Adolphe Roberts, 
author of ‘Pierrot. Wounded and 
Other. Poems.’’ Mr. Roberts has just 
completed “his first novel ‘‘Austin 
Bride” and is on his: way to’ New 
York now to have it published. The 

of an author moving out,' 
with a manuscript under one arm and 
a portable typewriter under the 
other, and four writers moving in, 
each carrying her own little black 
typewriter case, was characteristic. 
The number of American writers in 
Paris seems to be increasing in just 


hours a day (every day) at their 
work there is always to be found day 
or night-a group of ‘‘young ineffect- 
uals’’ at the well-known Café de 





Pcme.. These are thie literuteurs 
who‘spend their time worrying abou 
when they will start their books, - 
While they worry, of course, the ~ 


saucers under their liqueurs pile-up< 
with amazing speed and the hours’ ©)” 


flit by on wings, 

There is, for ingtance, ‘‘one’’ Duf- 
ning. He ‘has spent.most of his 
twenty years in Paris at this café. 
They say he is a poet, but none of 
his poetry has ever been- published. 
No one ever sees his poems, but he. 
is always pointed out as Dunning” 
the poet. “He has already attained: 
his reputation, why bother about the” 


poetry? The story goes that he once: ~ 


saved up 1,200 francs to pay for 
having a volume ‘published. ‘But the 
souscoups tempted him to spend that. 
small fortune and he has never since 
been able to save —— to pay a 
printer. Z 
Joseph Goliomb has just returned 
to the Café de. Dome. Until last 
year his chief reason for fame was 


the fact that he was Zoe Beckley’s > 


husband. This Fall, however, his 
first book, a mystery story, “The ~ 
Girl in the Fog,’’ written in Paris, ~ 
was published and favorably accepted 

by the critics. He is back here writ- 
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| -ancient Gothic pile. 


"* . tradition of a King Lucius, 


~ erates 


gr Ethelbert's 
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Westminster Abbey From Remote Legendary Days 


A Review by 
CHARLES dé KAY 


English 


President of the Regicides,, occupied 
the deanery, and Cromwell, Ireton 
and Bradshaw were interred in the 
chapel reserved for the royal line. 
At the Restoration their bodies were 


“aor dug up and insulted. Pym’'s and Ad 


‘miral Blake's: were also ejected, but 


flan |Peinterred in the adjacent church- 


uality Court. 1923. wotiee, 
and XiIl., 246. 6 pp. 

ROKABLY na one who visits 
London fails to see Westmin- 
ster Abbey. ‘The Tower of 
’ Windsor, Hampton Court, the 
— or even St. Paul's €4- 
\ thedral, does not throw such a 
"“eome-hither upon the tourist as this 
It is British 
history from the time of the Con- 
ueron onward, crystallized in arch- 

> ftectural details, monuments, curi- 
“~#usly bare rooms, cloisters, tombs 
without carvings and tombs over- 
\joaded with figures. if you come to 
fandon before seeing the southern 
eliurches of England and those of 
Rouen, Beauvais, Rheims, Chartres 
“in France you are spelibound by the 
traceries and rose windows, ‘the ar- 
eades and canopies, the vistas within, 
the flying buttresses without. A 
Museum, too, with specimens of the 
] Pad and less bad taste in sculpture 


> -of succeeding generations. But the 


Westminster Abbey as a-convent for 
Monks, a college, a cathedral with 
“the right (before Henry VIII.) to 
Weal directly with his Holiness the 
Pope. And then to remember that 


S this abbey kept housés witiin’ its 


-@wn precincts where gentlemen un- 
@er difficulties, either criminal or 
“Merely financial, might get lodging 

‘and board while their’ pursuers 
ground their téeth in helpless rage 
just the other side of the sacred en- 
closure! Hard enough to recall a 
-song school where boys were taught: 
when their voices broke, like Oliver 
Twist, they were taken by the al- 
moner to london—quite a different 
place from Westminster—and there 
apprenticed to various trades. And 
a bit of a hospital also, but chiefly 
for its own monks. 

The two magnificent tomes issued 
this year by Canon Westlake treat 
of. Westminster from remote legen- 
dary days when an island called 
‘Thornea in the marshy neighborhood 
of the Thames induced first the Ro- 
mans and then the Saxons to build 
temple and church—witness the 
stone coffin of one Valerius Aman- 
dinus found in 1866, witness the 

A. D. 
184, who turned Christian and mis- 
sionary and was comfortably sent to 
Paradise in 201 by enraged pagans 
in Switzerland. The cathedral at 
(Colre (Chur) in Graubiinden is dedi- 
cate to him. Under King Ethelbert 
a wealthy man builds a church there 
to honor St. Peter, and Mellitus, 

-Bishop of London, agrees to conse- 
orate it, but, behold, St. Peter in per- 
fon comes by night, is ferried over 
by an awestruck native, and conse- 

the suddenly illuminated 
hillding in a way most satisfactory 
fo the Bishop and_the faithful. The 
holy revenant tells the ferryman to 
inform ‘the Bishop that now he has 

_ merely to perform the mass, while a 
‘wonderful draught of salmon will 

pay for the ferryman’s fee. This 
church is the West Minster. Osbert 
de-Clare, prior of the abbey, wrote 

'-@ lite of Edward the Confessor in the 

twelfth century, in which it is not 

Ethelbert; but Sebert, his nephew, 
King of the East Saxons, who, as 

vassal, erected the 
ehurch. Sebert is mentioned by the 
Venerable Hede, but not in connec- 
uon with the abbey. 
> Even under the Danes, ——— 


yard, thus proving how fine are the 
distinctions shown by pious men 
when swayed by politics. 

The church, which was restored or 
newly built just before the Conquest 
(10%). appears from the founda- 
tions of the apse to have heen de- 





— 
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signed after the plan of the abbey 
of Jumiéges in France. ('nder the 
aid dormitory is a room uséd, it its 
thought, as a prison for refractory 
monks. Edward the Confessor, or 8t. 


to be interred in the church. His 
tomb was opened in 1162 before a 





to Canon Westlake, the 
escaped desecration. It was not * 
1915 that the present building had 
t® be protected againat 

bombs, which fell near but did not 
hit.. Under Oliver Cromwell the 
preachers of the Commonwealth held 
ferth in the abbey church, with u« 
¢4reural and.nine musketeers pres- 
keep order. John. Bradshaw, 


se of prelates arid nobles. 





to detach a hair from Edward's 
j beard, but desisted when Abbot Gil- 
| next remonstrated. The body, so all 
| agreed, was miraculously well pre- 
served, and sixty years later the 
Confessor was duly canonized a 
saint. é 

Owing to the claims of the abbots 
|} of Westminster to hold directly of 


Edward, was one of the earliest kings | 


Gundulf, Bishop of Rochester, tried , 


the Pope, not to submit to the juris- 
diction of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury or of York, it was necessary 
for each newly elected abbot to pro- 
ceed to Rome t> get his election ap- 
proved by the Curia. A. very costly 
thing it was, not alone for the :ex- 
penses of the trip, but owing to the 
heavy fees and bribes-exacted by the 
authorities of the Church. Money 
borrowed for. this purpose by various 
abbots kept them for years ‘in the 
hands » usurers. In 1189 the Jews 





King Richard's coronation at West- 


History Crystallized in Stone 


The chapel was the site of an ex- 
traordinary scene. Cardinal Hugu- 
son’ had’ summoned the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York to 

+a council, together with the Bish- 
ops, abbots and clergy, who took 
their seats. in.-accordarice with 
their rank, The two Archbishops 
quarreled as to which of them 
should sit on the Cardinal’s right. 
‘On this place being taken by the 
Archbishop of York the servants 





North Front of Westminster as It Is. 


Miinster, but many- congregated 
about the gates of the abbey: 


One of them, attempting an en- 
trance, was assaulted and a riot 
ensued, in which some of them 
were killed. Two of the leading 
Jews of York were present. One 
escaped, but the other was 
. wounded and afterward forced to 
accept baptism. The Jews were 
afterward besieged. in their 
houses, which were ultimately set 
on fire. 


The violence and disorder among 
the people under the early Norman 
kings were reflected among the ec- 
cjesiastics, as the following occur- 
rence in 1176 at Westminster shows, 
Roger Hoveden being the authority: 








| 





of the other Archbishop threw 
themselves upon him, bore him to 
the ground, and trampled on him, 


had been forbidden to be present at! breaking his miter. The assembly 


broke-up in confusion. The Car- 


coronation the abbey also _ received 
the golden cloths, cushions and tim- 
ber of the stands which were the‘ 
sold. Some abbots obtained. charte:s 
to hold one or more annual fairs 2’ 
certain places now within london 
limits, the proceeds of which werd 


bey, however, were manors, agri- 
eultural lands, chapels, watermiti« 
and other realty granted by royalty. 
Another income was the granting of 
rights of asylum or ‘sanctuary’; 
but sometimes this proved costly. 

Westminster Abbey was one of the 
“chartered sanctuaries” having spe- 
cial privileges granted by the Kinz. 
Sanctuary extended far beyond the 
church over an area of some ——— 
defined bya wall: 





The oath which the sanctuary. 
seeker had to take at Westminster 
was not stringent. He Was re- 
quired to swear to disclése the 
cause of his coming, the names 
and condition of those he had 
wronged, to behave himself prop- 
erly, to observe the privileges and 
customs of the place, to submit to 
all judgments of the President, to 
carry out faithfully all contracts 
entered into within the sanctuary, 
to satisfy his creditors. as soon. as 
might be if he had fled thither on 
account of his debts, not to sell 
food or drink withig the area 


admit fugitives to his: abode,. nor 
to carry Weapons nor go out of 
sanctuary by day or night uniéss 
he had settled with his adversa- 
ries, not to defame other fugitives, 
not to do violence or suffer it to 
be done to any other inmate. 


In 1378 a knight who escaped from ~ 
the Tower of London was pursued by ' 
Sir Alan Boxhall, Constable of the 
Tower, and, though he reached the 
church while mass was. being sung, 
he was overtaken and slain in the 
choir itself. Under Richard Ii: Sir 
Robert Tresilyan fled from his politi- 
cal enemies and hid in sanctuary. An 
informer revealed his hiding . place 
and Tresilyan was taken from sanc- 
tuary by force and executed. In 1381 
a Marshal of the Marshaisea who 
tormented prisoners in his charge 
fled to Westminster for’ protection 
against a group of enraged citizens. 
The tatter tore him from the pillar 
at the shrine of St. Edward. Gragged 
him to Cheapside and cut off his 
head. In 1470 the Queen of Edward 


" TV. took sanctuary at Westminster, 


dinal fied and hid himself and no 
council was held: By way re- 
taliation Walter of ‘Westminster 
was sequestrated from.using his 
miter. 


Among the clerical.and lay troubles 
during five centuries the abbots 
of Westminster had a favored place. 
because royalty supported them. 
Favorites with the court, they found 
the neighboring City of London cold 
or hostile. In the fifteenth century 
tournaments were held in the Great 
Sanctuary ground to the north of 


for their seats. As perquisites at a 


| 


,{and architecture. 


where her son, Edward V., was born. 
Sometimes the abbot had to pay 
heavy fines for allowing prisoners in 
sanctuary to escape. That writer of 
queer, harsh verse, Skelton, having 
satirized Wolsey, fled to this sanc- 
tuary. All was not roseate with all 
of the abbots, for at times the right 
of sanctuary was shamefully abused 
by criminals who banded together 
and committed outrages on peaceful 
citizens. In 1531 the abbot began 
to curry favor with the powerful 
Thomas Cromwell by giving him an 
annual bribe. Up to this time the 
abbey and convent had remained a 
cathedral still, but not long after 
came the break with Rome and many 
changes took place under Protestant 
auspices. Under the Papacy these 
abbots of Westminster had political 
as well as ecclesiastical -weight and 
influence. The miter which the Pope 
conferred on them, says Canon West- S 
lake, was a potent link binding them 
to secular rathér than sacred affairs. 
Abbot Ware was Lord Treasurer and 
as an itinerant Justice rode the 
northern circuit. While the abbot 
served his country or his King, the 
prior attended to the varied and 
complicated affairs of the abbey. 

These sumptuous tomes,Swith their 
full-page plates and woodcuts in the 
text, their varied types and curious 
information, will be interesting to 
fally, but also to 
those who revel in British history 
Notes; appendix 
and index make of it a thorough as 
well as handsome piece of houk- 
making. 


* * 
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large. The chief support -of the ab=~ ~ 
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George Borrow, Friend of 
Tinkers and Gypsies 


His Complete Works in a New Edition, With Some 


Unpu 


A Review by \— 
HERBERT S. GORMAN 
COLLECTED WORKS OF GEORGE 

BORROW. ‘orwich edifion.. Ed- 
ited, with much hitherto unpui 
lished maw — Clement 
Shorter. 16 volumes, New York: 
Gabriel Wells. 
VEN the Borrow enthusiast 
admits the flaws in his idol. 
‘ George *Borrow is a great 
writer in spite of himself. 
He did not know how to 
fashion a novel nor wa» he particu- 
larly adept at building up a charac- 
terization. Ht is now conclusively 
proved that his philological excur- 
sions .were either inconsequential or 
inexact. The broken fragments and 
tidbits of knowledge. linguistic, geo- 
graphical, literary or ethnological, 
which sre scattered especially 
through “Lavengro"" and “The 
Romany Rye.” are 8s. perceptibly 
forced into the Scheme of the com- 
positions as to give some foundation 
for .the attacks of contemporary 
critics, those writers who irked Bor- 
row. so much that he added a chap- 
ter to “The Romany Rye” in which 
he. combated their judgments. 
Now that the “Collected Works of 
George Borrow’ have been issued in 


this new uniform edition (one that’ » 


is a delight to the eye and which 
possesses added value from the new 
material which has been added) it is 
possible to attempt once more an es- 
timate of the man who made him- 
self a writer by sheer force of will 
and who. secured a permanent place 
for himself ‘in English literature. in 
spite of his many defects. Only six 
of the sixteen volumes have already 
appeared. 

Although Borrow wrote more than 
a dozen hooks (some of them trans- 





blished Material 


sessed no idea of construction. He 
constantly bro«e through any frame- 
work that he set himself to adorn. 
Neither did he possess any charm in 


b-| his prose writing. He wrote with 


Cifficulty, and although he dubbed 
himself Lavengro (word-master) he 
was far. from obtaining any mas- 
tery over English composition. It 
was the subject-matter that made 
him; that, together with a certain 
trenchant gruffness and honesty of 
observation, kindled his characters 
to an undeniable existence. Besides 
this he possessed the chief charac- 
teristic of all great writers—an in- 
tense vitality.. The reader feels the 
man in his paragraphs; he senses 
there a driving force of. personality 
that surmounted the more literary 
virtues of style and le mot juste. 
Borrow's first great success was 
made with ‘The Bible in Spain.” 
The strange ingredients of that book, 
sorcery, Jews; Gentiles, Gitanos, 
Carlists, inquisitors, prisons, pro- 
uunciamentos, and a dozen other 
outlandish properties, established 
Borrow as an outrageously romantic 
figure blended of missionary, gypsy 
and buccaneer. He had to live up 
to this, and the living up loomed be- 
fore him as a trem: difficult 


” for it afforded him a pieth- 


ora of the peculiar material which; 


was especially adapted to his pictur- 


lations or adaptations from foreign - 


literatures) it is fairly safe to assert 
that his actual fame rests upon but 
four efforts. ‘These are “The Bible 
in Spain,”” “Lavengro,” ‘The Roma- 
ny Rye’ and “Wild Wales.” These 
books are inextricably interwoven 
with the author's own life, so much 
sy that they have: often been re- 
ferred to as autobiographical works. ’ 
Yet we know that the antobiographi- 
‘cal materia? was but a basis for writ- 
ten material which departed abso- · 
lutely ‘from the known. facts of. Bor- 
+ row’s life. Indeed, the author him- 


self is careful to point out that it is © 


incorrect: to place ‘his’ work in the . 


‘Rye” where Borrow answers his de- 
traetors he writes: 


“‘But ‘Lavengro’ pretends to be 
ap autobiography,” say the critics; 
and here the writer begs teave to 
observe that it would be well for 
people who profess to have a re- 
ward for truth not to exhibit in 


opportunity 
ef stating that he never said it 
y; never au-., 
thorized. any person. to say that 4, 
it was one, and that he has’ in 
innumerable instances declared 
public and private, both -before 
and after the work“was 
that it was not what is generally 
termed an autobiography. * * * 
‘The truth of the matter is that 
Borrow’s work is mainly fictionalized 
nutobiography, that he took liber- 
ties whenever he thought it would 
aid the work in question and that 
his main intention was not so much 
self-revelation as educational. Some- 
where he states that ““Lavengro,”’ for. 
nce, is a- philological book. Ti 
is this and it is other things, too. 
It is autobiography, a description of 
wandering days both before and 
after Borrow left the famfiy fold. 
It is also picaresque fiction, plotiess 
but charmingly held together by the 
thread of the wanderings of the 
author. It is also an attack on 
Popery, although this is a secondary 
aspect of the book. infrequently it 
‘sg poetry. Occasionally it drifts into 
sporadic essays on. various literary 
_ genres. Nearly always it is a rather 
formless sort of book, a fact that is 
true of all of Borrow’s prose com- 
}- sitions, g 
From sche very first Borrow pos- 
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New 
Forest 
Gypetes. 


Prom a Priat 
By 
B. Hesketh 
Hubbard 


his penniless days in London ag a 
hack writer, and the wandering 
months with the tinkers and the 
Petulengro tribe of gypsies. It is 
this companionship with the gypsies 
(a companionship which is extended 
in “Lavengro’s’’ sequel, “The Roma- 
ny Rye’’) , upon which the major 
portion of Borrow’s fame is based. 
No-matter whether he was accurate 
or not (and many students of gypsy 
life assert that be overworked 

imagination to be astonishing) he 
could make these people live, could 
make them stand out as breathing 
creations. Jasper Petulengro, old 
Mrs. Herne, Ursula, Tawno Chinkno, 
are triumphs of a man who created 
them (or transmogrified them) 
| «without any particular qualities as. 





George Bervew. 
From a Painting by Heury Wyniham Phillips. 
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Mumpers’s Dingle. ‘ 





‘yuage to Isopel Berners, for in- 








r ‘ 


etance, while she was aching for 
love of him), undeniably tactless, in- 
tolerant as regards religion (he 
never loses an opportunity to attack 
the Roman Catholic Church), some- 
what crude and at times vulgar. 
He was neither a gypsy gentleman 
nor a philological scholar. The 
mark of his wanderings was upon 
him,’ and beneath his cold exterior 
there always lurked a rather savage 


his} fierceness. He was_a primitive, in a 


sense. His love and praise of 
rugilism and the old-time maulers 
of England, his interest in rough 
sports, in dog fighting, his absorp- 
tion in the Newgate Calendar, and 
his ease among riff-raff and 
vagrants unmistakebly exhibit his 
character. Yet he had the leanings 
of a scholar. The principle thing 
that he lacked was a wide mind. In 


an age of awakening liberalism he 


small share in making him what he 
was. 


that he picked up Gaelic, Well 
German, Danish, Armenian, 


sian, Polish, Romany, French, Sp 


ish and several others, and in 1880 
he published a book called ** 4 
or, Metrical Translations from 
languages and Dialects.” 
necessary to state that he was @ 


the least. But even here, as in 
life, his efforts are marked by a’ 
tain doggedness of purpose and 
passion to circumscribe. He 


cn 
In his old age at Oulton he was @ 


him there-in the year 1874, writes: 


thd 
at 





less. 

him), Borrow. . still jonally 
trudged.the twenty-five miles to 
Norwich as a cure for insomnia. 


lt is difficult to find precedents 
wri! 


self as a youth used to beg the book 
from her, and he states that he read 
it from cover to cover. 

His main passion in life was lan- 
guages, and he is constantly intro- 
ducing extraneous conversations in 
his books which are concerned with 
the meanings of words. Some of this 

dredged 


questionable. . He himself points out 





many traits that would seem to ms 
it impossible ever to view hint witl 





It is uns 
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A Review by 
MARY SIEGRIST 


Ny 


rses Written With a Zest for Life and Love of Beauty 


Muriel Strode ‘*‘At the Roots of the Grasses”’ 


a& ROOTS OF THE GRASSES. 


Muriel Strode. 


TERE now 


New York: Mof- 


is Muriel Strode 


confronting the universe at 


the “* 


roots of the grasses."' 


She comes boldly as by un- 


jeationed right—withal 
“her deep concern to get 
id, all that 


reverently 
it 
pressés on her 


} within. Here is urgent poetry— 


that had to get itself written 

ma would not wait—poetry that car- 

es within it a world of inescapable 

r aml power. 

h are many who storm the 

-of the palaces of song, but 

we are comparatively few who 

enter there, take theii” place 

‘are at home.. Many well-inten- 

i versemakers are tugging wild- 

pat the skirts of the infinite—but 

i) realities are fatal things to 

with unless you are a poet. The 

bit is for jhe most part only a 

ayal of effort. With Muriel Strode 

fis different. There has been no 

id effort to grasp cosmic meanings. 

have simply happened this 

in her own ‘soul—that is all 

h has happened——-has crystallized 

-the theatre of her own mind and 

Life has taken on for her a 

¢ meaning and will get itself 

orde this way. No matter 

her she is thinking in blades of 

s or in terms of eagies’ talons, 

@ is absorbed with the thought of 

* daumic. the universal. In her 

fupation with spiritual issues 

i@ etx her ego ride Guinevere-fash- 
through the universe. 

Ow, there arc many persons who 

i be annoyed by this I-ness of the 

’) There are those, it is said, who 

deliberately counted the per- 

pronouns ‘that run through 

pages. .Others will doubtless be 

ol “edge at what they may choose'to 

i “indecent exposure of soul.” 

HL others—savants it may be—will 

hot like the uniform cosmic flavor 

ot. these poems. Who is Muriel 

£ ode, perhaps they will ask, and 

=} | how did she come to get a corner on 


wl 


i the universe? Well, the answer ‘Is. gne spent her girlhood, receiving her 


| ithixn: Muriel Strode is herself—splen- 
diddy herself—and it is a great self 
{chat she brings to us. You cannot 
aul her lines dt all without finding 
% ss out. 
“1 ask credentials? 
“s « pine on the top of the 
hill that knows me lik® a 
brother. 


schooling in turn from father and 
mother, whe were ‘‘little red school- 
house"’ teachers. 

At the age of 15 Muriel Strode left 
home and entered a business school 
in Denver. From that time on until 
her marriage she fought out her eco- 





nomic problems alone. In the midst 


of her business career she began to| 





/'Phere’s not ¢ bypath~but knows 
2 my daily way. 
cf the fields exude welcome as 1 pass, 
“i the stream chorties as I near, 
% the grasses embrace my feet. 
ae trees incline with gentle whis- 
perings and graze with their 
soft leaves my cheek. 
\) Phe pluwboy stops to 
aa friend. 
 Bhe is an essentially fine human 
\heing. For this reason -what she says 
Sis valuable. For after all, in poetry 
‘in wrt. it is — a question of 


call me 


af perception. The thought that 
through sensitive, generous 
is will somehow arrange itself in 
enificant beauty and find its home 
us, 
what a great many human beings 
arly the “‘unpleasant -peo- 
pple” think about life or death or 
bwhat lies beyond. Their conclusions, 
© matter through what niceties of 
igic they are derived or in what 
Miliancy of raiment they are 
lothed, are nothing to us—must be 
r alien. But when one in 
wee nature there is spaciousness 
reverence and thirst for beauty 
éaiks out, what she says matters 
th—is bound to be of genuine im- 
These insights and perceptions 
@ can safely trust. They come out 
“B® sensitive, finely synthesized, 
ly co-ordinated personality at 
with itself. -’ 
iu Strode was born in the 
‘River country of Edgar Lee 
~Fulton County, Ill. Her 
iperents were pioneers. On the 
7 where they originally settled 


rt 


It‘really does not matter to, 


write poetry. 


atop New York buses, in busy de- 
partment stores or in the quiet of the 
night. 
in “At the Roots of the Grasses,” 
earlier in ‘A Soul's Fuaring,”’ 
Miss Strode comes swinging on the 
hilltops with a mighty shout or 
bowed in the valley with sadness that 
has no less of beauty. Her moods 
‘are many and they are full of intens- 
ity. Her deeply visi d 
carry over to the mystical border of 
human consciousness. She has enor- 
mous zest for life and great reser- 
voirs of spiritual strength—an inex- 
haustible sense of creative ‘power. 
“You may destroy my castles,” she 
says, PRut I have the timbers to 
build ten thousand more.” Her poetry 
is streng, elemental, free. The fine 
spiritual aristocrat is within her. 
Hers is no narrow, reluctant vision. 
Her. impassioned thought. renders 
itself In tumultuous images and sym- 
hols that move onward with irresist- 
ible sweep. At times there is some- 


as 


Ai. 





This she has done con-| 
' tinuously, jotting down her thoughts: 


Muriel Strode. 


that lives and moves and breathes. 
Throughout the poems there is an 
unbroken thread of mysticism, - of 
striving for cosmic consciousness. 


fdo not utter littleness—t! speak a 
sky-line or an -ant-hill. ; 

I speak big things, that measure 
up to big trees and little 
grasses; great things, like God 
and daffodils ; stupendous 
things, like ages and a moment. 

This ‘*f” of which she speaks is to 

her not the entity bounded by her- 
self, but that which hag identified—- 
or seeks to identify-—itself with -all 
that is—that. which recognizes and 
seeks ever more deeply to consum- 
mate its oneness with all life. 


{ am. not a blade of grass—I am 
all the grass. 

lam not a tree—I am the farest. 

f am not a-star—but all the stars 
in the firmament. 

Iam not a human being—I am the 
multitudes that walk the earth. 

lam the universal—Fall. 


i am a traveler on the great high- . 


way, friend to the elements, 
brother to the calm and the 
storm, neighbor to the night 
and the day, to the stars and 
the sun. 

If those who insist that Muriel 
Strode is cluttered with herself—car- 
ries an incubus of ‘“‘ego’’—will read 
beyond the outer vehicle it. will be 
apparent to them that this method of 
exvression ts simply a road she has 
taken in the quest of the universal. 


But even if ~they were personal I‘s 





thing of the sweep of the aval 

at other times the words seem to 
utter themselves slowly and to be 
full of leisure. Whatever the mood 
the poet gives herself to it whole- 
heartedly and gets out of it its finest 
distillation. The cup. that she holds 
out to be filled of life is a generous 
one.- She comes in a-glory of yearn- 
ing and unfear and assurance that 


her no ‘‘desert consciousness."" Her 
self is one vast lofiging for complete- 
ness, to encompass the whole, to 
establish union in herself with all 








that d across these pages we 


should, I think, ultimately accept the 


whole cargo for’ ‘the beauty with 
which they are indissolubly inter- 
twined:. Her medium, too—this un- 


varying cadenced verse form and its 
quality of rhapsodic utterance—is for |. 
her natural and inevitable. There is 


she will eventually find. There is in} gle 


ties in manner and method, it may 
be, that we would like to revise are 
the, things that time will often most 
surely justify. It is probable that in 
exploring her own soul—in following 
unquestioningly the creative forces 
within herself and identifying her- 
self with the universe—in thus turn- 
ing upon the pole of her own nature 
—Miss Strode has found the happiest 
conceivable method and form of ex- 
pression. Certainly she is big enough 
to have recognized her own burning 
bush. It is herself—all selves—in re- 
tation to the whole tract of lifé> noth- 
ing less than a universe aflame with 
divine intention that. she celebrates. 
In this way she identifies herself 
: with all the pain as well as the joy. 
of existence. Somewhere she says 
“I am every struggier there is. 1 
am every heart that breaks.” 
again: 

I am the Lazarus sores of the ages, 
but I do not doubt the arrival 
of the Christian of Healing. 

I am‘a laborer in the pits, but al- 
ways there is the blue sky 
above me, and flie gold stars 
and sometimes a white bird had 
flown over and [I have heard 
the scurrying of days and the 
hurrying of feet. I have sensed 
the soul of the spring and the 
nearness of the roses. 

Sometimes | have caught a breath 
like vision Hields and sometimes 
a sound like a dream cadence. 

Elsewhere, in’ unquenchabdile faith, 

she declares: 


' Life-may break my body and my 
days—and my soul may laugh 
at her impotency. 

She may destroy me ahd I may go 
laughing over the hills. A few 
hours mutilated and eternity 
lies in the residuum. 

She may mar” the realities, but 
what of my dreams! 


It is natural that 2 poet like this 








And: 


cries: ‘‘God, set me free with dragon 
flies and wasps and dusty millers. 
* * * Let me grasp half so much 
life as despised things, as pursiane 
and mullen and wort. * * -* Eat- 
ing the clean earth with their roots, 
drinking the light with their leaves— 
God-things of opprobrium—but 
God's.” Elsewhere in her eager en- 
compassing she declares: 


I am but a mauve mouse of time, 
but I come to gnaw the ropes 
of the ages that bind me. 

I am but a drop of water, but the 
trickling centuries shall set me 


I am but a stray shaft of sun, but 
I fertilize the soil where I- le 
dead, I quicken my dust. 
am the resurrection of me. 

There is—there will be for many— 

something liberating in the bigness . 
of all this. Of course there are those 
who doubt or are. bored by or for 
some other reason are {inhospitable 
to the ‘“‘cosmic urge stuff.” They 
are quite right about it! For them 
it does not exist. There are others 


I 


‘fer whem, happily, it does. That is 


the difference. i 

It.4s natural that in all this rich- 
ness of thought there should be the 
gesture of abundant faith. Miss 
Strode is of the race of the spiritual 
strong-fibered who comes “‘‘not as 
one who has escaped pain but as one 
who has glorified it.” Her challenge 
to life is unending and full of glad- 
ness. It is deep-set in the faith that 
sees only ultimate and full attain 
ment, as when she says: 


I was‘ not projected here, to my 
ultimate eonfusion. 


That that is true for systems of 
worlds is also true for me. 
i — my rhythm = the ‘tides 
and the seasons, I have my fit- 
ness. 


God did not give. a law unto the 
. — unto the ebb and flow 
seas and ve me out. 
Sa Tad nox — to 
* burrow and leave me without 
direction or intent. 


Elsewhere she declares unforget- 
tably that she ‘‘will find her way”: 


I will find my way! E 

The birds have not chart of the 
skies nor the fishes the paths 
of the sea. 

Time rolls to no man's determining 
and none pilot the moon across. 
the heavens. 

I will find my way! : 

The winds are not leashed to a 
blow 


The seasons afrive in undirection 
and the moles bore on in their 
unseel Tam not less——_ 

I will find my way! 
_* s - s . . — 

I will arrive at last, through silk 
and fine laces, at voluntary 
huckaback. 

Through many feastings, down 


I will arrive at the simple things 
of the spirit, at the religion of 
hemp and sandals. 

I wif find the God that conceals 
Himself in a coarse crust, the 


divinity that lies in a thatched 
roof and slab walls. 


And in these deeply moving lines 
she announces the way of her com- 
hing: 

Iam coming the upward route, the 
hill road. 1 am leaning hard on 
my staff, my mountain 
are torn—but I am coming, IT 
am on the far. high 1} * 

1 am coming with a spray of kinni- 
kinnic in my mountain ‘coat 
and the Autumn colors in. my 
mountain soul. ‘ 

With her whole self Miss Strode is 
seeking for the holiness -of beauty, 
seeking it with such intensity that 
her poetry is not less than an evoca- 
tion. She has the stalwart soul of 
the open and she has “lived long 
days of pine and spruce.” She 
breathes fine air. For her-the foolish 
little fences and compartments of 
life have necessarily disappeared in 
a fine fusion, a triumphant spiritual 
awareness. If she had written ne 
other lines she would have been poet 
by virtue of these alone: 


You —* 0 holy —V and I say 


—— and I 
say prs. | sacred walls of the 


” 
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Enthusiasms of a London § 
Editor : 


One Whose Prejudice Is in Favor of Americans 


By JOSEPH B. GILDER 
long after arriving in Lon- 
don, for a more or less pro- 

; tracted stay, some twenty 

years ago, it was my good 
fortune to meet St. Los Strachey— 
then, as nqw, editar and proprietor 
of The Spectator. While 1. re- 
mained in England he was very 
kind to me, and I felt not a little 
pride in the fact, assuming that | 
had favorably impressed 2» man ex- 
ceptionally rich in the matter of 
rriends and.~ - acquaintances. The 
reading of his autobiography—‘‘The 
Adventure of Living’’—has, how⸗ 
ever, dispelled this pleasing i- 
lusion, for I now realize that the 
amiabllity whose evidences were s» 
agreeable was dué, not ty any merit 
of my own, but mainly, if not 
wholly, to the fact thit IT was «an 
American. To be a member of this 
prolific branch of the English-speak- 
ing tribe creates so favorable a prej- 
udice in Mr. Strachey's mind that 
one must be a very poor specimen, 
indeed, not to be persona grata in 
his sight. The disillusionment, ! 
may add, is not a wholly painful 
one, for while his friendliness may 
have in it nothing personal to one’s 
eelf, an American can ontertain only 
the friendliest of sentiments towsrd 
#o sincere, albeit so inclusive, a well- 
wisher of the American people. 

As one who has worn the editorial 
harness for the greater part of a life- 
time, I have always particularly 
envied Mr. Strachey. his job; for 
what could be more delightful, if 
one is to be an editor at all (and is 
it not the most fascinating of call- 
ings?) than to be the director of 
an old, famous and influentiai po- 
Itical and literary wéekly—and, ‘ be- 
ing the editor, to be-.also the sole 
owner? .This comes near to being 
too happy a lot, however serious the 
sibility it tall 1t was al- 
most thrust upon St.. Loe Strache; 
while he was still.a youn man, and 
for more than five and thirty years 
he has-so conducted his paper as to 
show his quite exceptional Titness 
for the task. As an editor he has 
a@hered to the highest iceals, an‘? 
as a proprietor he has never sought 
to bring about any lowering of the 
editorial standard. Ridiax two dif- 
ficult horses, he has kept one foot 
on each with equal skill and firm- 
ness. 4 

The popular conception of an edi- 
tor is of a man disillusioned if not 
cynical—especially when he has 
reached an age at which * youth, 





An_enthusiast in his teens, he is av 
less an enthusiast in his sixties: ~ 
I was about to say that his life hes 


, by them) concurrently ?ll 
through his life. And in the matter 
enthusiasms he will be going 

so long as this machine is to 


left completely, utterly alone, not 
merely in the world but in some- 
thing far, far bigger—in the _uni- 
verse, in a vastness infinite and 
unutterabie.’’ 


Though I was isolated, I had no 
wense of smaliness or of utter in- 
significance in face of the Uni- 
‘verse. I did not feel myself a 
miserable, fortuitous atom, a 
grain of cosmic dust. I felt 
(though, again, I am interpret- 
ing rather than recording). that. 
I was fully equal to my fate. As 
a human being I was not only im- 
mortal but capax imperri—a crea- 
ture worthy of a heritage so tre- 
mendous. From that day to this, 
talk about the futility of man and 
his destiny has left me quite cold. 


He kept this experience to him- 
self, at the time—“ a remarkable 
thing for so eager a talker end ex- 
pounder as I have always been.” 
Similar, though not equally vivid, 
sensations or ‘‘ ecstasies"’ visited 
him “* as a lad, as a young man and 
even up to the age of 40 or 
45." But he was in no way 
“ psychic,”” “ cranky’’ or “ ab- 
normal.’ On the contrary, he was 
** exeeedingly fond of outdoor sports 
of all .sorts,’’ and although at 9 
or 10 he had outgrown his strength 


by 
W. Rothenstein. 


and was ‘* not allowed to play active — 


games, or run about, or any of 
the things ” in which he “ delight- 
ed,” he was, all his life, ‘* exceeding 
fend of the joys of bodily exercise, 
whether swimming, rowing, riding, 
walking, mountaineering, skating, 
playing tennis, racquets or whatever 
game was going."’ Though excelling 
im none of these pastimes, he got 
from all of them ‘‘ intense enjoy- 
ment,” tasting, indeed, ‘* almost 
every form of athieticism,’’ and gen- 
tinely smacking his lips “ at the 
flavor of each in turn.”’ 


13°“ the book habit * 
as far as poetry was concerned, with 
# Tush.” At 14 he printed a pam- 
phiet of original verse remarkable 
for its finish, and at 15 he 
pretty much all the 
newer British poets. 
boy days, he says, 
Byron or my _ Shelley 

ugh their pages in a delirium 
delight.’ At Oxford ** the ai 
ly stimulated my love of verse 








Then there was political economy— | 


as charming to Mr. Strachey. as 

“ divine philosophy °’ to Milton. 

was, while only a schoolboy, 2 pas- 

sionate admirer of Arch, the man 
fi 


situation was, 
against the bigwigs who thought 
him “a cheeky young ass’’ and 
treated him accordingly. 

A “ wretched Latinist,”’ he yet was 


Strachey asserts, “‘I have never 


t heard such talk as in my own rooms 


z 


from the account he gives of 
adequate preparation to meet the 
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my walks and rides, and of my 
expeditions up the river; for, not 
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. The other three were the late 

of Devonshire (in his day 

‘the Duke ’’ par excellence), John 
Hay and Joseph Chamberlain. Hay, 
was ‘‘ a fervent admir- 

er,’’ interested him not only by his 
and 


At the age of 5 Mr. Strachey saw 
in a weekly paper a cartoon illus- 
trating ‘‘ The Last Shot ’’ in the 
Civil War; later he learned from his 
father, ‘‘ an intense abolitionist,’’ to 
venerate Lincoln’s name. His sym- 


their «tock in trade by the censor- 
ship early.in the World War, this 
particular journalist should have 


course, was not for publication, and 
in no instance.was any indiscretion 


SRE RES 
ai —J 


entertaining volume 

rule not to write of the living—a 
conveniently ignored whenever ‘he 
saw fit. > 


rated by a 
bey—the erection 
‘happily accomplished. 





which {s now 
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ARIEL, OU LA VIE DB SHELLEY. 
By And-é Maurois. Paris: Ber- 


an much as any one could wish for 
® great poet. Every one who came 
in close contact with him seems to 
have kept a journal and preserved 
- his letters. 
many interesting figures of his time 
—Byron, William Godwin, Mary 
Godwin, Clara (or Jane) Clairmont, 
Leigh Hunt, Peacock, 
Keats and others who have become 
known through knowing the poet. 


Shelley's life, 
André Maurois to make a romance 
— the work of a novelist rather 
-than a historian or critic,’’ he says 
in a foreword. The result seems to 
be a 
out, for nowhere in the book does 
the reader gain a good view of the 
man who could write ‘‘ To a Sky- 
lark *’ and ‘‘ Promethus Unbound.” 


attracts Maurois and will doubtless 
fascinate many readers of his book. 
‘He_is already known as a clever 


at work on British traits, as in “* The 


"which 


HELLEY’S short life was full 
of romantic incident and the 
biographical material -which 
has been collected since his 
death, just a century ago, is 


His name ts linked with 


Southey, 


Out of the voluminous records of 
it has occurred to 


* Hamlet ” with Hamlet left 


it is the human comedy in which 
Shelley played the leading part that 


writer whose wit is at its best when 


Silences of Colonel Bramble ’’ and 
“The Discourses of Dr. O'Grady.” 

While leaving out the most im- 
portant fact about Shelley, namely, 
that he was a very great poet, Mau- 
tois avails himself of poetic license 
to tell his story. He claims au- 
thority in the mass of Shelley litera- 
ture for all his statements; it is a 
case of the truth but not the whole 
truth. Much will be pardoned him, 
however, for the sake of his char- 
acterizations, for his keen wit and 
gentile irony. M. Maurois belongs 
to the line of Montaigne. La Fon- 
taine, Voltaire and Anatole France 
and he has that ease, simplicity 
and grace which are the great charm 
of so many French writers. 

“ Artel *’ ts the story of Shelley's 
life from his days at Eton to the 
end at. the funeral pyre on the 
Italian sands. It is the story of a 
spirit in conflict with.a gross world— 
the story of Matthew Arnold's 
“beautiful and ineffectual angel 





beating his wings in a luminous void 


in vain.” It is infinitely pathetic, 
full of the tears of things, yet in- 
tensely human and colored by fan- 
tastic irony. It is the irony of that 
life that M. Maurols grasps most 
naturally. 

The facts of Shelley's life being 
already known, the reader of M. 
Maurois’s book can spend his time 
admiring his way of presenting 
them, his character drawing and his 


-philosophizing. He will find the 


sustained note of the book struck in 
the opening paragraphs: 

In 1800 King George III. of 
England put at the head of the 
aristocratic college of Eton, Dr. 


Keate, a terrible little man, who 
"regarded 


flogging as a necessary 
stage on to the road to all mora) 
perfection and who ended his ser- 
mons with “ Be charitable, boys, 
or 1 shall thrash you until you 
are.”* 
The gentlemen and rich mer- 
chants whose sons he _ reared 
looked upon this pious ferocity 
without disfavor and regarded as 


Ministers, Bishops and Generals in 
the country. 


This is the school in which Shelley 
himself and the life against 
he at once rebelled, refusing 
to accept the rules of the game and 
getting the name of “ Mad Shelley." 
Already Godwin's “ Political Jus- 
tice " was his guide and he read 
the French philosophers. At home he 
was soon at.war with his father, 
Timothy Shelley. 

M. Timothy had good inténtions 
—it was what rendered him in- 
supportable. He loved letters with 
the irritating awkwardness of 
the unlettered. He affected a 
worldly respect for religion, an 
aggressive tolerance for new ideas 
and pompous philosophy. 


Shelley. with the proselyting fer- 
vor which never weakened, turned 


first to his sisters and his cousin, 
Harriet Grove: 


The picture he paint+A_ them. of 
*he untverse was amyl. On the 


{ 


His “Adventures in Life Novelized by a French Author 


one hand, vice—kings, priests and 
the rich; on the other, virtue— 
philosophers and the poor. On the 
one hand, religion in the service of 
tyranny; on the other, Godwin 
and his political justice. 


Shelley, in love with his cousin, 
loses her because of his radical and 
revolutionary preaching. “It is 
rare,’’ remarks our cynical author, 
** that good-looking women have a 
taste for dangerous ‘ideas. Beauty, 
nature’s orderly form, is essentially 
conservative.”" . 

This shock in the life of Shelley 
is closely connected with his expul- 
sion from Oxford as the author of the 
pamphiet “-The Necessity of Athe- 
ism.’’ His Hfelong friend. Jefferson 
Hogg, received the same sentence. 
The Dean ‘‘ was evidently in the 
mood that evening to expel the whole 
college.’’ 

The courtship and marriage of 
Shelley which followed soon after his 
banishment and complete break with 
his father contain the stuff of high 
comedy. when looked at from tha 
point of view of a modern French 
romancer. Shelley, young, hand- 
some, heir to a large estate and a 
title, but. now penniless in London, 
going about with his pockets full 
of bread and raisins, was not long 
in attracting the attention of Har- 
riet Westbrook, a friend of his sis- 
ters at the Young Ladies Academy 
in Clapham, and quite as important 
for Shelley’s future, of Harriet’s 
sister, Eliza. MHarriet.was 16 and 
Eliza almost twice age; Harriet 
distractingly pretty, hard, re- 
joicing only in her handsome black 
hair. Here are the three who, 
after an elopement to Scotland, set 
up housekeeping” together. The 
young philosopher, whose views on 
marriage had cost him so much _al- 
ready, put his neck under the yoke 
that Eliza rather than Harriet was 
to make unbearable for him. 

Much has been made of Shelley’s 
abandonment of his wife and his 
alliance with Mary Godwin, and 
that step doubtless did bring déwn 





woes innumerable on several fami- 


From on 


Engraving. 


lies. It also had a great influence 
on Shélley’s work as a poet and held 
back that recognition that he might 


| have had during his lifetime. M. 


Maurois does not concern himself 
with the moral qualities of Shelley's 
act, but what an ext elope- 
ment was that which he describes 
in the pages! Shelley, Mary Godwin 
and her stepsister Clara Clairmont 
steal away from London, cross the 
Channel and reach Paris, where 
their funds are exhausted. They 
borrow 1,200 francs, resolve to con- 
tinue their journey to. Switzerland 
on foot, buying a donkey for Mary 
to ride. 

The strange trio make their way 
for many leagues, the donkey being 
the first of the party to collapse. 
From Troyes Shelley sends off a 
letter to Harriet, which must be the 
most remarkable letter ever written 
to a deserted wife by an eloping hus- 
band. He asked nothing less than 
that Harriet should come and join 
him ahd Mary Godwin. 

She would live near them and 
would be sure to find there at least 
one true friend. -He gave her with 
much naturalness the news of 
Mary's health. This frankness ap- 
peared to him very simple and he 
did not doubt that his wife would 
arrive soon. Perhaps the-*‘ world ** 
would consider this life in common 
immoral, but what mattered the 
opinion. of the world? Was it not 
better to yield to pity and tender- 
ness than prejudices without ra- 
tional bases? Harriet did not reply. 


The elopers speedily came to the 
conclusion that their life in Switzer- 
land, without sufficient funds, would 
be intolerable, and the return voyage 
to England was begun. Here Shel- 
ley: learned the cost of. defying Eng- 
lish convention. The most outraged 
of his coun’ en was William God- 
win: ; ; 


Shelley pleaded that he had only 
applied the principles of “ Political 
Justice *’; that only further irri- 
tated the author of the treatise. 
“ Political Justice ” was in his eyes 
a theoretical book, the principles 
of which would have been excellent 








in a Utopian country (and anyway 
he had written it a long time ago) 
but in London, in the midst of a 
pitiless society, in his own house 
and with his only daughter, to 
expose him to the jests of his 
friends, and that through the per- 
version of: his own principles—no, 
he would never pardon it. 


But tt is hard to pardon Godwin, 
for while refusing to see his daughter 
or Shelley he continued to borrow 
money of them. 

Harriet also persecuted them. A 
child was born to her but this 
brought no sign of reconciliation 
with Shelley—‘* Shelley was not sure 
the child was his.’"” Hogg and Pea- 
cock remained the friends of the out- 
lawed couple. Mary’s child was born 
but’ soon died. She records in her 
journal her dream that her baby was 
alive. * 


But the triple ménage had run its 
course, Mary had periodic jealousy 
of the passionate Clara, and it was 
finally decided that she must leave 
them. Soon afterward began the af- 
fair between Lord Byron and Clara, 
which was to be renewed in Switzer- 


land and was to bring into the world | 


that unfortunate Allegra Byron. 
Since we are to consider ‘‘ Ariel *’ 
as the work of a novelist rather than 
or it is seen why 
Lord Byron plays such a large part 
in its pages, To set off the fine 
spiritual qualities of Shelley, what 
could be better than the dark and 
evil figure of Byron? Ariel and Don 
Juan! 


At this time Byron was famous 
all over Europe, Shelley was little 
known, Shelley listened to the third 
canto of ‘‘ Childe Harold ’’ and de- 
spaired of ever equaling it. But 
Byron, the man, was even more 
astounding to Shelley than Bryon, 
the poet: 

Byron had braved prejudices, 
but he believed in them: He had 
encountered them in pursuit of 
his desires and had passed beyond 
them, but regretfully. What Shel- 
ley had done naively he had done 

Driverr out by the 
for worldly 


world, he cared only 


| Shelley as Leading Man in a Romantic Comedy » 


A bad husband, he 
only legitimate love. 
* © © He tried to terrify Eng- 
land-by playing an audacious role, 
but it was through despair at not 
having been able to conquer in a 
traditional way. 


Byron’s life at Venice, his treat- 
ment of Clara, the death of their 
daughter were incidents only less 
trying for Shelley than the great 
shock of his life—the suicide of Har- 
riet, who drowned herself in the Ser- 
pentine. The story of her life after 
her separation from Shelley is one 
of the blank spaces in the Shelley 
literature and one which may merci- 
fully be allowed to remain so. 


There is another episode in Shel- 
ley’s Mfe which Maurois has treated 
most -amusingly. It is an impor- 
tant, episode, for to it the world 
owes ‘** Epipsychidion ''—the friend- 
ship of Shelley and Emilia Viviani. 

After several painful years the 
Shelleys find themselves at ‘Pisa. 
They become the centre of a lit- 
tle group—Shelley’s cousin Tom 
Medwin, the’ Williamses, the Irish 
Count Taaffe, the Greek patriot 
Mavyrocordati, Trelawny, and fina'ly 


an extraordinary Italian priest 
with the diabolic and penetrating 
glance of the inquisitor of Venice, 
the Rev. Professor Pacchini, called 
the Devil of Pisa, abbé without 
religion and professor without 4 
chair, great amateur of women 
and pictures, antiquary, procurer. 
connoisseur and universal pander- 
er. He was the man who always 
finds a Palazzo to rent and takes - 
his commission from the landlord 
and tenant, recommends a teacher 
of Italian and shares with him the | 
income from the lessons, and slips 
mysteriously to the Englishman on 
voyage the name of a Marchese 
anxious to sell an Andrea del 
Sarto. 


It was this amazing Devil of Pisa 
who told Shelley the story of the 
beautiful Countess Emilia Viviani, 
condemned to life in a convent by a 
cruel stepmother. Shelley is taken 





“ /gleen and profound. voluptuous- ~ 
certain Italians 


to see her. 

The abbé went to get Emilia, and 
‘soon Mephistopheles returns with 
Marguerite. He had not exag- 
gerated the, beauty of the young 
woman; her black hair was simply 
tied like that of a Greek nurse, 
her faultiess profile seemed the 
* work of a perfect seulptor; the 
palor of her coloring brought. out 
parla ge Cw Seg ie Tiggee o 


ness «no which sur- 
pass the 
It was in Emilia that Shelley 
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What Byron May Have Gained by Leaving England 


Italian Fountains of His Poetic Inspiration 


A. Review by 
H.NELSON GAY 
BY RONISMO {ATALIANO. Per An- 
tonio Parta. 336 pp. Milano: LL. 
F. Coglati, —— 1 fire. 


— 


SPENTURY- ago--an —— 


ne naw long forgotten,. 


~ Egerton Brydges, expreased : 


the doubt “whether Byron 
would have produced one of.- his 
finest poems if he had continued 
to ’ reside in-: England.” _ Putting 
wonjecturde aside, it is a his- 
Torical fact that,.with the exception 


, of the ‘Third Ganto of ‘Childe Har- 


old,’* written in Switzerland, Byron 
poured forth all his greatest verse 
in Italy; 
him as one of the richest fountains 
of his-inspiration;” he dreamed ,of 
writing his own.masterplece in ‘the 
ltalian language, and ‘Italy “became: 
a fertilé field, perhaps the most fer- 
tile. of hix posthumous influence. 
After~lexs than four years’ resi- 
dence among the Italians, Byron, 
with hix aecustOmed sincerity—we 
use the word “accustomed” advised- 
ly—expreased his understanding of 
the conntry of his adoption in a let- 
ter to Murray of April 16, 1820: “f 
have lived long enough among them ° 
to.feel more for them as a nation 
~ than for any other people in exist- 
ence.” There is no question that 
_ Byron loved the Ttalians, collectiye- 
ly and individually, male and female 


‘Italian literature served _. 


~we use the word “female’-also ad- > 


“vinedly : 


From the ‘rich peasant cheek of 
y bronze 
To the high Dama's brow, more ~ 
melancholy. 


And the HNalians,” beth during his 
life and after his death, fully recip- 
rocated his affection. Such. is the 
burden of the vital part of this vol- 
ume. “Byronismo Italiano.”  “Fra- 
ternal sympathy, this is the wecret of 
italian veneration for Byron,”’ writes 
Porta; and aguin; ‘The ftalian peo- 
ple loved Byron-with passionate de- 
votion, because he was their own 
poet."* Although this latter asser- 
tion may savor of literary chauvin- 

“ism, no one knowing Byron_inti- 
mately will doubt that. he himself 
would have accepted it with fraternal 
expressions of obligation. 

To Italians Byron was, and ‘is, 
the most beloved of Englishmen, 
cause in niore than one trait of e 
acter he was the least English. This 
is nét an offense to British senti- 
ment; it is merely a frank acknowl- 
edgmeént of the differences between 
italian: psychology and that of the 
British. Byron himself during the 
last. seven years of his life was at 
some Odds with British- psychology, 
ahd could thus better appreciate na- 
tional sentiment in other sections of 
the globe; George Washington, al 
a Britisher, also once found himse 
out of sympathy with British psy- 
chology. Hyron in his‘ enthusiagm 
for the liberation of oppressed Italy 
as a-nation, enthusiasm which count- 
_ed for much in inspiring Italian af- 
fection, did not trouble himself with 
calculations upon,the balance of 
power in the Mediterranean; and it 
should bé added that in tater years 
distinguished British statesmen, dis- 
tinguished among the distinguished. 
came to share” his . enthusiasm, 
though they may not have been 
equally free from calculation. 


Italia too! Italia! looking on thee, 
Full flashes on the Soul the light 
of ages >» 6 


quotes Porta, pointing out that in 
this stanza of “Childe Harold"* Byron 
proclaimed 


the-sacredness of Ituly’s centuries 
pf suffering and all the surging 
hopes of her reawakening. * * * 
The poet (vate nostro) understood 
the tragedy of Italy, silent beneath 
the mantle of her ruins. and he 
generously constituted himself her 
advocate. 


Porta differentiates Byron from 
the host of other foreigners who 
came into the peninsula and who 


historical avd physical Italy was in- 
spited hy egotism, sensuality, the 





fears and passions” ; 


‘dominating thought of the time, and 


incitement: to the solution of this 
problem was the heritage of Byron's 
poetry.”" In. the. Neapolitan prov-. 
inces, as in most other parts of Italy; 
men conspired for liberty, afid litera- 
ture was a. powerful means of con- 
spiracy.. The police endeavored to 
prevent. the entrance of foreign - 
works into the kingdom, but the vol- 
mes entered none the less: every 
cultured liberal had ‘his-little secret 
fibrary—in which Byron was a fa- 
vorite. 
¢ influence of Byron upon 
Lombard romanticism was wide, 
but, not) profound; it is necessary 
to study the literature of Tuscany, 
with Guerrazzi, with Bini and with 
» but above ali the litera- 
turejof Naples during the tragic 
1848-1860, if one would 
ite the influence of this Eng- - 
t upon the minds of our. 


In his exposition of - Neapotiteyn 
Byronism Porta disinters the works 
of a number of writers now long 
forgotten, but who were the literary 
oracies of their day; and he brings 
to light a number of critical ‘articles 
from an old li ry and philosoph- 
ical jolrnal foulfded in: 1841, the 
Museo. A vertain Baldacchini fears 
the pollution of imported foreign 
literature; he would permit the read- 
ing of Shakespeare, although with 
some feserve, but of Byron and 
Shelley, no—they are deeply tainted 
with _pfimeval vice. And yet~- this 


~wame critic himself translated n@ a 


Byron, Drawn in Venice by Georg: Henry Harlow, Aug. 6, 1818. 


From a Rare Original 


Engraving iu Stipple by E. Scriven, 


Presented to the Keats- 


Shelley Memcrial in Rome by the Earl of Effingham. 


artist's love of the glories of the past. 
As writers they looked down from 
the heights of their own countries 
upon a miserable subject country. 


“| They loved Italy, when they loved 


her, because of her inferior- 
ity, with their instinctive pride of 
the powerful who enjoy being benev- 
olent to those who are humble and 
unfortunate. Byron, on the con- 
trary, knew the heart of the Ital- 
tans, “he had become (pars magua 
fui) a portion of their hopes and 
he knew their 
value and trusted in their future. 
This understanding made it possible 
for him to draw forth what wax 
spiritually best in his Italian environ- 
ment and to give out his own best 

“The Prophecy of Iante” was 
Byron’s most potent call to Italian 
nationalism. 


What is.there.wupting then to set 
— thee free, > - 
And show thy beauty in its full- 
est light? 
To make the Alps impassable ; and 
we, 
Her sons, may do this with one 
deed—Urnite. 


Porta characterizes this as “a poem 
written for lUallans-in the . Italian 
spirit, written with sincerity by one 
who loved them and who knew their 
weaknesses and the secret of their 
reawakehing, which, however, need- 
ed encouragement and guidance.” 
The best proof that Byron wrote in 
the Italian spirit emerges in the atti- 
tude assumed by the despotic Gov- 
ernments of Italy toward his works. 
One of the Tuscan censors of the 
press in 1822 commented upon the 
“Prophecy of Dante,”’ which had 
been translated into Italian and clan- 
destinely printed, as follows: 

1 find nothing, or almost noth- 
ing, that is new in the poem. Hun- 
dreds and thousands have said the 
same thing which Byron says be- 
fore him. But the times in which 
we live make me consider danger- 
ous the repetition of what has al- 
ready been said. A small volume; 





a foreign poet who lives in our 
midst, in “Pisa; the ardor with 
which he writes; the passions 
which burn in his verse and in- 
flame it; these are considerations 
which lead me to regard the work 
as bad. é 


And upon the recommendation of the 
press censor the President of Good 
Government in Florence promptly 
prohibited the poem. 

The above report of the censor 
came into our hands unpublished 
from a mass of Italian documents 
upon Byron. It would have added 
greatly to the value of Porta’s vol- 
ume if, instead of describing, Byron's 


ilife as a liberal and a conspirator 


from the poet's own writings already 
published, he could have given us 
fruits of research upon the subject 
in italian archives. 

What- interests’ Porta particularly, 
however, is the literary rather than 
the political side of Byron's life: He 
passes rapidly over the leading Ital- 
ian authors “who influenced the 
poet’s work—Dante, Boccaccio, Pe- 
trarch, Ariosto, Berni, Pulci, Tasso, 
Foscolo—and then pauses to dwell at 
length upon Alfieri’s influence. Porta 
would’ not accept Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge’s statement that, while 
there were points of resemblance ih 
the personal dispositions’ of Alfieri 
and Byron, ‘‘their works do not pro- 
voke comparison.” On the contrary, 
Porta deciares: 


The affinity between Byron and 
Alfieri is constant; the imitation 
which results is therefore marked 
and becomes original re-elabora- 
tidn. Notwithstanding his admira- 
tion, Byron felt the deficiencies of 
his great’ model, but was led fa- 
tally to reproduce them, and even 
to exaggerate them. ‘The Italians 
have as yet no tragedy—Alfieri’s 
are political monologues, except 
Mirra. * * *-. It has been my ob- 
ject to be simple and ‘severe as 
Alfieri,”” wrote Byron. But Alfieri 
as a model did not help him, in- 
deed he hampered him; to the 


English poet had been denied the 
dramatic quality, for him the writ- 
ing of tragedy proved a vain ef- 
fort, whereas the tragedy of Alfieri 
is. of its kind, perfect. * * * 
The political conception both of 
Alfieri and of Byron is that of 
Rousseau; they hate oppression, 
every form of oppression, they in- 
voke universal liberty, this is their 
supreme, practical ideal. They be- 
long to the aristocracy, but from 
the very nature of their principles 
they are forced inevitably into con- 
flict with their own class; they are 
dissenters and stand alone, in fact 
they are, from conviction, enemies 
of those in power, but they-are not 
on this account democrats; they 
hold themselves prof y aloof 
from the people, whom they love, 
but whom they love from afar— 
from the heights. * * * The 
tragedy of Byron, like that of Al- 
fieri, is per eccellenza aristocratic, 
ae vee the philanthropy of both. 
rta’s statements are dogmatic. We 
wish that he had given himself more 
latitude in working out convincing 
proof. * 

The more important part of his 
volume is that relating to Byron's 
influence, chiefly posthumous, upon 
Italian thought and literature. This 
influence he would represent not as 
a phenomenon of outward imitation 
but as the endorsement of Halian 
public opinion, and in those days 
honest opinion was of necessity 
largely clandestine, accorded the 
works of an author who was known 
to be profoundly imbued with the 
awakened Italian spirit. It was-a 
spiritual, artistic, political phenome- 
non, of varied and often conflicting 
manifestations. Porta promises us a 
future work upon Byronism in Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany; in the present 
Publication he deals only with By- 
ronism in the ex-Kingdom of Naples; 
but Naples was the part of Italy in 
which the murky cloud of despotism 
Anvung iowest and. was most dense. 
“One problem tormented Italy, the 
reconquest of liberty; -this Was the 





little of Byron and Shelley, thereby. 
sprending the ‘“vontagion’’ which 
alarmed him: 
Byron, us one of those poets to” 
whose verse the human spirit most 

universally responds; furthermore 

he adds this tribute: ‘‘Notwithstand- 

ing nis errors, he ix in great part 

ours.” 

But De Virgili_ is the moxt famous 
of Byron's disciples in the Neapoli- 
tan provinces: indeed, he is ‘‘the 
Byron of Southern Italy:’" He close- 
ly resembled the English poet in 
character: moody, restless, passion- 
ate, he travelled widely in-the East 
and in Europe; ‘for him also poetry 
was a political weapon. His “‘‘L’Ori- 
ente" is an imitation of ‘Childe 
Harold;"’ **in all his writings Byron 
emerges sovereign and omnipren: 
ent,’’ 

One may be permitted to ask why, 
in dealing, with De Virgili, and in 
other portions of his volume as well, 
Porta nevér mentions in his abun- 
dant footnotes. the two - important 
‘pamphiets of Guido Muoni: ‘‘La 
fama del Byron e il Byronismo in 
Italia’: and ‘‘La leggenda del Byron 
in Ltalia,"*_ published in 1903 -and 
1907 respectively, and now both out 
of print. 

Porta would have added valuable 
proof in the demonstration of his 
general thesis, had he given some 
account of Italian translations of 
Byron. They are more numerous 
than translations into any other 
language. The collection’ in the 
Keats-Shelley Memorial in Rome, 
which does not profess to be com- 
plete in this line, though there is 
no .richer collection, contains over 
one hundred separate publications 
of Italian translations of Byron. 

Porta's own translations from let- 
térs of the poet, and his citations 
even from Italian sources, are la- 
mentably inaccurate; sometimes 
they suit his argument too well. 

It* is important to note that De 
Virgili, and a fortiori lesser Ital- 
ian Byronians, were unknown to 
Prothero and ‘Coleridge when they 
edited their monumental edition of 
Byron’s ‘*Works"’ in thirteen vol- 
umes. And it is not too much to 
say that Byron scholars in general_ 
have--hitherto paid far too little 
attention to Italian sources. A. 
biography which might justly be en- 
titled ‘“The Real Lord Byron” has 
not yet been written—nor will it ‘be 
written until full valuation be taken 
of the Italian influences in the 
poet’s life and work, for both debit 
and credit | accounts. Porta’s 
“‘Byronismo Italiano’' is a contribu- 
tion toward this valuation, but it ix 





a fragmentary and. by ‘no menus 4 
satisfactory contribution. 





and he characterized. 
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% Publishing on Fifth © 
eee as 


b What E. 


pers’, McBride’s, Brentaho’s, Selt- 
ser's, Boni & Liveright’s, Huebsch’s 
and others. = 
‘Only a littl} removed, on parallel 
_ streets in the same general area, are 
. Doran's, Harcourt, Brace & Co.'s, 


» Dodd, Mead & Co.'s and Stokes’s. A 


’ “small additional area in the group, 
‘principally to -the westward, em- 
braces the sites of most. of the big 

publishing houses not already 

mamed, with the notable exception 
of Doubleday,’ Page & Co., who re- 
| “moved their plant to Garden City, 

“L: I., some years ago in order to 

‘Obtain better ‘printing facilities. 

-' Yet -when Mr.. Dutton, coming 

from Boston, set out to realize his 

ambitions here, this district had none 
of the character of a great literary 
mart which it: possesses today. It 

‘was due to such bold captains as 
himself and his contemporaries, 
men. of the types of Charles Scrib- 

.mer, George Haven Putnam, Henry 
Holt, M. W. Dodd, George B. Brett, 
whose son, George P. Brett, has 
been the builder of the Macmillan 


time of his advent, Harpers’ and 
Appleton’s were the only big pub- 


These pioneers, men of resolute 
~seouls;, with big and often original 
ideas, staked fortunes on forecasting 
and ministering to the tastes of the 


» hazardous than American publishers | 


had ventured to enter before their 


Gay, and they went straight to their 
goal 4 


When Mr. Dutton: entered the pub- 


— lishing business it was a compara- 


tively feeble industry whose opera~ 
tions were limited to a population of 
 33,000,000- in which illiteracy was 
> common. He lived to see it and 
_ helped to make it a powerful, heav- 
ily financed and aggressive form of 
American enterprise. with its oppor- 
-tunities widened to provide for a 
population of more than 100,000,000, 
| living under a régime of compulsory 
=) education.’ He was in the book 
| trade for seventy-one years. It is 
) Dtebable that no other leading pub- 


P, Dutton. Gontri 








The partners prospered. In a 
year they felt sufficiently venture- 
some to buy out: the business of 
Charlies Stimpson, who kept the only 
Episcopal Church bookstore in Bos- 
ton. Soon afterward Ide & Dutton 
began to turn their thoughts to pub- 
lishing, and the first book they Is- 
sued, an indication .of the sound 
judgment which Mr. Dutton showed 
later, was Horace Mann's lectures 


Mr. Dutton was fascinated from 


his partner in 1858 and began for 
himself as E. P. Dutton & Co... Six 
years later he bought the ‘‘Old Cor- 
ner Bookstore,” then a haunt of Bos- 
ton authors and book collectors, 
from Ticknor & Fields. The head 
salesman of this concern was Charlies 
A. Clapp, whom Mr. Dutton took 
into partnership with him, thus link- 
ing with himself for the: first time 
some one who could be called the 


\ ““Co.”* 


These two men were singularty 
well fitted to work together as the 
founders of a large business. Mr. 
Dutton was engrossed with thoughts 
of projects in publishing and Mr. 
Clapp possessed managerial skill 
which rapidly expanded the firm's 
retail trade. Sone..Sunday school 
books were printed and, in search 


buted" to American * 


of a larger market, the partners 
boyght the business of Stanford & 
Swords in New York. Branching 
gut still further, they took over part 
of the interests of Daniel Dana Jr., 
a church publisher of this city. 

In 1868 they made a big stroke. 
EB. P. Dutton & Co. took over the 
book publishing of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in New York and 
established themselves at 762 Broad- 
way, still Considering the ‘‘Old,Cor- 
ner Bookstore” in Boston, however, 
as their headquarters. : 

The next year their rent was raised 
to $10,000 and this decided ‘their fu- 
ture, Choosing a risk in New York 
rather than retreat, they leased the 





large store at 713 Broadway, at the 


. E. P. Dutton. 
Photo by Peter A. Juley. 


corner of Washington Place, trans- 
ferring all their business here. Thus 
the. firm has been a distinctively 
New York house from 1869 to tne 
present time. z 

As business and fashion moved up- 


to 31-33 West Twenty-third Street, 
and finally, twelve years ago, to 
their. present home, an office build- 
ing at 681 Fifth Avenue erected on 
the site of a former residence. of 
Levi. P. Morton. 

The firm published books of more 
than 10,000 different titles during 
Mr. Dutton’s life. Its present cata- 
logue, from which many former pub- 
lications have been dropped, em- 
braces over 4,000 titles. 








- Decline and Fall of the Short Story 


SHORT STORY WRITING: An Art or 
Trade? ’ 
iso. New ork: Thomas Seltzer. 
far author of this little book 


ought to know about 
the question he asks in his title, 


for, as instructor.in short story writ- 


ing in the Univergity of Maryland 
and as Dean of the School of Liter- 


ward such work of a good many 
young people. His own feeling about. 
it-is as cynical and as bitter as that 
of an ambitious but disappointed au- 
thor who has heen bruised to the 
core of his heart by the impact of 
rejection slips from publishers and 
editors. He is quite sure that the 
ailment that is destroying the art of 
the short story in this country—and 
he thinks that, except in the hands 
of a.few writers such as Sherwood 
Anderson and Theodore Dreiser, the 
American short stofy Js in,a déplor- 
able state and on the down grade—is 
the comme: standard that rules 
in editorial ices. There are ob- 
servers of literary tendencies and in- 


fluences who are inclined to think 


BRR 
Fz 


Hedi 


2 & 
— 


its own the O. Henry cult must be 
demolished.** O. Henry’s rightful po- 





of our literary forms can come into 


town they shifted their headquarters 


As early as 1874 E._P. Dutton & 
Co. had printed 700 bdoks.. Soon 
afterward came -Mr. Dutton’s first 
success with a ‘‘best seller.” It was 

of the kind of -books 
that he preferred to ‘publish that 
this was Canon (afterward Dean) 
Farrar’s “Life of Christ,” the swecp- 
ing popularity of which in the ‘80s 
of the last century is still. remem- 
bere@. Other publishers had turned * 
it down on the ground that there 
were too many works of the same 
kind on the market, but Mr. Dut- 
ton’s keen giance took in the strong 
and sweetly simple portrayal of Dr. 
Farrar, and for.years it monopolized 
the field. — 

The high tide of the book's popu- 
larity throughout the English-speak- 


Another pronounced early success 
of the Dutton firm was “Shiloh,” a 


* religious novel. by M. L. Jay. Vision 


was shown again .when, by dint of 





vand w 
or not one disagrees with some, or 





sition, he adds, is “‘among the tragic | artists, will repay a thorough rea-, 
figures of America’s-potential artists ! ing. 


éven many, of Mr. Fagin’s ideas and’ 
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Erasmus, the Most Polished 


Wit of His Generation 


When the World Was Smaller and More Amusing 





















A Review by difficulties of the spirit. The pun-{ Erasmus has been accused of point- 


gent wit of the monkish but worldly-|ing the way te the Reformation— 

JOHN M. CRAWFORD wise scholar is ably matched in thej with its denial of the worship of 
RRASMUS:° 4 Study 4 Hie 55 dry, unpremeditated ent of the | saints and dogma and ritual, its re- 
Ideals, and Place in His 4 ¥ | modern *historian, An >btrusive | turn to the primitive apostolic flavor 


tory 
es eae a York:| aithough powerful enthusiasm in-|of Christianity and its break with 
gape evitably infects the reader with Dr./the abuses of the indulgence, the 
T. was a more amusing world to} Smith's .own intentness upon the | confessional, the celibate vows and 
live in when it was smaller and | amiable foibles and the true inward-|the Latin services—and leaving its 
more homogeneous; that is apt | ness of Erasmus. ranks when Rome began to fulmi- - 
to be an impression from read-| Dr. Smith succeeds in relating/ nate. He has been accused of re- 
ing of the life and times of} Erasmus to his times, and the period fusing to side openly and definitely 
Erasmus. That period, between | to Erasmus, without vital loss to any | with the Pope, in order not to lose 
1468 and 1536, concentrated much of |of the complicated elements of that}the favor, and the substantial 
fascinating drama in politics? litera-|}life.. He is simple without giving 















vast Newspaper chain, A 
it is inconceivable with his frail body 
amd 


this day, the prey of partisans who 
. preferred the round, thumping, but 
to 


Exasmes. From a Wood Cat by Albert Dérer. 






















absorbing a narrative. ground for the suspicion of the dead- tants. Undoubtedly, as Dr. Smith, mental identity of the two 

Nowhere does. Dr, Smith seem tojly vice of simplification. His con-|points out, Erasmus was acutely| ments. Both; he affirms, stem from|gerous to be given to 
—everemphasize. It ts simply that | clusions are so deliberately launched | alive to the’ advantages of a neutral/a r tizen 

carefully documenteil that | position. He was, however, hounded| age of both pagan Rome 

of the man jand suspected by both parties; Lu-/| Christianity” in its. early 

his: philosophy with: those of|therans preferred “an” out-and-out| There was, then, an 

certtury. | Papist to the equivocations of the] pinquity that made conflict not sur-| rately pinned and 
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- Boswell Trips “Off to Corsica — 


THE JOURNAL OF 4 TRIP TO COR-| This .“Journal’’ is not a mené| note, too, is the good-will and even; ing and prowess and fervor that world,” while King 
Ne ee eine ee that of Pepys. It de-| satisfaction displayed. in bardships| were that multiplex personality. To 

a an Introduction, | Scribes the action of daily life, it is} eneountered during the Paoli quest.| many it may be difficult to realize 

bw 8B. C. Roberts. 110 pp. Cam-| true. But far more does it give us| For this journey involved “I that Corsica actually had pre- 

bridge: University Press. life’s reactions. And the life itself] forts ‘and perhaps even ©Y] Napoleonic existence. Still more| “As 

‘ reprinting of a work fromjis, as Boswell could say without) land and sea, and lacked many ot t' bem them learn that | the most polished wit of 

the pen of James Boswell is an| boasting, “more than the common the comforts and conveniences even| 10” personality of Paoli, in tial | tion," the appreciation sums 
eee eyme mye — th and mus 

instance that Europe.” Nay, in the unrealistic] ike a pleasure trip, as indeed for ; 

interest is not merely unusual; it 1s} truthfuiness of his bodying forth of| thie man it was. humanity, far outshone that other, | in the history of literature 

p to than &| . Boswell’s easy familiarity .with the 

native tongues of those among whom 


i t the} do or say would react agreeably upon 
publishers and their patrons, and his. associates, himself and ‘ater his 





- understand. Gray may| gives néceasary information regard-| tolerance! .Or again: , pe erga ent mn San 
may} ing the text, which ts the result of| “on, aay they would needs hear nothing. “Foolish 
the collation of previous editions and} me-play upon my German flute. | can 
with veracity.” endeavors to go even further than| To fiave told my honest natural | because 5 
is| Boswell in the preservation of an- ees ee ee Le Corsica.” This protest_of 
possible to ** fool.” One is| cient spelling. A compendium of| Very on such airs 
— ny| the work Itself is also furnished to We Go: in cur guabem companies, 
ee Ee — — aid the uninitiated and explain the —_ am i nae ee Regeneron 


with their request. 
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and better-known | Pleasant interludes of this vort are 

in this “Journal” il-| so frequent that-they may well con- 

his attitude toward] stitute one’s chief impression of the 
narrative. i j 

E ee ae ret 

some of thoxc things| afterward assistance in the pil-] of the book is its account 

abd cha. grimage to meet Paoli. Worthy of! fiery patriot, Paoli, and of the learn- 
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GEORGE’ GISSING DISCOV ERS THE. NEEDIEST CASES IN LONDON 
“Oh, What a. Hell Could! Depict in the Whitecross Street of This Christmas Eve!”—From “W orkers in Dawn.” 


FIRE MOUNTAIN. By 
Springer. New York: G. H. Watt. 

> 
LMOST every person possessed 
of sound mental health and 


normal human instincts ‘has 


at one time or another felt a 
longing for adventure. But it 
is u desire that the-majority of peo- 
ple are obliged to satisfy vicariously. 
through the medium of books. And 
thus it was with Martin Blake, law- 
yer’s clerk, aged 23, alone in the 
world and tethered to his job. 
M4rtin‘’s life was monotonous. He 
lived in an’ eminently respectable 
hoarding house in San Francisco, 
and he worked in Jcriah Smatt’s 
law office, where the walls were 
“lined with dull tomes of legal lore 
wnd adorned with pictures of even 
duller-looking. legal light."’ But a 
window gave a wide view over the 
hay and the opening to the Golden 
Gute, and Martin used to wateh the 
ships sail by and dream dreams of 
adventure beyond the s:us. Yet in 
spite of his dreams he might have 
sxrown old there in the dreary office 
had he not been jerked out of it 
with startling abruptness and sent 
forth on a remurkable ship with a 
most extraordinary crew in search 
of treasure-—treasure which was con- 
cealcd in a fearsome place. 
The adventure began in a. thor- 
oughly commonplace way, with a 
call from a book agent. But it was 
no ordinary hook agent who ap- 
peared « moment after Martin had 
ushered Dr. Ichi, the little Japanese 
who came so often to see Josiah 
Smatt, into the lawyer’s private of- 
- fice. For this book agent was a 
hunchback with a beautiful tenor 
voice, a bronzed and weather-lined 
face, and muscular hands with a 
glimpse of tattooing just above the 
wrist. From the moment of his 
coming things began to happen to 
Martin. His employer sent him on a 
- mysterious errand to a certain Cap- 
tain Carew: he encountered the 
“Weeping BKosun,"’ and heard of the 
singular mate who ‘com 
nosegays on natal occasions,’’ which 
seemed «a Most peculiar thing for a 
mate to do. But these occurrences, 
however perplexing, Were not excit- 
ing; what followed after was thrill- 
ing enough to please the mest exact- 
ing, for, as Martin realized during a 
brief pause, ‘‘In the short space of 
# half-hour he had witnessed an ab- 
duction, been assaulted, imprisoned, 
murderously shot at! He * * * 
had suddenly tumbled into the 
théeshes of a dark intrigue, undoubt- 
edly unlawful, where men’s violent 
passions were given free vein."’ 
Yet all this was but the beginning 


of Martin's great adventure. for the 
tale is a sea story and these things 
Moreover, it is 


happened on iand. 


@ real thriller of a sea story, 


equipped with a completely -viilain- 


ous villain, a beautiful and decidedly 


heroic heroine, a Scot endowed with 


the eerie gift of. second 
piracy, murder, 


sight, 
plot and counter- 


“plot, .and an average of at least one 
hair’s-breadth escape per minute for 
Needless tu say, it all 
comes right in the end, but mean- 
while the reader's interest is kept-on 
the alert through a series of in- 
zevlousiy planned episodes; ..The 


the climax. 





Norman 


Latest Works of Fiction 


liveliest kind of a lively. yarn. mov- 
ing swiftly, with plenty of likable 
characters and exciting ts, is 


Europe in which he has placed Ver- 
sailia. It is unfortunate that the 
tion of his book should have 


hil 





this tale of how divers men strug- 
gled and fought together for the 
treasure that was hidden in the 
strange cave on ‘‘Fire Mountain.’’ 


STEPHEN 


STEPHEN THE WELL-BELOVBED. 
By Harold EB. Scarborough. Lon- 
don: T. Fisher Unwén, 
“(MEMORIES of Ruritania - and 

Graustark and ail the other 

mythical kingdoms. once «#0 
numerous in popular fiction come 
crowding thick and fast into one’s 
mind upon finding that the greater 
part of Mr. Harold E. Scarborough’'s 
new and very clever first novel has 
its scene laid in a country in Central 

Lurope. “which he chooses. to call 

“‘Versailia."’ And according to the 
general formula of mythical kingdom 
fiction, the -hero is a journalist, 
English-horn, but brought up in the 
United States, and the heroine, the 
Princess Charopuk, whose husband 
had ruled Versailia while it was 
under the Pan-German yoke. 

But here the resemblance ends. 
For Mr. Scarborough has taken this 
familiar old-fashioned framework 
and used it for a modern, very en- 
tertaining and occasionally biting 
satire onthe results of ‘‘self- 
determination’’ as witnessed in cer- 
tain of the small countries carved 
out of the wreckage of empires. In 
the country which called itself Ver- 
sailia because it owed its existence 
to “the Treaty of Versailles, the 
people had for centuries been part of 
an empire. The old machinery of 
this empire Government had creaked 
badly sometimes, but still it worked. 
Then suddenly upon people who dur- 
ing all these years had been directed 
self-direction was imposed, and the 
results were decidedly different 
from those for which certain well- 
Meaning gentlemen had confidently 
looked. 

So itt came about that Stephen 
Palmer, American .journalist and 
grandson of Viscount Beauwitte, be- 
came King of Versailia, a king who 
was @ good deal of a benevolent dic- 
tator and upon whose shoulders the 
péople shifted the burden of. govern- 
ment with an audible sigh of relief. 
He proved a very capable ruler, and 
the rehabjitation of the country was 
well under way when the Supreme 
Council sent an inter-allied ‘commis- 
sion to Versailia. The commission 
decided that Stephen's administra- 
tion was ‘‘in direct defiance of Sec- 
tions 2976-8 of the Versailles Treaty,”” 
ordered him to leave “his job imme- 
diately, if’ not sooner, and informed 
the Versailians that they could not 
have a king, but must, whether they 
ike it or not, elect a President: The 
Rev. Cornelius Appleby was there as 
a representative of the United States 
but as he assured Stephen, whom his 
subjects called ‘“The Well-Beloved,"’ 
he had not reeeived any ‘‘especia! 
mandate from the Government of 
that .country,’’ his. capacity. being 
“yather one. of observation.’” Which 
Was not. particularly gratifying to 
the unfortunate Versailians. 

The plan of the book enables- the 
futher to. describe post-war London 
and. Geneva; as well as the Centrai 





Miest things in all the world to all 


could. 


been delayed, as would seem to be 
the case, for he tells us in a short 
preface that it was written in. 1920. 
Many things have happened since 
then, and he himself calts the read- 
er’s attention to the fact that cer- 
tain’ of the points he makes no 
longer apply. Nevertheless, the book 
is Interesting, both as story. and as 
comment. It is nvuticeably without 
the crudities usually.to. be found in 
a first nevel, being well written. 
with plenty of crisp dialogue and 
some deftly drawn minor characters, 
showing at once observation, intel- 
ligence and the gift of narrative. If 
Mr. T..Fisher Unwin can discover 
many first books as good as this one 
for his “First Novel Library” it 
should prove a profitable and worth- 
while vénture. 


THE CHILD’S HOUSE 

THE CHILD'S HOUSE. A Comedy 
of Vanessa from the Aye of Right 
or Thereabouts until She Had 
Climbed the Steps as Far as Thir- 
teen. By Marjory MacMurchy. 
243 pp. New York: The Macmiilan 
Company. * $1.75. 


T last the little girls have their 
A turn. Many are the authors 
who have made entertaining 
tales about boyhood, so that grown- 
up people might read and recreate 
their own far-off childhood. But 
here is a bit of fiction, a series of 
little tales, with a small girl child 
for its heroine, whose mind and 
heart and soul it looks through and 
through and depicts with tenderness 
and humor. It is a comedy from be- 
ginning to end, that comedy of child- 
hood which becomes, after one leaves 
hildhood far one of the fun- 


hehind 





grown-ups. Vanessa is only 8 years 
old when the reader meets her in the 
first. chapter, and she is starting to 
hier. first party, miserable, doubting 
and hopeless. She wants, above 
everything else, to be exactly like 
other little girls, to be one of the 
herd. and her mother makes her 
wear her hair in curls down her 
back- instead of in a braided pigtail, 
as do all the other little girls that 
she knows, and adds insult to injury” 
by assuring her that the. ethers 
would be glad to have curis if they 


The tales follow Vanessa along the 
expanding years, each one narrating 
an experience, a happening, that 
Vanéssa goes to meet with doubts of 


tfand atiogether é 
! place he had bought on a point ever- 


small girl, although to grown-ups it 
is merely amusing, and a Christmas 
that brought keen disappointment, 
and a dozen other happenings of 
prime importance to a child progress- 
ing rapidly toward her teens. And 
finally comes the ice-cream festival, 
rwhen, as a thirteen-year-old, she is 
beginning to feel quite mature and 
to realize her responsibility for the 
morals of those about her, especially 
if they are people who have never 
enjoyed her own advantages of learn- 
ing right codes of conduct.” Fem- 
inine instinct appears in the method 
she chooses for letting the youth 
William know he must not presume 
on the fictions that have been whis 
pered into his ears by a young wo- 
man whose moral training Vanessa 
feels she- must take in hand. Miss 
MacMurchy reveals psychological in- 
sight into the workings of the small- 
girl mind and heart and unusual 
ability in translating them into ac- 
tion. It is a charming book, which 
one reads with a smile and a chuckle 
and a feeling of much tenderness for 
its little heroine. 


ROOM UNDER THE STAIRS 
THE ROOM UNDER THE STAIRS. 

By Herman Landon. New York: 

G. H. Watt. $2. 
HE reading of one’s own obit- 
uary, printed in a newspaper, 
may fairly be regarded as a 
disconcerting experience, though a 
not altogether unprecedented one. 
But to see the account of one’s own 
demise at-the hands of a murderer 
cireumstantially. set forth, and. ap- 
pearing in an eminently respectable 
journal as the aforesaid murderer’s 
deathbed confession, bolstered up 
with all sorts of circumstantial evi- 
dence and seemingly clenched by the 
discovery of a human skeleton in 
one’s own old and ilong-deserted 
house, may be, without undue exag- 
geration, regarded as unique. 

Yet this was the experience which 
befell the young writer of mystery 
stories who. had adopted *“Thomas 
Dean” as his pen name and who 
was known to his publishers, his 
public and bis very few friends as 
Thomas Dean... His real name was 
Paul Forrester, bul some five years 
hefore the story opens Ae had dis- 
tarded_it- for what seenred to him 
perfectly good and sufficient reasons. 
He was living an eniirely respectable 
peaceful life in a 


tooking the Hudsen River, and he 
hdd almest forzotten the existence 
of the okt house on Hudson Sireet 





herself and trembling fears_thaf. she 


will not measure. up‘to the.great ex. *hich 


pectations that are held 


the grown-ups who —— 


were he had-~formerly lived and 
contained * that. mysterious 
“Room Under the Stairs,” that had 
een his father’s private study. And 


her: with responsibilities, and; shile} "Ow. here in his morning paper, was 


she may not always acquit herselt- 
just as they and she have betieved 
she would, she manages the situa- 
tions as they come with sturdy loy= 
ality to something withim herself that 
demands of her always uneatculating 
obedience to its. commands. There 
are the affair of the green silk para- 
sol_ and the episode. with Alfred, 


which for a little while occasionally t. 


made her. feel wistful but was-ssor 
forgotten, and ‘a Sunday. school pic- 
nie that did skirt on tragedy for a 





the confessicn of oné Martin |.amont. 
who, being-of the sane mind, though 
desperately ill, swore that. he had 








ant Shane of the police, and there 
saw what was supposed to be his 
own skeleton! He-was determined to 
ferret out the truth, and, of course, 
he succeeded in the end, but not un- 
til) he had had Several very narrow 
escapes from being murdered, not by 
prexy but in his own proper person, 
and encountered the much-distressed 
heroine. 

The tale is ingenious and quite ex- 
eiting? with a well-sustained mystery 
and a highly involved plot, It is a 
little-too far-fetched at times to: be 
altogether convincing, and there are 


‘moments .when Thomas Dean be- 


haves rather stupidly, but it holds 
the reader’s interest and has more 
than a few surprises. In short, 
“The Room Under the Stairs’ is a 
good example of its especial type of 
mystery story. 


-LIP MALVY’S WIFE 

LIP MALVY’S WIFE: By 
Aguew Chamberlain. 307 pp. 
York: Harper 4 Brothers. $2. 


HEY. met ona steamer dur- 
ing the last long leg of the 
African, voyage, from Madcira-, 

down. Bruce Liscomb was going to 
look after some gold lands; Beatrice 
Malvy was on her way to find the 
spot where her husband died—to es- 
tablish the fact of his deaih. Lis- 
comb was profoundly shocked when 
he learned that this delicare, beau- 
tiful woman was the wife of the 
merciless, unscrupulous Lip Malvy, 
Malvy the. Killer. Malvy, one of 
three great ivory buccaneers and 
the greatest of the three. Briefly, 
he told Mrs. Maivy of that mysteri- 
ous forest, called by white men the 
“Forest of Wounded Elephants," 
and by natives the ‘‘Forest of Bulls 
Too Big for a Bullet.*” No man lived 
who went in there. No ivory hunter 
ever came out alive. Firat Cochrane 
went in, a Tugitive from justice. No 
one followed him and no one ever 
heard of him afterward. Next Heller 
Brenwood went in, following the 
spoor of a wounded tusker. and he 
and alt hiv train were lost. 
Malvy came. With one follower he 
solved the mystery of the Forest of 
Bulls--and came out. Agafh he went. 
in, driving bis safari before him, at © 
the pistol’s point, but this time he 
did not come out. 


George 
New 


for other confirmation 
started for the “Dark Continent” to 





Then - 
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Hamlin Garland on Current Fiction Heroes 


( Continued from Page 2) Here we come upon thé most dis- hoped to attain. A like condition] their surroundings) grow into hon-| prise must keep-to the level of the 
tive protest against debasing forms | ®¢#ttening fact of all... We are alljexists in London, I am told, and} orable citizens and wives and moth- — 
of art. { admit its lability to mis- fiable to our moments of weakness. | judging fron). the books which come/ers—but that is no warrant for the} In expressing my resentment, my 
use and error; but the right of so- A man writes three or: four good|to us from there, England has writ-| evil influences I have named. That} opposition to the growing power of 





ciety to protect itself remains., I books or plays which fail of success} ers quite as unscrupulous ‘as our| certain human souls haye the power | these corrupting agericies which have | 
grant also that some of the worst | “0° ‘em. ip « St of Geapale or cyni-| own, '., | of carrying forward in spite of all their centres in New York City, I 7 
forms of social. corruption cannot be cism, he manufactures a vile one : — the forces of evil is the result of| believe I am expressing the feclings f 
easily reached by censorship. Nev- and it sells!. Several of my hitherto} ‘To think of American boys and! home training, of good stock. of many of her citizens. It may be 





honored friends have been warped to| girls reading such books, sitting be-| That the magazine has been pro-| that this flood of perverting litera- 
the - - - : 
—— he —** gg = the market inthis way. This brings| t 3} i ict listening | foundly affected by the moving pic-|ture and picture drama is only a 
* — — a — us back to the fact that suen suc-| to aueiꝰ plays, and forming them-| ture audience is conceded by a friend | Spring freshet, but it is somothi 


conseq: 7 . ing 
| cesses are decided by a city public; |selves on such models, is not reas-| of mine, who said tome one day: | to take account: of «and: to abate if) 
——— — — worth S8Y-/ by an un-American public. The fate} suring to me.. It. ts logical that the} 1 am tired of. publishing swiftly. | Possible. a 
With those who ask, “Why should | 9% 0U" books as well as our plays, /number of delinquent girls should}. moving stories which are essen- | It all comes down to « question 
' Uncle Sam distribute and plays is determined very largély by Newlincrease. Here again I betray. my| tially scenarios for the screen. My -| of education—as_ most: of ,our prob- 
“which ane wulversive.of law and dis- York publishers and managers. - ol@-fashioned training and it may}- ™agazine is nothing. but an. ad- lems do—and it is my conviction that » 


- tinctive right living?” 1 sympathise, |{°C°Urms trom such books (widely ad-;be that my sturdy young readers vertising pulletin, . My. évders. are 8 

-” although I recognize that. this is a bye goatee Be ssimistic! that we may ‘raise our Jadver- | #8 Ihave given tn this article may 
s : the cupidity and weaken the morais| over us. We can take care of vur- P 

+ “ati more difficult test to apply (0 & of other authors. — t — —— ot : 
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Every great agency of communi. and perha: plots, speak for 
| cation ‘je cunanis ——— The | becomes the fashion to write “dar-| ‘all. of. the‘ young people. of our attempt to reach the mil- — cas aiscaaas wlanatare 
Liss which 16 in playe|&", Pooks: - Rach must goa Uttie/elty--gre_ Irreverent or lacking’ in| ons iwe lower the tone and aual-” | point of view, Lam perquaded. that 
“like “Robin Hood" and the ‘Covered, — — + lévela |™Many -of -my resentments 
“Wagon” an enormous ag “for [LOUTe- — — pagers For-example,. t know two city gifls| we walk a littie Pe erin | shaved by thiek, whe: do init 
visual education and -wholesome —— sot ——— have seen many of the plays 7 reader’s taste. i we eated: our seeing American youth debauched 
~~~ veereation, hecomes in other cases! i. cone gy —— but disapprove, who read thie pa-| magazine for our own . we | shameless plays and books. 
| the means of wholesale corruption. | —— e author “‘needs| pers and some of the fiction the} ‘would need a subsidy. New York City has an increas- 
| Fiction which has the power of uni- maar aes ; — day, and who have visited many —— ieely grave responsibility as 

fying the nation by presenting. sane ublic, eager | moving pictures’ of dubious charac-| Notwithstanding a rote ofja-mighty growing opportunity. 
¢ © and helpful pictures of local life, can | PUblic, rushes to.the support of such 














‘ sink to the level of pandering by | Writers is taken- as’ justification ‘of |-lights, (when their highly sophisti-} believe it is substantially true of the | arts and letters, and must continue | 
presenting the baser forms of city them and any attempt \to close theleated parents are out.of the house) | problems which confront the editor|to do so....As the commencement 
“life... The wireless telephone, which | theatre or smother the book-‘leads\is to read ‘‘Little Women” aloud!|of a popular ‘magazine; It is. all| orator would say, “Shall we — 
aas im if the votentiauty aj to the very advertising which the}.No doubt many of the lip-stick]anothér way of saying we ar:.a de-| cept our responsibility as well 

<wizard'’s wand, can broadeast th, or trical. manager-ad !“flappers” of: today will, (in spite of mocracy and every popular enter- -opportunity?"’ 
ribald song, the obscene jest as well | — = : : * 

“asa noble hymn or recitation. : 

. Shall this new and marvelous inven- si 
tion be used. like the phonograph to 
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‘4o the silence of the farm the G | h ar d ! 
reek of the New York dance . ent emen, t e a 1€S 
hall? a_i ge La iy cen- 5 : : : a 
scored? Undoubtedly it . must - ulti-}- ; Sues 
mately come- under some control. (Continued from Page 10) pears aggressive, militant and mas-|none= so conspicuously as in] individuals as she saw them, the 
Its“ possibilities of communication | dustry, malleability, versatility, pre. }CUline. Au fond, she is soft and gen- | ** and ‘‘Men, Women andjother to tell the truth about. their 
are lllimitable,* for evil as well as hensility, assilability and tie tike-Frencis Jemmes,—who-excites | *’; and _not only do they prove | behavior, , “Virginia,” for instance, 
for good. tivity. She isto be judged by her |her profound admiration. The length] her an artisan who has mastered her} besides showing the love that Mi 
~Itis not nierely_a question-of ia · quantity as‘well‘as her quality, measureiess that she will go..to|craft, but an astoundingly versatile; Glasgow has for her fellow-Vi 
struction in vice and trime, it 1s ajonly has she published a half-dozen | Convince that she is insensitive toj}one,; who can do a Médusa head or a lans is a true ‘portrait of a 
=: question of yulgarizing, cheapening, | volumes of poems and two discerning the feelings of others, contemptu-! gold cover for a Prayer Book, as the} Southern woman after the war 
standardizing life. The effect~ on| volumes of criticism, one on Prénch,|°¥% of their convictions, disdainful | spirit moves her, Sheis an artisan) rebellion. I do not recall that the, 
youth. of- this process of,continually | the other on American poets, ‘but |f their beliefs. She has the agres-|as finished in her. line as Benventc | reviewers suggested the similarity of _- 
tt tess,—fitppant—uninspir—| she-has-been—genereus-to-the-magas{Siveness of Samuel Johnson, the/Cellini was in his. Acceptance o°| Virginia to Jeanne of “Une Vie," « 
ing types of men and women mustjzines that feature poetry. Miss |%#Ting and tenaciousness of George|this does not carry With it the ad”| bur it would-seenr-that-the-make-up —— 
he considered. Stories of quick sue · Lowell is not only a poet and a|}0rrow. Her zeal for “the . causgj mission that. she, or those for whom | of a romantic young girl of the early 
cess, pictures of women in selfish | critic, she is a warrior. - She not|°f the ‘‘Imagists’’ equais that of the|she contends, be they Imagists, Vers /'20s in France was akin 7 
pursult of pleasure, small folk com- j only likes to fight, but to provoke it, ;#tter in his determination to*put| Libristes, Symbolists or New Borns|'S80s.to that of a pretty, . 
plaining, of social restraint—these | One, of the earliest couplets. sh¢|t?® Bible in Spain. She shares with too recently to have names, are the} Southerner. Virginia is a spiritual » 
are themex of many of the writers |learned was: > Bernard Shaw a weakness for pref-| oily ones who know. their trades, or} first cousin of Jeanne: Their over 
of today. Gdod homely virtues of —— aces, and like him she reveals herself | are competent to tell us why poetry sensitive temperaments, their roman- 
_* the werk-a-day world such as our | TWice blessed is he who hatlr bie/ig them more than in her text. Inj Should exist or what its mission ts. | tic oistlook on life’and their unusual 
fathers and mothers, believaa-in and |, Tyerre! just.” who-gita. pw ne is in dreams 
as practiced are taboo. In the. work of * biow in fust— noe § uu 
“many English.as well as American. * — — the same manner and with the same 
-writerg and yet the sincere, whole-|and she repeats it frequently yotto}painstaking care as 














| the cabinet-|or instructed and I resent efforts to} tencies, ‘their ‘unconscious 
some novel and play continues.to bs | Voce while _palpitating delicately” d|maker. She has learned here and | do 80. ‘ their .old-fashioned pruderies 
\ written. Men like Milne and Barrie | string of jade beads. « }she has done’ it by industry and “In her articulate utterances, Misé} their inherent admiration for mere 
: hold their places. That ts the hope-{| She has camouflaged an inherent |{aboriousness which are reflected in| Lowell would seem to be ruled by |man, compared their natural shy 
° 4. ful sign. - {feminine sensibility, so ‘that it ap-}practically all her poems, but in} her-emotions, in her writings by ‘her ness, make them typical of 
ee — ⸗ — — intellect. By her colossal industry, They had the same reactions to lif 
: : }armazing -versatility end tireless—en-janc to disappointmenta, and they are 
j : Se durance she. has ascribed a name that} today a breath of youth, of : 
; ‘ ae can never be erased in the annals of } freshness and purity over the — 
Our Theatr e Past: and: Pr esent American poetry. Had she qualities| Whenever I reid ‘Miss Glasgow’ f > 
isles” b ] aS, of heart equal to those of head she}am reminded of Guy de. Maupassant:: 
: é ae — pt a og aa — 
( Continued trom” Page 4) “Tie Contrast’* (Park Theatre, New |items in Dunlap’s history. records,"’ | sinality would have been added to) she says. it recalls 
— —— ‘York, 1787); ‘William Punlap a says Quinn, *‘the engagement in Sep- gj Tagen cea nearge ey oe pléces. Moreover, I am convinced. 
he ‘amused. Nevertheless, Professor |<, ndré"" and “‘Darby’s Return” (at | tember, 1809, of Mr. and Mrs: Davia} Some agree Miss they mastered’ their * 
_ Quinn ‘says that the first permanent }yhich General Washington was said| Poe. Mrs. Poe played’ Angela Glasgow should be chosen as the | guages in a very similar 
theatre in- America was the South-|to have laughed -heartily), James|M. G. Lewis's “Castle Spectre,’ Mr, | last member of ‘the quadrunivirate. | by eet by. 
= wark, -in Whiladelphia, opened in | Nelson Barker’s “Marmion” (Park|Poe taking the part of Hassan. 1 choose her because she has told | that talent = 
1746, where in the following year |Theatre,. New York, 1812), several| Edgar, their son, had Sion, Sheet — > Harte ager tans. ’ 
‘was‘presented “the first play written {Plays of John Howard Payne of} in January of the same’ year in| SeTved it and because she —2 pas Mer 
— teen guetecel — “Home, Sweet© Home” memory, | Boston.” : — At in — — bob Dos pore = 
the Andérican stage by a professional | “The Gladiator," by Robert Mont-| Of equal interest, ‘perhaps, is the oe ee ee seen Soil thoes eax eames teeta ome 
company of actors.” That play was }£0™mery Bird (Park Theatre, Newirecord of the stage adventures of|‘utes art She has “a - rte a Anan 
“The Prince of Parthia,” a tragedy | YOrk. 1831), sind dozens more. “Rip Van Winkle.” Washington | ™astef of —— that —— mosey renee oo ening’ 
‘by ‘Thomas Godfrey, a friend of Incidentally it is noted that some| Irving's story was published in 1819. / Derior and — Bc donee ebm i Ten <thee 
““irrancs. Hopkinson, first poet-com- |torty Indian ‘plays wore_pertormed |On May 26, 1628. what appears to} |0” WO bas|and particularly those following 
pover, and Benjamin West, first |between 1825 and 1860, several of} © oe 0k Soro the in America | peen characteristic of all her work|Romancé of a Plain Man,’ reveal 
| pong y Peng —— won haa 
—— sery of Rolfe Pocahontas. “The jy. “an | particularly “The Miller of | which must have form 
prim headgear of the city of William | honor of introducing the vogue (of| mimics "The ‘secslon tp” Jona |the Old Church,” “‘Virginia” and| “““The Shadowy ‘Third,”’ Mins 
stn egy n over all the tt Indian play) seems,’"Quinn says, | Kerr, on which all the subsequent | “The Shadowy Third.” in addition — —— — 
ground with —— thoroughness. |‘“t? belong to George Washington! versions are based—including Joseph she knows the value of atmosphere. | from pg tt yng 
He neglects no company of actors, |Parke Custis, the son of John Parke Jefferson's own—was first produced she is an aot —— world 
‘trom ‘Lewis Hallam’s troupe, whict: * — of Washington." — — — with —— —— arg Bevel ae ——— J 
's , * . 
— sry Brg woe — Prophecy.”” was. produced she knows when toJet the|to consideration depiction 


1732 with “The Merchant of Venice.” {Chestnut Street ‘Theatre in Philade-| write the play and made numerous] rade: ass Syscpess Ore Ses omptianed maturaliy, adrltly, stm- 
fie came to New York the next year|Pphia in 1827. Earlier had come the| changes in the long years during —— — ranger ego : —* 

and built a-theatre on the east side|rage for adaptations: from August|which it was a main item of his nor predicts, threa * nig cee mn y pe. eee ane —— 
of Nassau Street, between Maiden | von Ketsebue, whose first works had|repertory. So that, in the words of In the vernacular of t —— proms pede prio retri 
Lane and John Street. There he pre-|been produced at German theatres at|the author, the only way to describe | People are —— knows — suggestion rather 
sented a varied and distinguished re-|St. Petersburg and Reval. The fash-|the play of “Rip Van Winkle” as it them, understands them, yung than — —— ee 
pertory, ranging from “King Lear’’|ion of revamping this sentimental|now appears in print’is to say “as/ Bite ————— —— mosphe eae —— Dares ‘ 
to “The Beggar's Opera” of Mr. Gay.|glorifier of the middle classes was played by Joseph Jefferson.” rr ——— exhibiting pera Gift, * —— — 
-If Hallam’s theatre had only peen|taken over from England and prac- Professor Quinn's task has been takes p 7 * Sealer tt sae an yo — 
“permanent."’ Phi would|ticed with ardor by William Duniap,|ecmpetently and thoroughly per-|¥S. showing us how san esegie ata Got ecru 4 ——— 
‘have been robbed of her primacy. | whose career as producer .in New/formed. It is not. perhaps, his fault | difficulties, erage yg . —— sath ore 

But to go back to Professor Quinn. York lasted from 1796 to 1805, who/Jf it is so thoroughly performed that py rag overcome obsta- | great story. * Glas- 
He deals with every other manager| was 4 portrait. painter before and|the reader who essays the thing in/® 0. é 
as with Hallam, He celebrates every | after his adventure as author and} bulk, as it were, is Shaan 90 ee 
; ‘wright and sketches the plot of] director tor: the ‘stags, sad. whose) wenties ee ic naseabing toe ioe-| MY 

extan ‘seems authorshi includes, i 

— — and they many plays. his “Arts of Design’ terial. —— — —— 
> ag Rage Bose ogee Pt Theatre’—this last one of the im-|and large, ms ee eee oe One might conclude — 
somerti selections. He sam-} portant sources of the ‘ ! ’ ; 
Shen tne’ jectance, Royall Tylers|wa ‘One of the most interesting| perennisi fascination. determinations: one was to 























Pareats’ Guide to the Good 
Behavior of Children 


An English and an American Mother Writing on 
Questions of the Home and Faimly 


= Ome aT Zone: By Cynthia 
hk. New York: Charies Scrib- 
e — —— a ides 


LIVING WITH og? ORILDA SE 4 
jor Mothers 


Book of Little Hesays 
By Pierson. hen York 
Er P. Dution @ Co. 
HESE two books are so much 
alike in theme and purpose 
that their titles could be ex- 
changed and each would still 
be as appropriate as it is now. 
But in viewpoint, in feeling, in 
treatment they present an inter- 
esting and radical contrast. For 
they are as different as are the social 
traditions of the two countries out 
of which they come. . Each is, in- 
deed, a sort of epitome of the gen- 
erations which have produced it. 
The author of *“The Child at Home” 
is the daughter of Lord Wemyss and 
by her own birthright is “Lady Cyn- 
thia,” a title,which, after the Eng- 
lish custom, she has carried over 
into her marriage with the son of the 
statesman and former Prime Minis- 
ter, Herbert H. Asquith, by his first 
wife. The unthinking sometimes 
carry it still further and invest with 
its aureole her stepmother-in-law, 
Margot Asquith. The author of 
“Living with Our Children,” is @ 
mother and grandmother and has 
had many years of experience as a 
teacher and a trainer of teachers, 
while as a speaker much in demand 
for Mothers’ Clubs and Parent- 
Teachers’' Associations she has 
helped to’ thrash out the problems 
and discouragements and perplexities 
of many mothers. Her -book is the 
outcome, therefore, of many years of 
wide and varying observation and 
experience and of much deep search- 
ing into human nature and keen and 

tolerant thinking about it. 

Lady Cynthia is a répresentative 
of the younger generation of British 
mothers and her experience, obser- 
vation and thinking have been con- 
fined to her own nursery with its 
two small occupants and memories 
of her own childhood, which was 
doubtless passed in a very similar 
nursery. So, her book is wholly of 
the twentieth century. But British 
customs are granite and iron, even if 
some of them are being worn away 
and broken a little here and there 
since the war, and generations of 
them have shaped methods of living 
and provided backgrounds and in- 
heritances which will require much 
more to alter than has thus far hap- 
pened. Her book unconsciously éx- 
presses the equally unconscious 
spirit of inherited wealth, of leisure 
and of culture out of which it comes, 
the spirit which feels itself“to be a 
desirable efflorescence of life, which 
recognizes the duties and responsi- 
vilities of being an efflorescence and 
tries hard to be useful. 

Mrs. Pierson’s book is written for 
American mothers who bring up 
their families themselves, and do 
part, or perhaps even all of their 
own housework as well—the kind 
of household in which the huge 
majority of native Americans have 
grown up. But notwithstanding all 
this difference there is a basic unity’ 
in the two volumes, for the author 
of each of them is trying to under- 
stand childhood and to interpret it to 
its elders, so that they can guide ft 
more wisely. And very likely the 
American mothers and the British 
mothers, for whom the books are 
separately intended, could find tn- 
terest and benefit each in the advice 
and counsel intended for the other. 
For child problems are as similar as 
human nature the world over, and 
whoever has met and tried to solve 
vome of them in one place has some- 

hing to tell those who also are try- 
ing to solve them in all other places. 

lady Cynthia's book is based on 
the traditional British leisured class 
methoc of a nursery somewhere 
“upstuurs,"" a nurse in full control 
day and night, and children permit- 
ted to enter the sacred precincts of 
“downstairs” or to see their elders 
but a shurt time daily, or-even less 
frequently. ~lady Cynthia takes ac- 
count of the ardent devotion of 
young motherhood with its first-born 
that may lead the mother to wish to 
take full charge of her child, but 
ad.ws very soberly and urgently 
that she put the temptation aside 





and turn the infant over to the care 
of a nurse, so that she will have 
time and energy to qualify herself 
for companionship with the child 
later on. “Do not,"’ she urges, ‘‘for 
the indulgence of short-sighted love 
or at the dictates of jealousy, do 
yourself and him the injustice of 
thus stunting your growth, diminish- 
ing your horizon and expending your 
capital." Earnestly she advises 
great care in the selection of- a 
nurse, indicating some of the things 
to be watched for and - guarded 
against, and makes suggestions for 
the fittings of the day and night 
nurseries in which the nurse and her 
charges aré to spend most. of their 
time for so many months and years. 
To the American, accustomed to the 
family environment during child- 
hood, it seems a singularly aloof, 
artificial, evem unhuman method of 
providing for the care of those first 
years,-a method devised much more 
for the sake of the comfort and 
ease and pleasure of the parents 
than for the benefit of the child. For 
it removes him almost completely 
from: the contacts, the experiences 
and the training of the common life 
and gives him during the ¢rucial 
years of childhood artificial sur- 
roundings. Some dim perception of 
this fact seems to glimmer in Lady 
Cynthia’s mind, fer she deyotes a 
chapter to the pleasure and benefit 
a child will get out of having its own 
garden for its own seeding and cul- 
tivation, so that it can come into in- 
timate touch with nature and share 
in the great, basic love of the earth. 

Very interesting in its contrast is 
the counsel Mrs. Pierson gives to 
young mothers. Taking it for grant- 
ed that the busy mother has full 
charge of her children, even if thete 
may be servants in the home, she 
urges the early devolving of small 
responstbilities upon the shoulders of 
little boys and girls for the sake of 
the very real manual and mental 
training and the building of charac- 
ter such tasks afford and the height- 
ened -sense of companionship be- 
tween young and old. She returns 
to this theme several times: in the 
various chapters and in a section 
on “All-Aroundness,’’ she says: 


To be able, capably, to do all the 
things needed for the successful 
upkeep of a home should be the 
aim of every littie. girl. To be 
handy with tools, able to get sim- 
ple meals in an emergency, to 
mend his own garments in a 
pinch, to know how to plant and 
eare for a vegetable garden—these 
are most desirable. accomplish- 
ments for a boy and are a prepa- 
ration for life which even the 
wealthy should not despise. Those 
who can do things well themselves 
will be better served. * * * The 
truth is that the more of the és- 
sential processes of life we learn 
equipped we are, and there is no 
foretelling when we may be called 
@m for some of our homeliest ae- 
to do, and to do well, the better 
complishments. 


Throughout Mrs. Pierson’s book 
she shows such a sensible attitude 





toward the problems of the training 
of children, gives such evidence that 
she has thought things out in the 
light of the actual difficulties of the 
task, that any inexperienced mother 
or father, as well as most of those 
further advanced on the path of 
parenthood, will find it directfully 
helpful and very suggestive. At the 
basis of practically all her counsel is 
the conviction that children need to 
have responsibilities of various kinds 
delegated to them, because this helps 
to build character, adds to their hap- 
Piness and increases the likelihood 
of success in life, And the sense of 
responsibility that should thus be 
awakened in the child’s mind is in- 
dispensable, she’ is sure, to all these 
things. Telling the story of a famous 
teacher; now dead; who would step 
irto one of his schoolrooms and say, 
“Children, what is the great word?’ 
and would be answered by a quick 
chorus, “Responsibility,”” she adds: 
It is a great word—great for a 
child to pronounce, greater -for 
him to spell, and greatest for- him 
to understand, but it is not beyond 
him in any of these ways, if only 
there is somebody who cares 
enough for him to keep the matter. 
in mind and help him by seeming- 
ly casual reminders and reviews, 
somebody who will remember to 
use the werd in his presence when 
talking to adults, in speaking with 
admiration of people who “have a 
fine sense of responsibility,” or 
condemning others who ‘“‘have no 


sense of responsibility,” It is easy 
to speak of Washington’s great re- 
sponsibility during thé early days 
of our country, of an honorable 
business man as a responsible per- 
son, of your own responsibilities in 
the home, of his being responsible 
for filling the wood-box or clearing 
the walks. 


The practical illustrations, as in- 
stanced in the preceding quotation, 
which Mrs. Pierson gives for the ap- 
plication of her counsel will doubt- 
less be a great help to many parents 
uncertain about how to do the thirigs 
chey see should be done. The book 

ds in dotes and incidents, 
in suggested conversations and cases 
instanced. from her own observation 
which point the way. for the appli- 
cation of her ideas and indicate the 
kinds of methods most likely to be 
successful. The author considers, 
usually .with brevity, but always 
with lucidity, simplicity and homely 
directness, most of the ordinary 
problems and perplexities that the 
average parent meets in the bringing 
up of children. The inducing .of 
cheerful obedience, the criticism of 
faults in ways that will help in the 
construction of character, the culti- 
vating of the sense of the value and 
purpose of money, the training. in 
courtesy, the developing of strong 
bodies, the mother’s attitude toward 
hér children, wherein she stresses 
the importance of being “charming,’’ 
the need that both parents should 
early establish and always maintain 











Gordon Craig’s Mask Appears Again 


Fuiorences, Italy. 
FTER. a silence of four years, 
A Mask, the illustrated jour- 
nal of the art of the theatre 


which Gordon Craig founded in 
Florence’ in 4908, makes its reap- 
pearance this month with fifty pages 
of belligerent comment on the state 
of the theatre here, there, and 
everywhere. Through the Mask 
Gordon Craig and his most intimate 
followers have for years waged a 
war for the new movement in the 
theatre, and with the revival of their 
journal they announce their inten- 
tion to renew their. agitation, cen- 
tring their attack on London, Paris 
and New York, “the three cities 
which offer most. resistance to the 
progress of the dramatic urt.” 

The ‘‘new movement’’ for, which 
the Mask stands ‘is toward a “new 
theatre, a downright theatrical stage 
in distinction to a merely literary 
playhouse, or a fashionable thing, or 
a mechanic or realistic substitute for 





genuine theatricals.’’ The 
ciples of the new movement is op- 
posed to all the fraudulent make- 
shifts that are before the 
public by influential and self-in- 
terested men of talent .and the 
forgeries by which the public of the 
big theatrical centres are frequently 
taken in. 

The current volume of the journal 
contains contributions by G. B. Am- 
brose, Gordon Craig, George Jean 
Nathan, Felix Urban and other well- 
known protag mists and followers of 
Craig's theories. The volume offers 
readers a glance at a few of the re- 
sults reached in the last twenty 
years. It records proofs of experi- 
ments as witnessed in the Interna- 
tional Theatre Exhibition; it records 
the growing desire for research and 
information in regard to theatrical 
matters, as manifested in the large 
output of books on the stage. Gor- 
don Craig says in his foreword: 


prin. | 


We are not to be organizers; we 
are to be something more in the 
nature of gardeners. Speed, push 
and-aplomb ‘have nothing ts do 
with our task; it is patience and 
attention to our few small plants, 
“our small patch of ground and our 
seeds (our .own, not our neigh- 
bors) and a. clear mind about the 
winds and the rains and the forces 
outside ourselves and sↄme consid- 
eration for our neighbor and his 
garden that we need. 

of you beginning as actor, 
actress, scenic man or stage man- 
ager must go slowly and learn 
what you have to give to fit you 
pe —— 
your work — ane you 
even begin. 

Florence will continue to be the 
home of the Mask as in the past. 
American readers will find the pub⸗ 
lication on sale in New York, at 
Brentano's and the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Bookship. L. D.-K. 


oe ome 








prey Cynthia’s volume is much 
interested in matters of this 

She wants the mothers for whom 
writes to get all the amusement 
enjoyment possible out< of their 
motherhood. 

Remember [she says] that you 
will nevér, on any occasion, be 
able to impart the maximum. of 
fun unless you yourself share in it. 
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An Austrian Prescribes Pan-Europe As a Panacea 


“Europe, One Hundred Years After America, Must Proclaim to the World Her Own Monroe Doctrine” 


A Review by 

T. R. YBARRA 
WwAN-BUROPA, By —— —* Cou- 
aser gi. Pan- 


lenhove- 
Ruropa, Verlag. 


the league of Nations, 
but only a leazue of Euro- 
pean nations, can save 


Europe from _ perdition — 

that is the striking argu- 
ment of the Austrian author of 
“Pan-Europa.”" From: the Pan- 
Europe of his dreams he excludes 
hoth Britain and Russia—they, he 
maintains, do not rightfully belong 
to the federation visuxlized by him 
which, if it successfully asserts itself 
against other groups of nations des- 


tined fo be formed in the world of : 


tomorrow, will bring back Europe's 
perishing prestige and save her from 
vatastrophe. Pan-Europe, as he sees 
it, must be hammered oyt from the 
nations on the European. Continent 
east of Russia, those nations now 
tiving ‘amid such murderous discord 
and hatred as to threaten Earopean 
vivilization ~with complete collapse. 
nly by substituting friendly con- 


- werted action for the suicidal antag- 


onisms of today, he declares, can 
these nations hope to escape eventual 
enslavement “to one or another of 
the federations, even now assuming 
shape, which will take the place to- 
morrow of the Great Powers and the 

binations. the Great Pow- 
ers which we now know. 

The political leadership of the 
world today, accofding to Dr. Cou- 
denhove-Kalergi, -centres in Wash- 
ingten, London, Moscow, Tokio and 
Paris. Power as wielded at present 
falls into five cafegories: American, 
British, Russian, East Asian and 
European. Logically, then—to con- 
tinue his argument — the world 
‘should be divided into five groups 
vf nations, bound together for rea- 
sons based on common expediency. 

The first of these groups is Par- 
America—the whole western hemi- 
sphere (excépting Canada), loosely 
federated under the hege:nony of the 
United States. The second group is 
the British Empire as_at present 
constituted--the British Isles and all 
the enormous colonial possessions 
of the British, extending over five 
continents of the earth. The third is 
Russia—the Russian dominions both 
in Europe and Asia. The fourth is 
Eastern Asia, its nucleus being! 
Japan and China, politically separated 
today but logically hound together 
by ‘ial, linguistic. and cultural 
ties. And ‘the fifth—the one which 
particularly concerns our author—is 
Continental Europe, together with 
the African colonies of the Contt- 
nental nations of Europe, which 
would mean a compact federation of 
nations extending from the North 
Cape, past Tripoli and Morocco, fo 
thé Congo, Angola and other regions 
of Southern Africa. ; 

Only by such a union, declares the 
author of “Pan-Europa,”’ can Eu- 
rope hope to make head against the 
other four worid-feierations, which 
force of circumstances is bringing 
every day nearer to realization. In 
his eyes, Europe's world-supremacy 
is already a thing of the past; her 
nations shculd federate not for 
world domination but self-preserva- 
tion. He writes: 





The Ruropean problem will never 
hé solved untif the nations of Eu- 
rope join together. This union 
will occur either véluntarily, by 
the creation of a Pan- n 
federation, or it will be forced upon 


ropean 

by Europe her- 
“self or by Russia, one fact re- 
mains: the present European sys- 
tem of small nations cannot main- 


says Dr. Coudenhove-Kalergi, she 
would constitute a-compact “‘bloc’’ 
of nations, with a total population 
and area which would put her on a 
par with the other four great 
“‘blocs’’ visualized by him. In fact, 
according to his figures, his ‘‘Pan- 
Europe” would stand second in -popu- 
lation and third in area among the 
five great world federations. The 
five would compare, in population, 
thus: 


British Empire ....... 454,000,000 
Europe 





Should. Europe form itself into 
Pan-Europe,. argues the author of 
“Pan-Europa,”’ she would be strong 
enough to resist successfully any 
military invasion and every kind of 
economic competition. 

His idea, he takes care to point 
out, visualizes something different 
from the well-known “United States 
of Europe” in that it exchudes Great 
Britain and Russia. These two; as 
he sees it, are not, properly. speak- 
ing, European. 

He is also dead against the League 
of Nations as a solution of Euro- 
pean difficulties, since it enables na- 
tions remote from Europe, and in no 
wise entitled to a voice in purely 
European matters, to concern them- 
selves with these matters. He is of 
the opinion, to be sifire, that the 
creation of the League of Nations 
was a great step forward in human 
development; what he condemns is 
the basis of its organization. 

Instead {he writes] of combining 
the peoples and countries of the 
world according to their historical, 
economic, cultural and geograph- 
ical relationships, the League, with- 
out consideration for geography, 


together. 
many bricks, big and little, Asiatic 
and European, neighboring and re- 
mote, nations. Within the League 
Switzerland stands in no nearer 
relationship to her neighbor, the 
Austria, than does 

r. * e*.~¢ 

The basic error in the structure 
of the Geneva League of. Nations 
is its abstractness: owing to that it 
has no concrete being and awakens 
no sympathetic echo in the human 


race, which, step by step, starting 
with the family, has passed from 
the conception of the nation and 
the group of nations to the ideal 
union comprising the entire world. 
The League of Nations. ignores 
these gradual stages of develop- 
ment; it ignores the Pan-American 

ion as ‘well as the Pan- 
European. Since it strives to be 
everything, it is nothing. An al- 
liance composed of three smiall na- 
tions, such as the Little Entente, 
is a more powerful factor in Eu- 
rope today than the League of sg? ’ 
tions. 


Having thus disposed of the 
League, the author of ‘‘Pan-Europa” 
states his main argument once more 
—he is nothing ifnot insistent—in 
one of his most striking sentences: 

‘Europe, one hundred years after 

America, must to the 

world her own Monroe Doctrine: 

Europe for the Europeans! 


The author is deeply concerned 
with the potential relationship be- 
tween his Pan-Europe and the Pan- 
America of his dreams. ‘‘Pan-Amer- 
ica,’’ he writes, ‘‘is for Pan-Europe 
either the greatest danger or the 
greatest hope.’’ In other words; 
either Pan-Europe and Pan-America 
will develop side by side, in friendly 
co-operation, or Pan-Europe, hav- 
ing escaped military conquest at the 
hands of the Russia of tomorrow, 
will b ically enslaved to 
Pan-America. On this subject he 
writes: 

‘Whereas the forty-eight repub- 
lics of North America are united 
politically and econo y in one 
single union, the twenty-six de- 
mocracies of Europe are uander- 
mining their political and economic 
sovereignty and, by means of their 

and war, are 
destroying each 


The United States of America is 
the richest, most powerful and 
most highly developed country in 
the world. Her. citizens are not 
liable to universal military service. 
Upon her territory no war 
been fought for over half a cen- 
tury. Industry and agriculture 

r there and American mate- 
rial and intellectual culture grows 
from year.to year. On the other 
hand, disunited Europe grows ever 
poorer and falls ever deeper into 
debt; on account of her local .an- 
tagonisms she is impotent in —* 
affairs. Flourishing regions 
Europe have been devastated o 
the war; economic recovery is im- 

while armaments devour 





part of the fruits of European 





productive labor. 
_ Every European country lives in 


. future will give her the death- 


a continua! state of alarm lest war 
break out; mutual hatred and envy 
among European nations preclude 
all co-operation. * * * Indus- 
try, “commerce and intercourse 
are throttled by ridiculous customs 
barriers which paralyze Europe 
economically, and, month by 
month, European intellectual and 
material culture sink lower. 

America owes her unperalleled 
progress to her unftedness; —— 
owes her unparalleled downfall to 
her disunitedness. 


If only the nations of Europe 
would profit by the example of Pan- 
America, sighs Dr. Coudenhove-Ka- 
lergi, and bind themselves together 
into a federation without detriment 
to the sovereignty of each. Just as 
the United States, from an economic 
point of view, should be the modei 
for Europe, he declares, so 
should the Pan ‘American Uniou 
be the model on which Europe 
should base her future political de- 
velopment. He realizes that the 
Pan American. Union has still much 
to achieve, that the solidarity be- 
tween the great North American Re- 
public and the republics to the south 
ts still loose and inchoate. Never- 
theless, he insists, a similar rela- 
tionship must be established between 
the Continental nations of Europe if 
they are to survive. 

The British Empire, he states fur- 
ther, might in future be a most use- 
ful link between Pan-America and 
the new Pan Europe, and stretching 
as it does over all five continents 
of the earth, it might be a most use- 
ful factor in preserving world-peace. 

The Austrian writer foresees a 
black future unless something is 
done and done quickly—in his eyes, 
France, though she may succeed in 
annihilating her great rival, Ger- 
many, will have but a short time to 
gloat over her victory, since that 
very victory will leave her utterly 
exhausted and doom her to. def:a‘ 
Even Italy, he points out, having a 
far higher birth rate than France, | 
will soon surpass her greatly in pop- 
ulation and be in a position to. dis- 
pute with her the hegemony of Eu- 
rope—to say nothing of Russia, 
tooming, ever stronger, in the back- 
ground. 

The World War only weakened 

Europe [he says]; the war of the 


blow. The statesman who signs 
the next European declaration of 
war will simultaneously sign Eu- 
rope’s death warrant. After that 
future war Europe may be trans- 
formed into a field of ruins like 
the once blooming centres of cui- 





ture which existe@in Asia. Berlin 





is the title of an article by John 
8. Sumner in the December 
‘Theatre 
with the flood of salacious 
plays now inundating the New York 


Le SEWER ON THE STAGE” 


Magazine: It deals 


stage, predicting that unless the 
mahagers clean house, State censor- 
ship is sure to come. An editorial 





Current Magazines 


him by a citizen he would act. But 
what citizen, indignant as he might 
be at the foulness of a play, would 
care to have his mame used and 
appear in court? There will be no 
complaints from citizens, and the 
rs know it. 

But that does not mean that the 
of indecency ae 


Hamilton Holt, who was present at it at 
Geneva and 


of Nations while the dispute between 


i 


fl 





e 
‘a 


attended every 
— Zona tien wt tee tempat 


lations? I am sure that we could 
have sat at that Council table 
without danger to our sovereignty 
and without any military or finan- 


made and preceden' 
tablished that are bound fo have 
a great effect on the future of the 
world, the United States is stand- 


League for the 

wert that -will eeu 
her honor, her courage, her- un- 
ness and her common sense. 


Sane we setiie een aenan aw: tree coe 
~In the December Arts and Deco- 


and Paris would then suffer the 
fate of Babylon and Nineveh. 

Be the outcome of a future Ku- 
ropean war what it may, but one 
real victor can emerge from it— 
Russia. —— suicide is pre- 
paring the way for a future Rus- 
sian invasion just as China's self- 
immolation is paving the way for 
her future conquest by Japan. 
‘The Austrian prophet is not with- 
out hope, despite his black premoni- 
tions. Europe can save herself, he 
constantly repeats. His optimism 
extends even to calling a future 
reconciliation between France and 
Germany possible. Were not the 
Germans, he asks, shouting ‘‘Gott 
strafe England!’’ only a few years 
ago, and almost forgetting that 
France was also their foe, whereas 


1 today England appears to them as 


a friend and France has become the 
object of#blind German hatred? 
But such a reconciliation, he adds, 
can come only if both France and 
Germany recognize that a continu- 
ance of their hostility will eventually 
mean their ruin; to save themselves 
they must foster a mutual ‘‘solidar- 
ity based on common sense,’’ even 
if solidarity based on mutual affec- 
tion be found utterly impossible. 

Germany and France will emerge 
from the fearful crisis in which they 
find themselves at present either as 
European allies or, leaping at each 
other’s throats, they will bleed to 
death from the wounds which they 
will inflict upon each other,"’ de- 
clared the author of ‘‘Pan-Europa.”’ 
Three preliminary steps. must be 
taken, according to him, in bringing 
Pan-Europe into being, viz, : 

The summoning of a’ Pan-Euro- 
pean conference by one or several 
European Governments. 

The conclusion of an obligatory 
treaty binding European nations to 
arbitrate their differences and guar- 
sntee each other's security. 

The creation of a Pan- 
customs union which would bind 
Europe together in a single economic 
domain. 


been taken, the next move suggested 
is the creation of a United States of 
Europe’ patterned on the United 
States of America.: 

Should Pan-Europe be thus brouzht 
into being, writes its sponsor, the 
nations composing it would be pro- 
tected against internal wars in Eu- 
rope and placed in a position to re- 
main. neutral in conflicts involving 
the rest of the world; moreover, Jis- 


and Pan-Europe could compete with 
the other four great world groups. 
Utopia? Maybe. But,-as the au- 


as Utopia and ended as reality.” 
Moreover, in view of the way things 
are going in this present-day world 
— ours, just where does the burden 
proof now lie? It is on the 
5 or on those who preach, 
with a superior air, doctrines which 
they declare to be ‘‘practical.” Has 
the ‘‘practical’’ conduct of affairs— 
especially in Europe—been such a 
dazzling success? Have those who, 
scorning “ideals and ‘* * 
work only with “practical’’ tools, 
in rebuilding the world? 

Hardly. 


That is what lends to “‘Utopian" 








These preliminary steps having. 


armament would then be possible. 


} 
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NEW edition in English of the 
works of Anatole France is to 
be published by Gabriel Wells 
by arrangement with John 
Lane, The Bodley Head of 

London, and Dodd, Mead & Co. of 
New York, who are the owners of 
the copyrights. This edition, in thirty 
voiumes,~will be limited to 1,075 sets, 
and the first volume of each set. will 
contain the autograph signature of 
Anatole 


France. The volumes will|- 


be issued in lots of ten, the first 
ten to appear in January and the 
others at short intervals later. The 
first 100 copies will be set aside to 
be put into fine bindings, which will 
be executed to order. 





Professor Robert Morss Lovett of 
the English Department of the Uni- 
versity of Chieago will resume his 
regular work at the university on 
Jan. 1. He has been for six months 
on the editorial] staff of The New 
Republic. 

te 


y Among the books scheduled by the 
Macmilian Company for publication 
in January are May Sinclair's new 
novel, ‘“‘A Cure of Souls”; Eden 
Phillpott’s story of the Devonshire 
orchards, ‘‘Cheat the Boys’’; a new 
play by Clemence Dene entitled ‘“The 
Way Things Happen’’; a new Ervine 
play, ‘‘The Lady of Belmont’’—a 
sequel to ‘“The Merchant of Venice’’; 
a volume of poems by Edwin F. 
Piper, entitled ‘‘Barbed Wire and 
Wayfarers”; ‘‘Legal Foundations of 
apitalism,”"’ by John R, Commons, 
und *‘Manual of Cultivated Plants,’’ 
by L. H. Bailey. ") 


The Universal Publishing Company 
of Chicago is bringing out a book by 
Mahatma Gandhi entitled “Sermon 
on the Sea,"’ edited by Haridas T. 
Muzumdar, with an introduction by 
John Haynes Holmes. It is said to 
be a presentation, in the form of a 
Socratic dialogue, of Gandhi's pro- 
gram of political independence and 
socia] regeneration. It has been 
widely read in India under the title 
‘Hind Swaraj’’ 
termination), but has, so the pub- 
lisher informs us, hitherto been un- 
svailable in this country. 

“Ann's an Idiot’’ is the title of a 
first novel by Pamela Wynne, which 
has .been well received in 
and which is to be brought out here 
early in January by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. It is a story: of 
Anglo-Indian society, which the au- 
thor knows well, as she has lived 
for many years in India and is now 
the wife of a high Government offi- 
cial there. 3 

Grant Overton’s new novel, ‘The 
Thousand and First Night,” is an- 
nounced by George H. Doran Com- 
pany for publication in January. 





The scene of the story is an old 


manor house on the south shore of 
Long Island, and all. the incidents in 
it take. place during a single night. | 





Martha A. Shannon, author of 
“Boston Days of William Morris 
Hunt,’’ just published by Marshall 
Jones Company, is a resident of the 
Beacon Hill district of Boston. Her 
Look is rich in reminiscences of the 
Boston of the 
Sixties and Seventies, centring 
_pbout the personality of the great 
painter whose name appears in the 
‘title. It is iMustrated with repro- 
auctions -of forty of Hunt's best- 
known portraits and landscapes. 





“Come Hither’’ is the title of a 
collection .of rhymes and poems for 


~ the young of all ages, made by Wal- 


ter de la Mare and embellished by 
Alee Buckels. It has just been pub- 
ished in England by Constable, and 
Alfred A. Knopf is bringing it out 
here. The selection includes 482 
titles, occupying 493 pages. The 
book is divided into sixteen sections, 
each illustrated with a woodcut by 
Alec Buckels and each bearing a 
title indicating the sort of poems 
which it contains. 





The publication of Margaret Pres- 
cott Montague’s story, *“Phe Man 
from God’s Country.”’ which ap- 
peared on the advance Autumn list 
ot E. P. Dutton & Co., has been 
postponed until early in the new 
yeer. 





KE. P. Dutton & Co. have just pub- 
lixhed a new biography and inter- 
uretation of ‘‘Robert Burns,’” by 
Andvew Dakers, who has for many 
years been an enthusiastic student 
of che +te and works of the Scotch 





(India’s Self-De-| fi 


Books and Authors 


poet, The greater part of the book 
is taken up by a study of Burns, the 
man, and the rest with a critical 
examination of the poems. 





A reprint of ‘‘Castle.of Otranto,”’ 

a novel written in 1764 by Horace 
Walpole, is announced for early 
publication by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 
M. Edouard Estaunie, author of 
“The Call of the Road,"’ recently 
published by Boni & Liveright, has 
been proposed for the Freneh Acad- 
emy, and literary journals in France 
express the opinion that he will be 
elected. 








Robert M. McBride & Co. have 
secured the American publication 
rights for all the novels of Bernard 
Kellermann with the exception of 
“The Tunnel,"’ which was brought 
out some years ago by the Macaulay 
Company. The first of the novels to 
appear with the McBride imprint is 
“The Sea,’’ translated from the Ger- 
man by M. P. Park. 





publishing this month four volumes 
of the Contemporary British Dra- 
matic. Series: ‘‘Exodus,"’ an Old 
Testament drama by H. F. Rubin- 
stein and Halcott Glover; ‘“The Con- 
quering Hero,’’ by Alan Monkhouse: 
*“‘Midsummer Madness,’’ a modern 
fantasy, by Clifford Bax, and 
‘‘What’s Wrong with the Drama,” 
by H. F. Rubinstein. 





Not all publishers believe that the 
public is fed up on war books. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. will publish in 
January three books dealing directly 
or indirectly with the war. The first 
is a reissue of ‘‘Gun Fodder,’’ by 
Arthur Hamilton Gibbs, first pub- 
lished in 1919, and telling of the au- 
thor’s experiences during his four 
years of service with the English 
fighting forces; the second is a 
novel, ‘‘A Conqueror Passes,’’ by 
Larry Barretto, dealing with the dif- 

iti tered by a soldier on 
his return to civilian life; and the 
third, also a novel, is “The Inverted 
Pyramid,"’ by Bertrand W. Sinclair. 
In this last book however, the part 
dealing with the war is suid to be 
merely incidental. 








Translating O. Henry into Russian 
is no easy task. A translator in 
Moscow was puzzied by u passage in 
“The Greater Coney,"’ in which Den- 
nis Carnahan speaks of the delights 
of the island, including ‘‘the chutes, 
and the short change, and the green 
corn silk between the teeth.”” Never 
having heard of corn on the-cob the 
translator could make nothing of) 
this, but she finally took a chance on 
rendering it ‘‘after seeing the 
a with silk ribbons in their 
eeth.’’ 





In January the Century Company 
will publish a novel entitled ‘The 
Plastic Age,’’ by Percy Marks, an 
instructor in- English at Brown Uni- 
versity. It is reported that this novel 
does for. college life what ‘‘Main 
Street’’ did for small-town life. 


Ralph D. Paine, author of *‘Lost 
Ships and Lonely Seas’’ and other 
sea stories, has sailed for Zanzibar 
in a scout cruiser and is not expected 
to return until the end of March. He 
carries a typewriter with him and) 
will spend a part of his time working 
on a book which the Century Com- 
pany will publish. 





Frederick O’Brien sailed recenuy 
from New York for San Francisco by 
way of the Pariama Canal. He had 
with him contracts for two novels 
and a book of short stories. ‘The 
stories will be published first in a 
magazine of wide circulation and 
later in book form by the Century 
Company. 

A new novel by Helen R. Martin 
is announced by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
for publication in January. It is en- 
titled “‘The Snob,” and the scene is 
the town of Leitersville, which fig- 
ured in “The Chureh on the Ave-— 
nue.” , 

- The. Church Missions Publishing 
Company of Hartford, Conn., has 
published in its “Soldier and Servant 
Series’’. a biographical sketch by 


the Rev. Melville K. Builey of the 
career® of ‘Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, 
Missionary ‘Bishop of Montana, Idaho 
and Utah, Bishop of Missouri and 





Bishop of the American 


Frederick A. Stokes Company is 
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World Famous 
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Translated by - 
Povothy Canfield 
The most popular b52k 
in. America - today 


“The outburst of a prophetic 
soul.”—Boston Transcript. 


“One of the masterpieces of all 
literature.” ——Chicago Triburie. 


Cloth. $3.53: Morocco, $10.99 
Harcourt, Brace & Ce. ; 
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Margaret Prescott Montague. 
Are you afraid to pray? 
Julie was! 
$1.90 AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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FIVE ABSORBINGLY INTERESTING 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


The Medici, 1400-1743 
By Col. G. F. YOUNG 
The adequate account of the vital and splendidly endowed 
ety 
civilization in a m 2st important period. It is one of the :nost 
enthralling romances of history. - 
—8* In two vols., with over 100 illustrations. $12:00 


Isabella d’Este, Marchioness of Mantua, 1474-1539 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady) 


For forty years Isabsila d’Este made the little court of Mantua 
famous through >ut the civilized world. She wasa power in Renais- 
sance art in the prim:ofitsbsauty. In two illustrated vols. $8.00 


the Richelieu—-he had liesure, during twelve years in the 
Bastille, to write this witty and account of his life and 
of the he two vols. $7.00 


The Chevalier de Boufflers 
By NESTA H. WEBSTER i 
Out of the welter of the French Revolution has come nothing more 
beautiful than the moving love-story of the Chevalier 
de Sabran—one of 


the greatest 
Tlustrated. $6.00 


Memoirs of the Count de Rochechouart 


Escaping fron the Terror at six, a soldier at twelve, an Emperor’s 
aide-de-camp at twenty-two, aad Com -nandant of Paris at twenty- 
six, the Count’s story is thrilling. There is an exciting parallel to 
the present coniitioa of France in the final chapter. The Duc de 
Richelieu proposed a loan of 60 million. ‘‘No,” said the banker, 
“but I will undertake to procure a milliard to free us entirely fi 

the Allies.” $3.00 


Obtainable through any bookstore, or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
Every Month 


Written by twelve. collaborating historians of 
twelve representative American universities, -‘ 
covering vital events and conditions in all- 
countries during the preceding 30 days. 40 
pages of history. 
IN DECEMBER NUMBER. 
Two articles on Prohibition; Nine on European 
Countries; Aviation; Disarmament; The New Tur- 
key; Siberia; The Sudan; Mexico; The Negro; Inter- 
national Capitalism. 150 pages. 
— Baker on ——— ———— at —— 
25 cents a copy. $3.00 a year. 
Published by THE NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY 
Times Square, New York. 
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Henry Holt’s 
Talk 


( Continued from Page 1) 


through the ages. Love, marriage, 
the family, divorce and birth con-- 


, than. during the final 
week when entertaining the French 


FEET of CLAY 


By MARGARETTA TUTTLE 





John Clair Minot, Literary Editor of 
The Boston Herald. 


» Says: 3 

“An unusual novel this, and one 
of which we are'likely to hear much 
in the next few months. Its strength 
lies in the straight thinking of Mrs. 
Tuttle, and in her ability to go deep 
into the hearts of her characters. 
The author is telling a vital story 
that holds you, and she is driving 
home her point in a way that is 
always effective.” 


now’ in 


large 


; ” 
John Farrar, Editor of The Bookman, CLAY 


New York, says: 

“Tt is packed with emotional de- 
tail, even as Kathleen Norris packs 
her novels with realistic detail. 
Mrs. Tuttle draws characters with 
something: of the sureness of Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. She tells.a story 
forcefully and well.” 





The popularity of 
this splendid novel | 
continues to in- 
‘crease and it is 
its sixth 
“FEET OF 
being 
more and more 
talked of; it is a 
book you should 
by all means read. 


The Philadelphia P » says: 
“There is an originality and a 
freshness about Mrs. Tuttle’s. style 
which is immensely pleasing. She 
has the knack of making you feel 
that you are en famille with what 
is happening, which is about the 
highest praise that can be bestowed 
upon a novelist. .. . It will, be 
gathered that we enjoyed ‘Feet of 
Clay.” We did. "Thoroughly. And 
so we recommend ‘Feet of Clay’ as 
a novel of great merit and real im- 
portance.” 
Barton W. Curris, Editor of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, says: 
Eeet of Clay’ is one of the best 
stories I have seen in the ten years 
that I have been-here. Unless my 
judgment is altogether warped and 
unreliable, it ought to make a 
corking book.”’ 











$2.00 wherever books are sold. 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 


W. Orton Tewson, Literary Editor of © 
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ible professor) in Sanskrit—Whitney | 


only, sinus sed leo. And so on, and 


Thus piles up the life-book of one 


near the centre of things Dr, Frank Cranes soun 


always been assured. 
; one who has been 


these papers,’" the au- 


a 
thor happily declares on page 61; . 


at page 461, 
that is the first of the 
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sons we need it back, knowing 
we do that withont it life is onl, 
m xistence, -while false 
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Love and its relation to Success 
Agreeableness 
A little lesson in charm. 
Sensitiveness 

Its pain and cure. ‘ 

4.4 One good habit is worth 
ot. dota relies 

pt RF ppm ding Errno Coed yx 

$2.00 at all bookstores, or from 


THE PRINT SHOP E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Av... 


@ 220 west 42 srt. 


New Yorr 
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LORD CHARNWUOD’S 
THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


DIM 


By Temple Bailey 
“THE CLEAN BOOK” 


At All Bookstores $2.00 
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SILVER MOON 


By ELEANOR HALLOWELL 
ABBOTT - 


“Old-Dad,”’ etc. 
A bit of rosemary to set the old 
recalling 


Any book 2, 
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Just Published—the Ideal Gift Bock: 
Walter de la Mare’s great anthology 


by the author of PEACOCK PIE 
MEMOIRS OF A MIDGET, ETC. 
With 23 woodcuts by ALEC BUCKELS 
In this anthol there are a 
+ delightful introduction, 500 
pages of’ English and American 
verse, ranging from Chaucer to 
Robert: Frost, voluminous notes 
drawn — the editor’s = rich 
fund of information and written in his most 
engaging manner, and finally the lovely wood- 
cuts, worthy of the fine contents of this 
unusual book. : 
. “A marvellgus collection. A 
creation, warm, c living. 
book is a deep well of delight 
from which we shall ail, young 
and old, drink again and again. 
—The W eekly W estminster Gazette. 
8 vo, cloth, decorated in gold, 736 
pages. 


fsonal thing, a 
The whole 





THE PENN PUBLISHINGCO. | : 


Author of “Molly Make-Believe,” | 





E.P.DUTTON a co. 681 Sth Av, WY.1 || 








Merry Christmas 
Compliments of the Season 
- Brentano's 
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Brief. Reviews 


PERSONALITY IN. THE 
MAKING 


$ ay gem Bg IN THE ——— 
F mp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
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ure such a state. But it is his.con- 
viction that this, which may seem 
“an impossible Utopia’ to most 
* ‘ts the big issue in our 
civilization at this time.”’ 


wholly or partially in the 
“fundamental attributes essential to 
personality in its true sense.'" The 
first includes persons of defective 
jatelligence, who lack the sense of 
individual responsibility and the 
ability to appreciate moral values. 
In the second list he includes “‘the 
criminal classes,"' which he explains 





financier and all others who live by 
exploitation.” The third class in- 
cludes those inconsequental persons 
who are motivated by their sensu- 
ous impulses and lack purposes and 
standards. Among them he puts 
sportsmen, society butterflies, club 
zealots, the speedomaniac automo- 
bilist and, in general, all those 
“whose chief aim m life is to avoid 
serious enterprise and to have a 
‘good time.’ "’ All such people, he 
declares, “represent serious cases of 
arrested personality.’’ 

After studying the various aspects 
of personality the author finally de- 
fines it as being ‘‘a synthesis of 
many factors, chiefly mental, but in 
* addition also social, moral and 

esthetic," and he analyzes these 
factors and shows how they must 
be woven into a compact and har- 


individual experience with one an- 
other and their organization about 
a central system of aims and pur- 
poses, which thus make the basis 


-THE PREVENTION OF WAR. By 
Kerr and Lionel 


170 New Haven: Yale Uni- 
—* sorelty - Prose for the Institute of 
Politice. $2.50. 


very interesting experiment, 
the Institute of Politics at Wil- 
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years a resident of South Africa and 
has had much political experience 
there, discusses in his first lecture 
“The Union of South Africa," the 
historical conditions which caused 
the South African war and the meth- 
ods and developments which finally 
led to the forming of the Union. 
The second lecture is on ‘‘Respon- 
sible Government in India’’ and de- 
scribes the effort, in which Mr. Cur- 
tis has borne an important part, that 
is being made to evolve that country 
peaceably into a self-governing com- 
munity. In his last lecture, “A Cri- 
terion of Values in International Af- 
fairs,"" he sets forth the essential 
part which certain ethical principles 
must always play in interrational 
relations if there is to be peace on 
earth and good-will between nations. 
Both Mr. Kerr and Mr. Curtis 
stress throughout the necessity of 
international co-operation, under- 
standing and friendly feeling, but 
without the least intention of belit- 
tling national values and patriotic 
emotions. Mr. Kerr makes many 
references to the way in which the 
United States has built up a great 
community which recognizes -and 
constantly acts upon the principle of 
dual loyalty. and love for State and 
nation, and uses this as an example 
of possible international develop- 
ment... Mr. Curtis’s exposition of the 
ideals and aims with which he has 


lar to those in which Americans have 
80 much co: . Both men write 
with that lucidity and forcefulness 
and that earnest conviction that add 
tremendously to the persuasive 
power of argument. 


* THE RISE OF UNIVERSITIES 


THE RISE OF UNIVERSITIES. By 
Charles Homer Has . 134 
York: Henry Holt 


New "Ce: 


$1.50, 

N admirable combination of the 
results. of wide and deep 
scholarly research and the 

ability to write pungently, pictur- 
esquely, with a keen sénse of the hu- 
manly appealing, this little book 
ought to afford much pleasure to all 
those who can have interest in the 
past as the forebear of the present. 
It is the seventh volume in that ex- 
cellent series. (all of them marked by 
these same characteristics of inter- 
esting presentation and accurate, sci- 
entific, scholarly knowledge) which 
embodies in book form each year the 
Colver lectures delivered during the 
previous Winter at Brown Univer- 


d Charies 
K. Colver of the class of 1442 by his 
daughter, Mrs. Jesse L. Rosenberg- 
er, and her husband, who had the 
commendable vision to desire tuat 
the lectures should be ‘distinctive 
and valuable contributions to Haman 
wiedge. 





as a youthful, hot-blooded, 





IS IT FAIR-T0 BLAME 
THE TEACHERS? 





The tee on American Citt 
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practical applica 
clauses in the life of the Nation. 





At fast-the book is availabie. 
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Dean Haskins makes « very inter- 


But notwithstanding all the differ- 
ences between the emerging. univer- 
sity of the twelfth century and its 
modern development, Dean Haskins 
finds that “the university of the 
twentieth century is-a lineal descen- 
dant of medieval Paris and Bo- 
logna."’ “The fundamental organi- 
zation,’’ he continues, ‘‘is the same, 
the historic continuity is unbroken. 
They created the university tradition 
of the modern world, that common 
tradition which belongs to all our 
institutions of higher learning, the 
newest as well as the oldest.” 


TEENS AND TWENTIES 


TEENS AND TWENTIES. The Art 
of =6Cu Character, 
mM D. Chambers. 90 pp. we 
York: P. J. Kenedy 4 Sons. $1.50. 
S series of informal talks ad- 
dressed, as the title indicates, 
to young women in their teens 
and early twenties is not intended 
to be a book on etiquette, or an ex- 
position of social custems and man- 
ners. The author goes deeper than 
that and endeavors to show 
young audience how to create within 
themselves the ‘source out of which 
will inevitably grow the best man- 
ners and the most pleasing person- 
ality. Mrs. Chambers has lectured 
on the subjects with which she. 
deals here before girls in Catholic 
institutions in many parts of the 
country, and she has embodied in 
this informal, direct essay form 
the substance of what she has said 
to these many groups. Intended 
for the reading of girls of the Cath- 
plic faith and inspired with the pur- 
pose of strengthening their allegi- 
ance to their religion, the talks are, 
of course, narrowly sectarian in 
their spirit and appeal. But aside 
from this, they are admirable in 
the tact and gentleness with which 
they approach what is finest and} 














THE HOUSE OF 
ALARD. 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith 


|. An absorbing novel pretty 
generally conceded to be 
the greatest novel of the 
year. Buy a _ copy for 
your discerning friend for 
Christmas. 


$2.00 Any Bookstore 
K. P. DUTTON CO., 681. 5th Ave., N. ¥, 














“=|T WO WOMEN 


By J. George Frederick. 


Author of “Adventuring in New York” 
A-novel that is a liberal 
education in love under 
modern conditions of 
careers and freedom 

















Are You Inter- 
ested in Your 


Genealogy. 


na 
Catalogue of FAMILY & WN 
HIS IES (175 pages) will “be 
sent you on receipt of 10 cents. 








Goodspeed’ s Book Shop, Bosom Mass. 











Book of New: York: 
By Robert Shackleton 
At AMl Booksteres, $3.50 








100 _NEEDIEST CASES 
Make checks 


payable 
Hundred Neediest Cases 
and mail to 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
Times Soware. New York. 
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DUTTON’ 
BOOKS FOR 


Street of the World 
BY JAMES MAVOR, PH.D. - 
Author of “An 
of Russia.” 


T_DHAN GOPAL MI a ti? bee 
experiences. 4 
“~youth in India and America:-$3. 
Men and Gods . 
BY FERDINAND 
glimpses into "Mongolia ; 
tures. $3. 


BY H. M. TOMLINSON 
Superlatively entrancing. 


andTrout 
BY CORRIGEEN (Jos. Adams 
The book for fishermen. 


and Racing 
BY HARDING CO 
Racy stories of the turf, ete. $5.00 


Snow and ice Sports 
BY ELON JESS 
A manual of all winter ati XT) 


— — $3.50 

_ b —— VILDRAC 
Treas by Witter Bynner. $2.50 

The Life of the 

and the Life of 


BY EVELYN UNDERHILL 
Clear ‘and practical J. 8 









































Latest 


History and Biography 

THAVELS THROUGH THE ——— 

PARTS OF. AMERICA. Thomas 

burey. Svo. MBoston> Houghton Mittin 

Comyany. Two volumes. $10. boxed. 
‘America in Revolutionary days; a 
contemporary account republished 
again after many years. 


BOUHLOIR sea ng a WAGHINGTON. 
Anonymous. Svo. Philadelphia: Join ©. 
Winston Company. ‘to 

Washington, society at the’ present 

time. 


4 HISTORY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
—— — ¥. By —— er L. 
Burre . 


ze. 5 jorwood, Mass. 

Plimpton Press. 

With brief bi 
ors ** chief o 
1781 to 1922. 
THE LIFE OF LORD Rg tpt S 

Sirdar Ali — Svo. New 

Pitman & Sons. $3.50. 


raphies of the found- 
cers during the years 


7 Syed 
ork: ,taeac 


Riograph a one-time — of 
State for nadia * the British Govern- 
_ment. 

— Lire OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 

By Rosaline Masvon. vo. New 

York: Frederick A. Stokes Conpany. 83. 
A new biography. 


THE UVEMOCRATIC gaa a. 
Franklin Nichols. i2mo. New Y 
‘Lniversity Press. 


Political history from 1850 to 18%. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROS8, 
By Sarah Elizabeth Pickett. !2mo. New 

- Yeyk: The Century Company. 4 cents. 
Its origin, purposes and service. 


GLIMPGES OF AN OLD SOCIAL CAPI- 
TAL (PORTSMOUTH. N.. H.). ad Mary 
——e— “ge mr * The 
Merrymount Press 
As-iHustrated by the life of the Rev. 
Arthur Browne and —— 


— —— By A. Sayce. 
: The Macmillan. ‘Company. 


of a Fellow of Queens 


Koy 
Co- 


Svo. 


—— 
College, 


TRIAL OF — CREAM. Edited by W. 
— Londog: William Hodge 


— ot nineteenth century 
criminal] trial. 


ONE HUNDRBD YBARS OF: THE MON- 
RO David T. Thomas. 
—— — York: Mecmitian Com- 


The. story. of the-endeavors' of the 
“United States to keep out of entangling 
: alliances and at the same te pre- 
rerve its —— — — the — 
without resort to war. 
SOVERNMENT OF THE WEST INDIES, 
By Hume Wrong. 12mo. New York: Ox- 
University Press. $3.50. 





heir capture or settlement 
tain to the present day. 


bie OF — BYWATERS 
'D EDITH Edited by Fil- 
gon Youne: $vo. London: William 


os ea of a recent murder 
trial in 


Literature and Essays 
COMMON ‘THINGS FOR COMMON PEO- 
PLE. Howard B; Beecher. 12mo, 
in x Christopher Publishing Com- 
pany. 
S Poetry and’ essays on familiar sub- 


jects. 
ANTON CHEHOY.. By - aS dierhardt. 
12mo. New York: Duffield & $2. 


A critical short-story. Russian drama- 


tiet and short. 

—— TRAIL OF — New ‘York. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 2 5 
A biographical portrait. 

ND RARE 

A ————— OF ——— 4 —— 
—— 
by George Herbert Palmer. 
ry — —— — 


—— — 
Chaucer to 


ae ee ah gy 


Bos- | 
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to write as a result of 
learning think. 


oe VE TECHNIQUE. Thomas 
——— i2mo. New Tork Harcourt, 


A poled a course in_ literary 
hology. 
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Books 


THE FAMOUS TRAGEDY Or bean 
1EEN OF Thoma 
ardy. vo. New York: The —— 

Company. 

A new version of an old story ar- 
ranged as a play for mummers in one 
act. 


RLAUE BEADS AND AMBER. By Mary 
Virginia Harriss. 1I2mo. Baltimore, Md.: 
The Norman, Remington Company.” 
Poems written when the author wae 

4, 9, 10 and 11 years of age. 

—— POETRY. By A. B. De Mille. 

2mo. New York: Allyn @ Bacon. $1. 
wastes with introduction notes, ques- 


The | tions and biographical information. 


THE VIGIL. By Bae Jaramananda. 
12mo, Boston. i“The Vedanta Cen- 
t 


Religious . poems. 

KING DAVID *— His WIVES. 
David Pinski. . New York: 
Huebsch. 

Five biblical themes —— into 

ore-act dramatic episodes 

THE SPIRIT OF SSence. By Charles 
Lewia Slattery . New York: Tee 

Macmillan a AE 


—— sonnets on the rit ‘of 
France = 


THE HOOFS OF VRGASUS. By M, Letitia | 
—— i2mo. Baltimore, i: Nor. 
Company. $1.50 
A —— of short verses. 
VOYAGE. By Harold Vinal. 
ton: Harold Vinal. 
Versexr on many themes. 
RELIGIOUS DRAMAS, 1924. vo. New 
The Century Company. $2. 
—2 by the Committee on Re- 
—— Drama of.the Federal Council 
the Churches of Christ in America. 


Religion and Philosophy 


TOYS. By H. Ranee of Sarawak 
Sylvia —— New York: E. P. 


J: the 
vo. 
$2.50. 
Story of the soul 
suecessive incarnations 
ORTHODOX CHRISTIANITY . VERSUS 
MODERNISM. William Wein te 
Bryah. I2mo, New York: f 

Revell Company. 
The orthodox side of the controversy 
‘unda- 


between the —— — or ft 
mentalists and the liberals or mod- 
ernists. 


* Sudarah in 


in Sherman 


Excerpts from the Bible, arranged 
for many uses. 


THE SOCIAL ORIGINS OF CHRISTIAN- 
{'TY. By, Shirley *I2mo. 
Chicago: Chicago University Press. $2.56 | 
Rise and early developments of the] 

Christian gt ot Be 

BACKBONE. “ine Macmiitan 8. Drury. 1t2mo. 
5 York: Company. 

‘The dev evelopment of character, by the 

Headmaster of St. Paul's School. 

TWELVE TESTS OF CHARACTER. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

York: Association Press. 

Practical religion and right living. 


Fiction 
RABEY EL OU LE MAL OBS ARDENTS, 
Fabre. i2mo. Paris: 
Francaise. 


12mo. Now 


Lacien 

vole Revue 
financier 
— — 


— — 

—— ‘The Spencerian Press. 

Life on the Western ranges a few 
years ago. 
THE LOOM X = LAW. 

mac Lake, 

A story of pA itics in ge 
political la ar a sere 4 


modern 
beauty contests and 


i2mo,. _Sare- 


Wall Street. 

— THE SKIN, By wittam F. * 
William Comphny. 
A novel of the jungle. 


‘ Science and Psychology 


RATIONAL DIET. 4 Otto Carque. Syo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. . 
An advanced treatise on the food 
question. 


AND By the Rev. 

Dawson. 12mo. New. York: The Macmil- 

lan Company. y 

A study of personal forces ore 
i social process, in the light of 

e 


DISCOVERY. 

“By DB. tam i2mo. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 

The stories of eight important sc‘en- 


tific discoveries. 
ACTION AND NERVOUS 
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Albert Shaw in The New York 
Times Book Review says: “Robert 
Underwood Johnson’s ‘Remem- 
bered Yesterdays’ is a volume 
rfull of the records of a long and 
busy life, replete with allusions 
to events and with notes about 
interesting people. . . . A reposi- 
tory of much valuable and au- 
thentic information about the 
most creditable aspects of Amer- 
ican life during a full half.centu 


Richard Le Gallienne in The 


days.’ .. 


memories.’ 


North American says: 


. “An ociavo of 624 pages. 
Boston 





Third Large Printing of a Book of Memoirs 
of the First Importanee 


REMEMBERED YESTERDAYS 


By ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


,in which 


the narrator was himself a valuable part 
of almost everything to which he refers.” 


Literary 


Digest International Book -Review says: 
“There is plenty of exciting material, as 
there is always vital interest in the pages 
of Mr.-Johnson’s ‘Remembered Yester- 
: It is a gentle, reposeful record 
of lettered American life, a life rich in 
calm happiness and filled with gracious 


Sidney Williams in The Philadelphia 
* “Remembered 
Yesterdays’ is a volume rich in informing 
anecdotes in an acquaintance probably 
the most extensive possessed by any 
living American of letters. It is a volume 
of over 600 pages of good reading.” 


With numerous illustrations. $5.00 ai all Bookstores, 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Don CG. Setiz in The New York 
World says: “The golden age of 
magazine editing is brightly 
recalled in ‘Remembered: Yes- 
terdays.’ .. . His (Mr. Johnson’s) 
narrative is full-of agreeable in- 
cidents and delightful stories of 
men who made our literature of 

the late nineteenth century.” 
John Clair: Minot in The 
Herald says: “An admirable 
volume of reminiscences. . . . A-mul- 
titude of things of great interest are 
here recorded and several of the chapters 
contain material for the historian of. the 
future. ... . The account of what ‘Mr. 
Johnson calls ‘spiritual lobbying" is de- 

cidedly entertaining.” 


Bliss: Perry, Professor of English — 
ture, Harvard University, says: “A read- 
able and delightful- volume; full of enter- 
tainment and charm. The portraits of 
American men of letters from the Civil. 
War to the present are vividly drawn and 
the sketches of foreign life are most 
interesting. No recent volume of Ameri- 
can reminiscences keeps the reader in a 
more tolerant and gracious atmosphere.” 
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There is no Message of. * Affection, ages sir * 
or Friendship thal cannot be conveyed in 


‘Bunks 


are always acceptable as Gifts, particularly 

Christmas time.’ We offer a wide selection, eit 
able for every age and taste 
bracing the best in Poetry, 
Books, Rare Books 
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ic; History, Old 
Fine Bindings. 


For Gifts other than Books, our stock affords 


We welcome you, and believe it will be to your 
special interest and benefit to visit our Stores 


F and 


Fifth Ave. and 27th St, - 
Twelfth Sts., 
218 South Wabash Avenue, 
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JUDY 
By Temple Bailey 


A STORY FOR GIRLS 
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FATHOMS DEEP 


ALL THE WAY 
‘BY WATER 
By Elizabeth Stancy Payne 


Wil please the man or woman 
who lovers the big outdoors. 


Price, each, $2.90 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
Philadelphia 
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R. T. M. SCOTT | 
The thrills are genuine, ‘the © 
refreshingly 


settings novel. | 
$2.00, postage extra. — 
EP. DUTTON & CO., 681 Sth Ay , ®. ¥, 
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Bargain Offers 


ARK=’ SPRCIAL OFFERINGS FOR 
“hristmas: — rist: 
: IT 
ful full calf, 
#250. Stowe, 
‘trated by Cruikshan 





$43.50. Robinson 
with beautiful Stothard engravings; 
$05.00. . Bu aaa a Melan. 
rton, jelan- 
choty, volumes; fine old mottled calf; 
Lendon, isis: $37.50. Milt gs bi 
Lost and Paradise ‘Reguined, 
fine Baskerville edition: full — calf: 





manuscripts, ete., nd 
collector. Harry F. Marks, New York's 
Finest Book Shop, 187 Broadway 
BARGAINS IN SETS FOR HOLIDAY 
—— Tyas. ow vols... —— 
1 


vi tand- 
Macaulay, 20 
Vhiteball isaition, 35,00 
Leaders of the Civil 
half calf, 12.00; Gar- 
English. Literature, 
. 6F ginal edition, 
la »: pe ts 
Encyclopaedia, 12 half 
. $0.00; Jewish —— 
halt morocco, —* Se and 
f2th Britannica, 22 vo's., balf — 
India paper, handy edition, 120.00; Mubl- 
. 18 vols.. half morocco, en u- 
Fie’ . Seribner’s edition, 
., flexible morocco, 
Bulwer-Lytton, 13 vols... 10.00; 
World's Best Books, 20 vols., half mo- 
15.00; Stoddard’s Lectures, 14 
+ half morocco, 20.00; World's 
Orators, 10 vols... 10.00: Famous Women 
of the French Court by Saint-Amand, 12 
vols., 6.00; Book of Knowledge, 20 vols., 
latest edition. ,42.50; Payne's Arabian 
ights, 13 vols:, vellum, limited edition, 
itjubbard’s Selected Writings, me- 
morial eee 14 vols., embossed mo- 
rocco, * Izac, #4 vols., Barries 
edition, cy ab: Q. Henry, 12 vols., 10.00; 
Thackeray. 26 vols., best edition. Smith 
Elder. 50.00; Maupassant, 17 vols., flexi- 
ble moroceo, 22.50, Scott's Waverley 
Novels, 12 vols.. half morocco, 15.00. 
Davis’ Book Store. 49 Vesey. 


— — — — — 
Ar WOMRATH'S—FOLLOWING 
priced for quick clearance, charges paid 
east of Missiasip; * Sng gy 15 
>; % mor. bin $23.5 ncroft. 
ry of t. — 77 vols. ; —— —— 
; $7.0. Wilkes, Narration of 
Expedition, 4 vois.; full 

of Nations, 82 


Limited 
Ratties and 


. maple 
calf; “phila., Is49; 





Bargain Offers 


BOOK EXCHANGE _ 





Literature at Other Nations 





ANNUAL 20% REDUCTION SALE aT 
the Bargain Book 


am tapes SYSTEM, MASTERKEY 
ee — 





15th and — pane 

the entire month of ——— —— 
—— — — ee — — 
Abrarx stock con- 

‘sine ot over 300,000 mince books 
—— —— Hundreds 


— 
——— Siew 


—— uann Polish, 

sian, Spanish, $ 

Tables, mee eee language. Ss 

000 people: Afrosemitic, AmertaGie, Eu- 

rindie, — — Siberic, Sintnaie. 
Publishing Company, 

treet. New York. 








of All Nations, 
es: — Crowned 
volumes, 
—— Ae- 


—— 7 Bur 
—— Webd-. 
— ‘tine. flexible 
~ gleth ‘and. printed’ on pana ~~ ilgeo 
Our. special price 
of. sete sent free b; 


— — e 


55* asian’ books. and an¢é 
— 
—— 


K 
to the tea Fee on Seok. 
lumbus 3814. 


Le shag 8 


Bare First fDitions 


A CATALOGUE OF AN UNI’ SUAL COL- 
lection of old and 





Poriuguese, Rus-| §r. 
wedish. Pronafelation- |. 








—** tapes, Christopher 7 
W of Wiliam MeF: 
and — Bt. Vinesnt — Catalogue 


licks, 
ristopnner St. «, New York. 





BRITISH, FRENCH, SWISS, GERMAN, 
Spanish, Danish, Dutch, Swedish, Nor- 








BARGAIN CATALOG OF NEW BOOKS 
sent — W. Clark Company, 122 


Out-of-Print 


QUt-OF-PRINT BOOKS THOROUGHLY 
‘aur nxehed for and found 











FPRENCH XMAS. CARDS, CALENDARS. 
books for children, gifts ae French 
bindings in great varieties at reasonaoe 

prices. Chagnon & Uo., aos Gth_ Ave., 
between 15th and 46th Sts. 

books exclusively, 


SWEDISH, NORWEGIAN AND DANISH 
Books,’ & —— — 


Books Im English by 
—— Catalogue free. 
v. 








Au- 


Scandinavian 
Bonnier’s, 561 3d 








Books <N SPANISH — — ‘SEND EN- 

tirely free catalogues of books in 
Spanish covering . bra: of human 
“Cervantes.”” Ricardo 





ed our 

bring your particular inquiry and 
requirements to the attention of One 
Thousand antiquarians and booksellers 
in this country and Europe. We spe-- 
cialize in English books. First editions 

. Imperfect sects completed. Send 
us your list of Out-of-Print Warts for 
immedjate attention. 
regular announceme: 
brary Service, Dept. 100, 
New York. Telephone Longacre 


QUT-OF-PRiNT BOOKS AND BOOKS ON 
special subjects promptly suppiied from 
our stock, or diligently searched for and 
reported free of charge. Intelligent Ser- 
vice and Reasonable Pri orrespon- 
dence solicited. Dauber & Pine Inc., 83 
rt venue, New York. Te! lephon e 
Stuyvesant 1383. 


FRANKLIN BOOKSHOP, 920 WALNUT 
St., Philadelphia, —* Natural History, 
Medicine and 








Discounts now given, due to 


For OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 2 — 
cial subjects, write, 
Stammer, the bookhunter, 





phone 
61 ah bh a 
3s), New York. 





ve Ww 
Stuyvesant 2448. 





$12.50. et H 
vols.; co. a, 

path, Libra: ty of —— — iy 
; -3 $17.50. Hamilton Lnsti- 
yols., Modern Business; full 
; $35.00. Edmund Burke's Works, 
complete. 8 vols.; full cf.; — 1801; 
$12.50. Lawrence Ste erns, 12 vols.; buek- 
ram; slightly soiled; — "$42. 0; 
$17. 30. Memoirs ‘of Cnas. Mathews, 
Comedian, | 4 vols.; % cf.; old; Ty 
$0.0 Famous Honies ‘of Great 
Britaine 200 illustrations; quarto: cloth; 
as new; $4.00. Moore, British Ferns; 
1859; 2 vols... ful! calf; scarce; 
+00. jchamplin, Cyclo. of Painters and 
Paintings, $ mor.; N, 1888; 
$12.50. Thiers, Consulate and Empire, 
vols.; cloth; $6.00. Bishop N. Burnet's 
History of the — — 22 steel. por· 
traits; % cf.; old; 6 vols.; $9.50; Loi 4 
1320. ‘any other aap en ta items. Tell 

nt lin 


° A New York 
City. Phone Broad 3000. 


“ONE THOUSAND AND ONE PLACES 
to Sel Manuscripts,” $2.50; Writer's 





Dramatic Si:uations, 

50; Technique of Fiction Writing, 
1.75; Plotting the — Story ni —* How 
to Write a Short = Bic; Edi- 
napp 

Franklin, 


tors Want, 25c. Ca —— James 
FRmepy NS SPECIAL OFFER — MAS- 
of Art, 





Reeve, Publisher, Mian Av., 
Ohio. 
terpieces Modern 40 ~colored 


8 i} 
fall of Roman Empire, 7 vols., $5. Mark- 
. Real. America, 13 yols., half — 
$25. Calthorpe, Engtish ‘Costume, 
Pictured Kno’ —— 6 vole $15. 
te, $3.50. Send for our 
_Frieamans’, 70 West Sist 


w York 
MiD-WeeK PICTORIAL COMPLETE 
4914 to date. Handsomely bound. Half 
. gilt top. Unreplaceable Xmas 
pre: Fit for a King’s lUbrary table, 
Will enhance from year to year. 
tion” Invited. 5 Kuliman, 
» 413, 110 Nassau Street. 


ve PICTURED | ENCYC 
$22.50. Miles Sta 

oad i, —— $1.50. Pune 
ings, $1.75. Poe, 10 vols., $7.30. 





nspec- 
Room 





CORRESPONDENCE COURSES SOLD 

te, 1-3 usual prices because 

2 used; easy terms; m ney back 

guarantee. All schools and subjects. 

Write for Special free catalog. 
bought for 


” cash. 
Service, W 202 West 40th St., 


—— 8 


jucator 
New York, 


BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, 20 














Books — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
FE. ager no matter on what subject. 
Please state wants. 


shop, 14-16 John Bright 8t.. Birmingham, 








fe US YOUK BOOK ‘Tl:OUBLES.” 
Books out of print for gra- 

tuiteusiy. Beok Shop, 1,821A 

Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


QUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS FURNISHED. 
Catalogues issued. ‘Rk. . 410 
River St.; Troy. N. ¥ 


59.000 RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
- Lisis issued. Aurand’s Book Store, 
Harrisburg, 








Lib: 

de Veloso, Apartaée 1115, Havana, Cuba. 

FRENCH BOOKS, OLD AND 
fine imported calendars, Christ: 
mas and New Year's cards; Es 
selected stock. Dorbon-Aine, 361 —— 
Av., at Stith. 

FPRENCH AND GERMAN CHRISTMAS 
ecards and calendars; send for list. 
—— 387 Washington St., Boston, 
ass. 

[rane ‘FRANCAISE, HOTEL BRE- 
voort, New York—Latest French 
liestions on sale. Information, lists 
mailed on request. 
REIGN BOOKS, 


Established 1856. 
Italian, Spanish o' 
38% Washineton 














ALL LANGUAGES. 
Catalogue of French, 
German. Schoenhot's. 


FRENCH BOOKS AND MAGAZINES— 
Special it A“ ~ * —— — 
Beokshop; 7 
PANISH — a — 
Large stock, wholesale, retail, cata- 
lo ues. James V. Lago, 156 Weat 14th. 











Baker’s Great. Book- |. 


GERMAN BOOKS—LARGE, WELL SE- 
———— —— Bookshop, 207 








General Items 


ee FOR TUTTLE’S CATALOGUE NO. 
90 of Books and an 
Revolut 
miscellaneous items. 





ignort Tuttle 
13 Centre St., Rutland, Vt. 











Srientific Bovks 


CLAIRVOYANCE, OCCULTISM, 
carnation, Karma, Theosephy, Mysti!- 
cism, Life After Death, Fourth’ Dimen- 
sion, free leaflets on teach- 
Ave you_ interested? Philosophers 

Shop, 26 Weat 484 St., New York. 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL AND ———— 
cal Books; French and Germ - 
importatiane tis. 

Bast St., 





REIN- 





y catalogue of 
Lemcke & Buee 
New York. 


S=°TS OF SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS 





BAck NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES SUP- 
pitied. Speciali * I Geo- 








brary_ Service, 
Av., New York. 





ASTROLOGICAL AND RARE ed 
books sold, 

Smaliwood, 687 Boylston St, — 

CLASSLO OF SPIRITISM, 


ee 
McDowell. Milburn, 





COLLECTORS BOOK SERVICE— 
izing 


off press sen request. ¥ 
162 4th Av., N. Y. C., near 14th 8t. 


Morley | — 


modern 1 
association copies. Catalogue just 








IRST ECITIONS AND RARE. BOOKS. 
Private Press Beoks, Authors’ Presen- 
tation copies. Cat: alogues gratis. Anti 
querian Book Company, Stratford-on- 
Avon, England. 





upon 
East 60th St., lew York. 


SEND FOR INTERESTING NEW CATA- 
logue; — editions;  Curiosa ; 

cetiae ; Gruiksbank Color 

Plate, Ay., 








ABSOLUTELY — PRICES PAID - 
for books in ire, rari or wea are 
“Books: on 


Art. 





, Sport, . 
&e. = Bibliophile. 166 ksid 
Mt. Vernon, N. 


PRIVATE — 400 GRAND 
Newburgh, N. Y. pe ye while books. 

Catalogues. — Galietti ry 

RARE BOOKS BOUGHT AND 


SOLD- 
Miller & Beyer, Inc., 50 West 49th 8t., 
New York, 











Syrrialists 


george GEIGRAPHIC ‘MAGAZINE, 
back 














an 
—** alt 
, reports, ———— 
pamphiets, ete·, — and American. 
—— books searched for without 
charge. Correspondence — invited. Send 
for free 


Library Service, — 15, 500 Sth 
Av., New York. Longacre 10495. 


THE NORTH NODE, AN OCCULT. BOCK 
Street. Looks on 
Metaphysics, Au · 
fler- 
The 

mparative ite 

ii —— Areient Sieviiantions. Mythology, 
: kiore, and kindred subjects—old, rive 
and out-of-print new. and Ly. 


SEXOLOGICAL, PSYCHOANALYTIC AND 
similar literature; large, —— inter- 








icin, 





42d St., New 
THE WEST, THE INDIANS, LOCAL 
, genealogy. Catalogs on request. 
Cadmus Book Shop, 312 West Sith Street: 
New York. 


[NTERESTING LisTs OF BOOKS BY 
and about Lincoln, —— and Mi. 


Wilson mailed request, 
_Brigga, 5,113 Kimobark. Ave., Chicagp, I 


PAITH AND HEALTH, — 
Cohen, $2.00. Inestimable. Book Stores 
or —— Publishing, 1,379 Mth 8st. 
Brooklyn 
QONDER'S BOOKSTORE, 65 5TH AY. 
Apply for new catalogue of second- 
hand books. 


Professtoual Services 

















— Co., 51 Bast 42d aon 


Books ‘ON OCCULTI8M AND KINDRED 
subjects. List free. The Grail Book 
Shop. Desk X, Washington, D. C. 








Books AND AUTOGRAPHS — CATA- 
logues free. -R. Atkinsén, 188 Peckham 
ARye, London, S. #. -22, England. 





and books on natura! bistory- py 
Henry Fiedier, 18 Vesey 8t. 


Printing 


AUTHORS! LET US PRINT YOUR 

—— — —— Pik, nd 
thoroughly ex ence an 
results to publieh f for —— —— 
every desc —— ndling the print- 
ing, advertising. publicity, distribution, 
sales, etc., om a national seale. Cor- 
mdence invited. American Library 
Serv Pu ers, Department. 900, 
606. Fifth Avenue, New York. Long- 
acre 10436. 


NT: BOOKS. OF FICTION, 











ports; Yea: 

tories, &c. " peter 
facturer and Publishe 
17th St., New York City. 








and 
ond Avenue. Tel. Stuyvesant 





ae ILola U. 8. and — — 
se a . &. 

good eoKectors 
Dearne the berinner, Roome- 00-1, 1418 


lections bought. 
- West 424 Street. 


accorded the ; 

i: St., N. W.. W Dish 

. MAGAZINES AND STAMP GOL- 
William Casement, 323 |} 





BACK NUMBERS or ay soem som .TO 
be had at p MS 








Be K NUMBERS OF METROPOLITAN 
newspapers. Henry P. McGown, 1,487 
Broadway. Chickering 2524. 








QRIGLNAL 





AN¥ BO00K pe EEVIEWED +OR | MEN- 
in 


, w , 
County, : 
MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY ADVISER, 
The Writers’ bg sage = 
East 58th Street, New Estab- 
lished since 1919. ——— on request. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED; WC PER 1,000 
words. —— 140th ‘Street. 
Art aud Applied Art. 





composers 

ican and foreign, — gg 

eg eC 

ti in yo gy ag 

— —— — — 
! Emerson, = Ry 


France sad “Wemactand Smportant - 
tions of Presidents of 
signers of Declaration of 
free, Thomas. F. Madigan 
cessor, P. F. 
West 47th St. 


PH 











——— 














CO Seaton seampe to tor_sale. — ao 


i Community Book Shops 











AND. PSYCHOANALYSIS. 





Send for new 
14. West 47thr St., New York. 














Acts and utes 
statue States, — 


chased “Book 

99 Nassau St. New York City. 

WS _WAite 20: BUY AAT On: £00, OF 
books, guarantee honest 





CALLS MA 
tion of your salable books. Write 


——— at ae fei 


H/GHEstT PRICES PAID —— vine 
sets and rare Thoms & Bron, 
Ine., 34 Barclay St. B®. Y. Cc. 
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Queries and Answers 


Conimunications for these columns 
‘should be addressed to the Bditor 
of Queries and Answers, New Yor 
Trmass. They should be written on 
one side of the paper only, and 
must contain the name and address 
of — writer as an evidence of good 
faith. 


QUERIES 
“it Blew Them Back Again!” 


5.—I should like to find a poem |- 


R.—1I shall be glad if any one 
02 your can me the name 
ef the apthor of the poem the first 
gtanza of whictr is: 


a th the } the Leaden Sky 

~ $.—I should like to know the 
* ticle rf the author of the poem in 
which these two lines appear: 


And underneath the leaden sky 
The melancholy. waters lie. 


The Master Stood in His Garden 
ads Re ves bee: se pad & 
poem in which these lines occur: 
— ated Mr aeie-otraea 
*< Behind Hig lilies 


Which His Bf hand hi had planted 
own jan’ 
trained rest care. 


— my stat and travel on 
a world shall v‘ew 


— in that ——— 


— 


W. W. N.—1 should like to obtain the 
— name and the — of a 
—— which was sung in chapel many 

¥s ago, the words of — as near 
as — can recall, are 


{x there any one here who is not pre- 
pa 
To enter the Golden Gate 


——— time will come 
To enter the Golden Ga 


The Dead Have Awakened 


7 L.. 8.—Wilt some one assist me to 
tind the source and authorship of of the 
following lines: 


‘The — — been awakened; shall.I 


roue 

Shag oor — shail’ i forbear to 

1 stumber not. A thorn. isin my 
couch. 


« Two Poe Poems 
M. WI wish to ask for your as- 
sistance in finding two bot 


from his plane and 
— but was carried 


little anid where love comes 
To 


pay for all n 
To bin SS — * the 


And -backfaith. tome * * * 
Satinette 

R. R.—Can p yorse cated me locate 

a piece of sport —— 
ete”? Its theme is 

slavery of a ‘little —— — * 
had won his race. 

Beneath the Shadow 

H. N. B.—Can some one tell me the 
oe and where { can find these 
feneath the shadow of the Great Pro- 


tection, 
ey | in the peace of that Divine af- 


No fever heats of life —— dejection 
Can work the spirit harm 


The Dog Under the Wagen - 


the 
eer 


“nder the — sabe of Pak fice 
rag tats 

And got his 
A Chinese Legend 

ent —— in 

signs of 


G. ne A eg gg SL 
ould find * com 

‘ecall as 
The farmer all as —— sold 
They tte. gy 

lonely =. ss 

G. V. B.—WIll_some one kifdly tell 

sve where to find ~ old Chinese 
Canton and Nanking porce- 

/ 


=| 


lains which tells about the Mandarin's 
daughter —* weds 


flees over the 
sued oy ‘two brothers? 


The Tissues of Life 


H. C. R.—Will some me 
Waers I com find te folowing finest 


The tissues of life to be we weave 
—_ colors all our own, 


Aear⸗ 


L. P.—w 
— —— 
taining the f ‘ing lines: 


Some think 
But I think it’s due to God. 
ANSWERS 
When Nature Wants a Man 


While his tortured henvt te and 
he lifts beseeching ——— 
Sg but never 


ti? 


‘i 


: 
i 


; 


‘ii 
th 
Heal 


q 
5 


ever burning for 


a 
i 
il 


| 


y 
FY 
= 
i 
a | 


oEE 
“i 
sie 


a 
; 
E 


i 
9 
i 


fi 
3 iF 


re 
J 
285 


Nature's plan is wondrous kind 
as we ee a 


mind 
Be who call — blind. 
Wien his f are Pn Bo bleeding 
—— 





t the seed makes the |: 


gg tee ——— Brooxiyn. X 


7 


An 


Innovation 
on 
: — 


oy» large edition printing and 
; “sold” our 
“plant, our facilities;.aad our 

staff of advisers. ‘ ; 

The laboratory stage is passed, 

by several nationally known 
publishers and advertisers has 





vai 
Ht 
uli 
ili 





to book-lovers:’ 


. GEAST 38th ST. 





HRISTMAS GIFTS! 
the bookcases that bring delight 
We'll sell many. for 
Christmas. Come in and order yours 
from: our splendid selection. -Remem- 
ber, these: bookcases grow—you-—can 
always add more book space at smal} 
cost—that’s why they are the most pop- 
ular bookcases in America! 


451 BROADWAY, NEW Y 
UPTOWN STORE DOWNTOWN STORE 


Here are 


30 CHURCH ST. 








4 





Two Atlantic. Successes 





“or distiked;-but-alway 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


~ By LORD CHARNWOOD 
Author of Abraham Lincoin 
The outstanding biography of the season. 
says, ‘Like the Lincoln, it is a book possessing tremendous 
individuality: one of those books one can never forget.” 
ILLUSTRATED, $2.50 
— — — 


DEEP CHANNEL 


By MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 
A novel of the first rank. A story to be read, discussed, liked 


Julian Street 





of two eouls alvalt, done with conbuntniaie ditt 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 











uy 
oh | 








461 Eighth Ave., New York. 





Make 
HUNDRED NEEDIEST CASES FUND 
and mail 





to New York Times, 
Times Square, New York City. 


, 


Ui 








THE 
MOULD 


succeed each other in forming 
——— 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
Philadelphia 


ee earn ree 








aoverrwwtfge'tt'tr'.r,r,j.,y, es" 
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R CHARLES G. R 
E ‘NORKIs 

A snes A 
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82; - 
E.P. DUTTON & CO, 661 SMMACKE, 
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More than Nine 


£ 
OTL oY 


of Grand Opera records fo 


FULL-SIZE TEN-INCH | 
DOUBLE-~FACE RECORDS. 


HE most remarkable bargain in phonograph records ever 
offered—sixteen of the most famous songs, complete, from 
grand opera—the world’s most beautiful music—selections that 


oe ee ee ee eS ee ee eS ee ee ee ee ee —— ee 


sell in some cases for three dollars each! 


Here Is the Complete List of Sixteen Selections Incladed In This Set: 


Celeste Aida—Aida 


This song is perhaps 
the greatest operas 
means “‘raidant Aida,” 
by Aida’s lover. 


La Donna e Mobile—Rigoletto 
Here is perha: the most popular piece that Verdi 
ever wrote. It is a treasured part of the musical 
heritage of the world. 


2 = 

Prol I Pagliacci 
paren os gg was never able to write another opera 
al I Pagliacei; it remains his greatest mas- 


and f8 a love melody sung 


pari—Martha 


“like a dream,’ and one im- 


— —— to this sub- - 
melodious 


operas ever 
ppari"’ Ss the outstanding tenor solo 
of the opera. 


Barcarolle—Tales of Hoffman 


The rhythm and beaut 


melody 
appeal to 


y of this enchanting 
to all who * its exquisite passages. 
te—Rigoletto 
“Rixzoletto” —— —— to draw crowded 
The 


Verdi's 
houses at all theatres. 
Quartette is the musical —— of the opera. 


Sextette—Lucia 


This 1s one of the mo: us songs in all opera. 
— knows this thelltioe piece; one never 
ires of “it. 


I Dreanit I Dwelt in Marble Halls— 
Bohemian Girl 


“I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls” has been fa- 


sel hat will be 
among the most .favored in your library. 


Habanera. 


“Habanera” (‘Love Is a Wood-bird Wild’) is the 
air Carmen sings to her lover, Ben Jose, who is at 
rat to. her many charme; but whose 
—— sealed after listening tuo this fascinating 


Vesti la Giubba—I Pagliacci 
This number is the most 
epera. The words mean ith 
ae ee eee? eRe pe” Saereres 


been ed and F must hidc 
his — beneath the antics of a clown 


⸗ 

Caro Nome—Rigoletto 
“Caio Nome,” which means ‘Dearest. Nanie,"’ is 
the leading soprano aria from ‘‘Rigoletto.”’ It" calls 
for extraordinary art on the part of the singer, 
because of its coloratura passages. 


Anvil Chorus—Il Trovatore - 


This rousing martial seng occurs as the pe cag 
Plece of Aci HM. where oii cunale rises 

Sypsy camp and the entire band joins in ning 
an air that stirs the pulse and rouses the imagina- 
tion of all who hear A. 


4 
Medley—Mikado 
One cannot pick a particular air from the “Mikado” 
as being better — the others. So, in this medley 
we recard snatches from them all. 


My Heart at Thy Sweet Neco— 
Samson and Delilah 


Who does not know this.captivating aria, sung. 
by the seductive Delil — Eagle pan Mga ad efforts 
to make plans? This celebrated 
song is an everlasting —*— 


Soldiers’ Chorus Faust 
“The 


Soldiers’ Chorus,” together with the “Anvil 


“fl ‘Trovatore’’ (which we have also 


Is This Offer Too Good To Belrue ?—How Can It Be — 7 


If you want to see what an amazing 
an S. Sak Se ie ee ee 


SEND NO MONE Y— 10 Days 


bargain 


companies, or from. any 
pga bt her URSELF how how much these very 
sixteen from 


10-INCH records, sung by really t artists with full 
orchestral accompaniment. = 


SETS ONLY and sells DIRECT TO PHONOGRAPH 
OWNERS. Each customer, therefore, saves the usual 
50% allowed to dealers and jobbers. In addition, the 


The National Music Lovers, Inc., manufactures in 


Nothing we say about these Grand Opera recvords.can tell 
you ONE-TENTH as much as HEARING them in your own 


home, on your own phonograph. . That is why we say call 
at our office and hear them, or let us mail you this complete 
set of SIXTEEN selections on eight double-faced, 
10-INCH retords for 10 days’ trial. Judge for 


yourself! Compare them in every way with any 


‘NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, Inc. 


thoroughly 
“ disappointed in the slightest degree for ANY reason, 


ay 2 

Trial 
other records you have. Do not send a penny now. 
— ee 
pennies for delivery charges, then TRY THE RECO 
If you are not completely and if you 
— re gece yg salted omcng 9 
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THE NOSE TEST FOR CITIES 


And the Particular Smell of New York Among All the Other Cities 


By M. B. LEVICK 


DW that,”” elucidated the man 
with a nose as he passed a 
street stand where crushed 
Pineapple dripped from a 
glass jar, ‘‘that is a green 
a green high in key, with 
0 in it and plenty of light, 
those old-fashioned jara of col- 
ed water by a gas jet in a drug 
"store window.” 
= The comparison was just, but he 
Haid not wait to be told so, for he was 
d on his hobby. 
“Isolated smells like that—the hot 
Orn stands on the sidewalk, when 
4 weather is getting sharp; the 
> nut bragiers or the doorway of 
‘& Mik station in Summer—odors of 
: sort-are like single lights, like 
erns or electric bulbs of one 
olor or another. They make me 
ak of that line in Stephen Crane’s 
- em, ‘Each small gleam was a 
Hyolce.’ But the real smell of New 
© York is different. It isn’t just a 
Sombination of these and all the 
her individual smells any more 
fh a crowd is just a collection of 
fividuals. It is rich; it has depth. 
has as much chiaroscuro as a 
mbrandt. I’m not trying to make 
that it has the tones of a sym- 
pny orchestra, for instance, but if 
a go up on a height and listen to 
city, the noise of it comes 
ed and blended, a sort of ground 
at a distance, and it is like that 
the smell of the town. You 
don’t find it in other cities; they 
ive their own. You don’t even 
it all over Manhattan. But 
you do come across it, you'd 
you were in New York if you 
Were blindfolded.”’ 
~ It is not to every one that the man 
the nose expounds his es- 
For one thing, it is (he 
is) his own business as much 
his preferences in music, and for 
‘ her, he is convinced that the 
AY pe human can distinguish 
7 nothins weaker than the stench of 
| Wilge water and so is beneath expla- 
| Mation. Yet he is one of a not in- 
0 ble minority whose sensi - 
iveness adds to their appreciation 
of day by day life, though frequently 
nough it exacts payment through 
same faculty. Now and then one 
the tribe becomes known: James 
Joyce and, before him, Frank Nor- 
who in his novels made use of 
p sense of smell as well as of the 
@ther senses, and habitually de- 
— ibed -the characteristic odors of 
. ces and things and people. 
| To the public, however, a nose 
oP ms an aberration. Odors are not 
p; the more civilization has 
ed ‘them the more it has 
to ignore them, and even 
nh a poet uses his sense of smell 
average reader, unable to olfac- 
the words, passes over. the lines 
ly. as he does some reference 
}@ flower he does not know. 
This, however, does not mean that 
do do not exist, nor that they 
significance or occasional 
uty. The town dweller, having 
ptten even the scent of hay or 
m, may pretend if he wishes (us 
puffs at a cigar) that the sense 
smell is somehow exclusively the 
pe of the animal, or at the 
the caveman, but that is the 
n’s loss. This much even 
movice can assert. N> one apolo- 
for the casual recognitions of 
eye—for delight in the brilliance 
@ greengrocer’s stand, or for see- 
a Hals in a passing face or a 
ya in a crone on a street corner, 
when the keenness is trans- 
sd frum eye to nose, there are re- 
of sheer beauty, as in the red- 
te of a quince, and rewards of 
n or picturesqueness, as with 
distinctive odor of a street or a 
er or a city. 
2 one who has given the matter 
sniffs could mistake the dry, 
te-sweeping smell of Salt Lake 
for the dark odor of‘ Manhat- 
Dun Chicago, with her smoke 
river and lake, does not smell 
fusty New Orleans with her 
and magnolias. Philadelphia 
is the conscious memory of scrap- 
* What New Yorker possessed 
nose could rest, returning from 
travels, till he had stood at 
on some damp, El-shadowed 
nt and closed his eyes and 
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said, Ves. I am really home at 
last: it smells, right."’ 

The New York odor is at its best in 
Summer. When cold crisps the air, 
single odors hang sharp and take 
on undue emphasis: that of a steam- 
ing horse at the curb or the hot 
swirl from a candy shop. But in 
the humid Summer these blend and 
lose therfiselves.in the pervading 
smell which oozes from the town 
itself. 

What is it? -The answer is hard 
to put in words: odors are like 
music, contained within themselves; 
there is not much that can be said 
about them. B ide: the } 
is deficient in recognizable com-. 
parisons: it has refrained from deal- 
ing. with such questions. 

The New York odor, however, is 
at its indefinable utmost when there 
is dampness.- Then it defies an army 
of cigarette smokers, and not even 
the petrol gas, lying stagnant in 
narrow streets, can smother it. 
There is age in it, but few flowers; 
the dust of old houses, old wood, 
tiny crumblings of brick and brown- 
stone. There is the memory of mud 
in it, no matter how clean the 
streets be swept. Ships and horses, 
the ailanthus. Metal too, and per- 
haps echoes from the great districts 
given over to trades: coffee, wool, 
lumber—essences drawn out by heat 
and compactness, yet in themselves 
too faint to show a trace in an 
analysis. Doubtiess there is rubber 
too, from tires, but the typical New 
York odor of today is much what it 
was twenty-five years ago, though 
there are fewer trees. Chewing 
gum, excavations, garbage and 
Spring lilacs on the sidewalks; acres 
of trees and alleys like Turkish baths 
—all .go into it. 

*“‘Those who scorn the nose may 
doubt, yet it was of just such in- 
tangible nothings that the most cele- 
brated odor of all was compounded. 
That used to be found in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown, years back. The 
fleetest of tourists could never for- 
get it. Strange cookery, the drugs 
ip apothecary shops where they kept 








pickled snakes in the windows; 


clothes, bodies, packed and airless 
dwellings, the seepage from rooms 
frugally kept hermetic so that no 
bit of old opium aroma might be lost 
—all this and more made the smell 
of Chinatown. It was thirty years 
in the making, and then the San 
Francisco fire swept it away. The 
newer generation cut off its pigtail 
and opened the window, and the new 
Chinatown has never been the same. 

“The loft buildings,” says the man 
with a nose, ‘“‘have cut into New 
York’s smeliable area. They have 
little aroma even when they are 
filled with spices. Most likely by 
the time all Manhattan is covered 
with them there won’t be any New 
York odor left at all.. But I'll be 
dead by then. You find the town’s 
typical smell most markedly where 
the buildings are old; to some de- 
gree in such streets as those south 
of the foot of Eighth Avenue, espe- 
cially in the fog, when the towboats 
are hooting. It seems to come out 
strongest, however, where the houses 
are taller than they are there. The 
Thirties and Forties and the more 
cluttered avenues have it. North of 
Cenfral Park there is little of it; 
Washington Heights might almost be 
in another town. 

“There are neighborhood odors, 
though. I do not mean just the tene- 
ment fetor, and not entirely the 
odors that are due to commodities. 
nor the smells, mostly of food, which 
are characteristic of different na- 
tionalities. Anybedy knows when he 
is in the produce district or the to- 
bacco or coffee districts. Lumber 
yards are as unmistakable as hos- 
pitals. But, aside from them, if you 
give the matter any attention, you 
can tell by your nose whether you 
are in Whitehall Street or Columbus 
Avenue, for instance. The vegetable 
mold of Inwood is not the blandness 
of Central Park. Fifth Avenue, 
where there is perfume enough, is 
higher keyed than Lexington Ave- 
nue; it is shriller. I dare say the 
idea could easily be carried to ex- 
tremes, but if you’ keep your nose 


“It was 
of just such 
intangible 
nothings that 
the most 
celebrated 
odor of all 
was 
compounded.” 








tinctions and possibly in time you 
could become so adept that without 
the help of your eye you could get 
out of a taxi and say positively, 
‘This is Brooklyn Bridge at the rush 
hour.’ Anyhow, I can tell you this 
much right now; the bridge at the 
rush hour does not smell at all like 
the Eighties off Madison Avenue — 
though, to tell the truth, I might 
mistake it for Fourteenth Street. 
“Much the same thing is true of 
cities. There are towns of a type 
that resemble each other: lake cities 
of similar size when there is no spe- 
cialized line of manufacture to flavor 
them; they are rather inspired. Or 
river cities. Louisville is a good deal 
like Cincinnati; these have a thicker 
smell than you find along the Great 
Lakes but it is a type smell, mixed 





open you find all sorts of little dis- 


“That is a green odor.” 


with soft coal. The prevailing odor 





HUNDRED YEARS OF CHARLES LAMB 


F unusual. interest to the 
bibliophile is the exhibition 
of the first editions of the 
works of Charlies Lamb now being 
held at the Grolier Club, 47 East 
Sixtieth Street. Notations on the 
pages of many of the books in the 
handwriting of Charles, and of his 
sister Mary, add an intimate touch 
to this loan exhibit, which com- 
memorates the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the: publication of the 
best known works of this author. 
Among the manuscripts are four 
of the Elia Essays—“The [Disserta- 
tion on Roast Pig,"’ ‘‘Dream Chii- 
dren,’’ “Imperfect Sympathies,"’ and 
“Confessions of a DPrunkard,” be- 
sides poems and shorter pieces. Let-) 
ters to his many friends include the 





one in which he explains the deriva- 


tion of his pen-name, Elia. Elia, it 
appears from other references, was.a 
light-hearted foreigner employed at 
Old South Sea House in London 
when Lamb was a clerk there, and 
by his gayety attracted the gentle, 
retiring essayist. 

An entertaining feature is the dis- 
play of the now excessively rare 
little. children’s books which Lamb 
was not above contributing to the 
Godwins’s Juvenile Library—‘*The 
King and Queen of Hearts” and 
“Prince Dorus,"’ with their gay-col- 
ored wrappers and brilliant plates, so 
loved by their young readers that 
aimost™ all the copies have been 
thumbed to pieces; and his joint} 
work with Mary Lamb in “oetry} 
for Children,’’. “Mrs. Leicester's 


."’ written especi- 
ally for giris, ‘‘because boys are 
generally permitted the use of their 
fathers’ libraries at a much earlier 
age than giris.” 

It is on the fiyléaf of the little 
volume of “The King and Queen of 
Hearts’’ that appear the words in 
Lamb’s handwriting, 
author, 


library, with his autographs and an- 
notations, are a portion of the col- 
lection purchased by the New York 
firm of Bartlett & Welford, prede- 
cessors to the present house of 
Scribner. When the transaction be- 
‘game known in one of 
Lamb's friends wrote: “I have been 
told that his books have been sold to 





School” and, of course, the “Taled; 


pthe Yankees. Oh, pity! Oh, shame!” 








in up-State towns is thinner and 
flatter. Go into the hot interior of 
California, where they have no rain 
in Summer, and the odor is some- 
what: bitter; even when it rains cats 
and dogs in the Winter time you 
still have the suggestion of Sum- 
mer’s acrid baking.” 

Those towns which give them- 
selves over almost entirely to making 
one article of manufacture take on 
the odor of their specialty’s proc- 
esses just as a blacksmith absorbs 
the odor of his smithy. It is said 
there is a characteristic smell to the 
towns of Lancashire and that it is 
due to the size used in dressing yarn, 
while Sheffield with its steel has an- 
other sort of smell. Seaport towns 
have their common store of odors, 
tar and fish and barnacies, at times 
sandalwood and teak and other 
scented - cargoes. Then there are 
farming ‘cities with the reek of cattle 
and the pungency of grain. But 
spraddling New York, all towns in 
one, partakes of all these odors; 
each in its place, and all of them, 
from the noxious to the ineffable, 
contribute to the emanation which is 
as distinctive of the town as the 
brownstone front. 

Yet for the most part New York is 
ashamed of admitting that it notices 
it, or pretends to dislike it. The 
town, having regulated glue factories 
oy law, pays attention to nothing 
short of a menagerie or an old-time 
saloon, or to the occasional suspicion 
that there is still some of the orig- 
inal air left in the subway. Why 
this tenderness about the nose, when 
the equally offended (or pleased) eye 
and ear are taken for granted? 
There is a field for exploring psy- 
chologists. here. Books have been 
written about those beings in whom 
musical tones evoke colors: the 
sound of F sharp, say, causes them 
to see yellow. Such hypersensitive- 
ness in the kindred sense, however, 
has no literature.. There is no 
treatise to explain why Schiller (was 
it Schiller?) could work only under 
the stimulus of the scent of decaying 
apples, and must have them in his 


aside Kant’s dictum that’ the sense 
of smell is not worth cultivating, 
discovered the seat of flavor not in 
the sense of taste but in ‘the olfac- 
tories? -There is Dr. Gustav Jaeger, 
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THE ANCIENT SPORT OF LEAGUE BAITIN( 


What the Senators in 1825 Did to President John Quincy Adams’s Pet Project tor “International Co-operation 


With the renewal in Washington 
of the debate over ‘foreign entangle- 
ments” the historic parallel set forth 
in the following article has a special 
interest. 


By R. DANA SKINNER 


EAGUE baiting was as popular 

in the United States Senate a 

century ago as it is today. Ap- 

parently there is something in 

the League of Nations idea 
that spurs oratory into vehement 
outbursts. 

History pictures for us a Senate 
squirming with eagerness to embar- 
rass the caustic and reserved John 
Quincy Adama, and joyfully acclaim- 
ing a report stating that_the Foreign 
Relations Committee had bestowed 
upon the President's pet project for 
international co-operation ‘‘all the 
consideration demanded by its novel- 
ty, delicacy and high importancé to 
the eharacter of future destinies of 
the United “States.” And we hear 
the Senators insistently asking: 
‘*What cogent reasons now exist for 
adopting this new and untried meas- 
ure so much in conflict with the 
whole course of policy uniformly and 
happily pursued by the United 
States, * * * avoiding all entangling 
connections with any other nation 
whatsover?”’ 

The situation in 1825 did not quite 

“ parallel that of 1919. Instead of 
Wilson, the Virginian, in the White 
House, there was Adams, the New 
Englander. Instead of Lodge of New 
England as Chairman of Foreign Re- 
lations, there was Macon, a South- 
erner. But American ‘idealism and 
American politics fought it out in 
Adams's day very much as in Wii- 
son's. 

John Quincy Adams, who had done 
much to create the Monroe Doctrine, 
had been elected President by a slen-. 
der margin. The older political par- 
ties were in .transition, and Adams 
found himself with many opponents, 
to whose bitterness his own difficult 
personality contributed. The Monroe 
Doctrine had definitely committed 
the United States to a defense of the 
newly gained independence of the 
South American republics; but in the 
minds of Adams and the Latin-Amer- 
ican States themselves, the Monroe 
Doctrine had not gone far enough. 

A proposal was made, at the initia- 
tive of the Latin Americans, to as- 
semble at Panama a.congress of all 
the American republics, with the idea 
of settling’ many disturbed questions 
in international law, and, above all 
(to quote the representative of Co- 


lombia), ‘‘the manner in whith all- 


colonization of European powers on 
the American Continent shal be re- 
sisted and their interference in the. 
present contest between Spain and 
her former colonies prevented.” - 

According to Mr.’ Canaz, who a 

‘ — Central America, his Gov 
ernment “‘as early as the year 1821 
was sensible of the importance to the 
independent nations of this continent 
of a general congress of their repre- 
sentatives; which might consider 
upon and adopt the best plan for de- 
fending the States of the New World 
from foreign aggression.’’ President 
Adams and his Secretary of State, 
Henry Clay, took up this suggestion 
with enthusiasm. 

In transmitting the invitation of 
the South American republics to Con- 
gress and requesting from the Senate 
confirmation of an American delega- 
tion to the Panama congress, Mr. 
Adams wrote that “an agreement be- 
tween all the parties represented at 
the meeting, that each will guard by 
its own means against the establish- 
ment of any future European colony 
within its borders, may be found ad- 
visable.” To Adams this was mere- 
dy the logical completion of the idea 
contained in the Monroe Doctrine 
itself. But the Irreconcilables in the 
Senate thought otherwise! 

The way in which the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee set about to stir 
up a debate that should delay the 
sending of our representatives until 
all the value of their mission was 
nullified Might serve as a campaign 
textbook for the Irreconcilables of 
today. 

After reporting the loving Care be- 


the existing state of things it is wise 
or éxpedient that the United States 
should be represented at a congress 
of American nations by agents en- 








dowed with indefinite powers to ac- 
complish indefinite objects.’’ 

As to opposing colonization in 
America by any European powers, 
the committee stated that either this 
meant hothing but ordinary national 
resistance, which was not sufficient 
excuse for a congress, or it meant 
common alliance, which was impru- 
dent. 

But it was toward the suggestion 
that America should assist in form- 
ing a continental system that the 
committee directed its most pregnant 
text. No effect,” we read, “‘yet 
produced by the continental system 
of Europe is of a character to invite 
the States of this continent to take 





time for the United States to send 
any Ministers to the Cofgress of Na- 
tions assembled at Panama. 

Mr. Macon’s report gave the 
belligerent Senators the cue they 
sought. Mr. Randolph of Virginia, 
who spoke for more than ten hours 
in all, was, like certain of his suc- 
cessors a hundred years later, much 
perturbed at the idea of having 
American representatives associate 
with representatives.of mixed color. 
**Let the American people,"’ he cried, 
“and especially part of the Ameri- 
can people—that portion of them 
who reside south of the Ohio, south 
of the Mason and Dixon Line—know 
what are the deputies whom here- 


o> 
John Quincy Adams. 





Holy Alliance on the other side 
of it.” 

The chief support of the project 
came from New England, Mr. Rob- 
bins of Rhode Island valiantly de- 
fending it, as later Daniel Webster 
in the House, gave it eloquent ap- 
proval. “What one prerogative of 
sovereignty has this Congress?” 
asked Mr.- Robbins. ‘‘Can it raise 
arms? No, it cannot. Can they 
equip fleets?. No, they cannot. Can. 
they command either the one or the 
other? No, they cannot. Can they 
levy and collect taxes? No, they 
cannat. Can they regulate the re- 
lations of these nations with foreign 
powers? No, they cannot. Can 
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that system as a model. or example 
fit for their imitation.’’ If the United 
States were to join on this “‘ques- 
tionable’’ voyage, ‘‘the dissimilitude 
existing between themselves and 
their associates in interest, charac- 
ter, language, religion, manners, 
customs, habits, 
every. other particular, and the rival- 
ship these discrepancies must surely 
produce among them, would generate 
discords which, if they did not de- 
sirey all hope of its successful ter- 
mination, would make even success 
itself the ultimate cause of new and 
powerful conflicts between them- 
selves.” 

Mr. Macon, the Chairman, said: 
“If the United States permit them- 
selves to be associated with these 
nations in any general congress 
assembled for the discussion of com- 
mon plans in any way affecting 
European interests, they will by 
such an act not only deprive them- 
selves of the ability they now possess 
of rendering useful ——— to the 
other American States, also pro- 
duce other effects prejudicial to their 
own interests.’’ 

The committee thereupon sub- 
mitted a resolution to the Senate 
that it was not expedient at that 


laws and almost. 





after we are likely to receive in re- 
turn from them in character and 
color through our Congress—that is 
what I wani to say!”’ 

Mr. Hayne of South Carolina based 
his particular animus on the idea 
that the Congress at Panama should 
make effectual the declaration of 
President Monroe réspecting the ul- 
terior designs of foreign powers. 
The subjects to be discussed he said, 
“‘are all either dangerous or inexpe- 
dient or unnecessary.- I do positive- 
ly deny that Mr. Monroe ever 
pledged this nation to go to war or 
to make treaties to prevent the in- 
terference of any European nation in 
the present contest. Mr. Monroe's 
declaration was intended to produce 
a moral effect abroad, for he de- 
signed it for the atmosphere of Eu- 
rope, and therefore it is couched in 
such terms that, while it “does not 
commit us to any overt acts, it 
leaves..foreign nations under the 
impression of what we might do if 
the event alluded to should éver 


“Concerning the project of building 
up an American system, he added: 
“In plain terms, we are called upon 
to form a Holy Alliance on this side 
of the water or a counterpoise to the 








they regulate any subject whatever 
of their internal policy? Not any. 
Can they coin money and regulate 
the currency? No! Pray, how could 
such a council compromised our in- 
ternal relations?” 

Unfortunately for the opponents 
of the Panama Congress, the inter- 
rational banker had not yet. beeome 
a bogy. -Indeed, Mr. Robbi de- 





Would it be wise in us,’" he 
“to change our established 
upon the subject of political conn 
tions with various States? Wi 
ington’s policy,” he told the Sen 
“of avoiding entangling lia 
had been dictated by the experiem 
of embarrassments resulting 
treaty and alliance with France, 
am against all alliances, against @ 
armed confederacies or confederactes 
of any sort. The local situation” 
the States in question does not a 
the principle but only bears upon 
expediency of the measure. Where: 
in consists the similarity betwi 
our condition and theirs except thi 
-we are both in this hemisphere, th 
at this time most of them have 
publican forms of government, -bi 
with powers very different from 
ours? We are unlike in all other 
things.” 

As in ‘modern ‘times, the pei 
opposition to the President and 
Cabinet showed through at frequel 
intervals. “My life for it,” 
claimed Mr. Holmes of Maine, 
is no scheme of the President. 
is a cool, deliberate, © calcul: 
penetrating, discriminating, re 
ing sort of politician. It is @ 
yielded to the importunity of 
Secretary of State. He. (Clay) ' 
so manage it that if there is t 
any glory it is to be his inherit 
if any disgrace, it is to be ental 
the President.’ 4 

Mr. Berrien of Georgia contri 
@ further excellent text: 
measure,” he said, “‘under the | 
of a just sensibility to the ini 
of the ape American p ] 
proposes to change the whole “ 
tem of our a —— * 
the 


—* 
ated 


ear 





conflict of 1905-28 and that of 0 
own time was the final defeat of € 
irreconcilables by a margin of 
votes and the ultimate cor 

of the President’s appointments 
the Panama Congress. But this 
a difference in form only, since. 
delay of several months had & 
sufficient completely to new 
any good effect our presence * 
have exerted. Our rep ntat 
arrived too late, and this a tine 
tempt to establish among 

lics of the New World a ——— 
operation through justice and ¢ 
mon counsel failed, 

It remained for political ob 
outside of the United States tos 
the full significance of the 
tunity we had rejected. 
briand, writing in the Journal 


by a prudent choice of the 
to be sent, may consolidate the 
erty, of a whole hemisphere 
is for the eldest daughter of i 
can liberty to be the guide of 
younger sisters and to gain 
them the empire of persuasion #4 
friendship; let her show 
frank, disinterested, great and 
erous. The noble post of being 
the head of a new world is ¢ 
tainly well worth the sacrifice of 
few dollars in duties and a few bi 
of cotton!"’ 

The ideal of the — of fp 
suasion and friendship,’’ wheth 
is to be exercised only over the” 





clared quite frankly that “‘all the 
merchants of our country, so far as 
I am informed, intelligent of their 
interests and of the means that favor 
them, and attracted by this opening 
end promising field for their enter- 
prises, are warmly and eagerly desir- 
cus of the adoption .of this meas- 
ure.” The fact that not one of the 
opposition Senators seized upon this 
statement may be taken as showing 
that, in one respect at least, com- 
mon sense had a iarge hold upon 
people in those days. - 

It was reserved for Mr. Veu Buren 
of New. York to supply for the Ir- 
reconcilables of his day and ours 
the most complete and cogent ‘‘isola- 
tion” text. Mr. Van Buren viewed 
with alarm ‘‘the fixed determination 
on the part of the Executive to form 
with the South American -States 


a dangerous political connection. manshi 





bli of this hemisphere 
throughout our small world, 
destined to struggle against an: 
nous fate. It is an opportunity 
vious to all but ourselves, and 4 
tined to stir up opposition at he 
unparalleled in bitterness and pe 
sonal acrimony. To those who 
still fighting for a more en! 
and constructive foreign po 
recollection of the leagpe-k 
policy of the Senate in 18261 a 
contain this encouragement, that @ 
names of those who fought for rt 
principles (Adams, Monroe as 
Clay) have endured in’ c 
aspect, while the names of 


ue⸗ 


Van Buren, who later bee 

dent, the historian is yet to 

who can throw about his Presiden 
any glamour of constructive ste 
Pp. : 








Pee. 
» By H. S. CIOLKOWSKI 

is little known ‘in the world 

that the first Christmas celebra- 

/ ‘tien was held in a grotto. In- 

™ deed, exactly 700 years Ago to- 

Merrow, the 24th of December, 
td to Francis of Assisi, art- 

mM among saints, foet, builder of 

ate for doves and lover of all God’s 
to reconstitute the scene 
stable at Bethlehem as it has 

i been displayed in every church 

|Roman Catholic faith at Christ- 
mas down to this day. 

SAN chroniclers of the life of St. 
ancient and modern, from 
of Celano and St. Bonaven- 

to Paul Sabatier and Jérgensen, 
@greed as to the year on which 

® held his celebration, namely, 
three years before his death. 
the enactment of the scene the 
Ghose a grotto near Greccio, a 
fm the Abruzzi Mountains of 

, tad here, assisted by the lord 
the district, one John of Veliita, 
was a great patron of the holy 

: pods, he placed a straw- 

@@anger and ied into HM an ox 
@n ass. At midnight peasants 
monks from the neighboring 
} came with torches and 
, and Thomas di Celano, who 
among the worshipers, relates 
the kneeling brothers distinctly 
@ smiling babe appear in the 
of the saint and stroke his face 

# as, during the consecration, he 

over the manger which served 
for altar..- 

report of this miracle soon 

@vér the land, and a convent 

extant was built on its site to 

e it, while Giotto pic- 

it in one of his paintings at 


"And so it comes about that this 
Wiee-blessed night saw the birth 
Me Only of the greatest of Christian 
ss! , but also of the greatest of 
ian art. 
a the earliest times, it is true, 
have pictured the Nativity, but 
had done so conventionally, re- 
and coldly: Giotto, inspired 
. Prancis and his rustic cere- 
aay, was the fitst to give the scene 
S familiar and natural setting, 
ne orward it became a favorite 
’ 
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subject with painters, and thus the 
grotto of Greccio may’ be said to be 
the source whence sprang. the 
countless masterpieces representing 
the Nativity and the Adoration of the 
Shepherds and the Kings, by Tuscan, 
Umbrian, Venetian and Lombard 
painters, who showed it in surround- 
ings taKen from their native coun- 
try. and in theit train by the mas- 
ters of Flanders, France, Germany 
and Spain. ; 

When Giotto, who was the pioneer 
of humanized, that is, Christian and 
European art—as St. Francis was 
the pioneer of humanized Christian- 
ity—when Giotto undertook, in 1304, 
to paint the life of Christ and of the 
Virgin Mary in the Arena Chapel of 
Padue, he began by entirely throw- 
ing off the Byzantine mannerism, 


“The 
Nativity.” 


Fra 
Angelico 
(1387-1453). 


The Nativity in Art From St. Francis and 
Giotto to. Burne-Jones 


“Birth of 
Jesus.” 
By 
Sandro 
Botticelli 


(1447-1510). 


and, looking into himself and around 
himself, borrowed his inspiration 
direct from nature. Uniil then art- 
ists had, in their adherence to the 
Byzantine tradition, kept Jesus aloof 
from that humanity He had come 
down among in order to redeem. 
Giotto’s Nativities, while still be- 
traying touches of Orientalism, and 
not as yet realizing the moving 
grace and infinite sweetness of those 
painted nigh a century later by Fra 


- Angelico, already testify to an un- 


derstanding of life which met with 
the most vivifying echo in his suc- 
cessors. His well-known Allegories 
of St. Francis show how he was 
penetrated with the Franciscan 
teaching. While the holy brother's 
love of nature, embracing, as it did, 
the birds, the fishes, the grasshop- 
pers, “‘our sisters, the flowers” and 
human creation as the symbol of the 
“living word of God,’ had human- 
ized religion by bringing it within 
reach of man, so, Giotto, by his love 


brought heaven nexrer earth and 
God nearer man than, perhaps, since 
the happy days of the Garden of 
Eden. : 

So if. as Rénan said, st. Francis 
may be called the father of Italian 
(otherwise Christian and. European) 
art, Giotto may in his turn well be 
styled the St. Francis of that art. 

No symbol, indeed. was more fitted 
to the Franciscan ideal than the 
humble stable chosen by the King of 
Kings for His entry into the world. 
The image of the frail Infant, lying 
naked on the straw in the manger, 
in a grotto open to the four winds of 
a December night, mercifully warmed 
by the breath of an ox and‘ an ass, 
not only affordéd a great lesson in 
humility but. also, such marvelous 
opportunities for artistic presentment 
that it is not surprising painters 
seized upon it and that it provided 
them with one of their favorite topics 
for severa) centuries to come. 

Among the many Nativities ‘paint- 


of life and its natural representation, | ed at. the beginning of the: fifteenth 


had humanized the divine and! 


century those by Giovanni da Fiesole, 


better known as Fra Angelico, come 
nearest the Franciscan ideal. His 
Nativities are painted with such pro- 
fundity of thought and such eleva- 
tion of feeling that it would seem im- 


_ possible for any one of whatever 


“Adoration of the Magi.” Tapestty by Burne-Jones in the Chapel of Exeter College, Oxford. 


creed not to be moved by them. For 
not only the great mystery of divin- 
ity but the great mystery of human- 
ity is set forth therein, that mystery 
no less imponderable because ever 
with us, the mystery of life which no 
science will ever fathom and before 
which the mother .will kneel again 
ang again with clasped hands in 
wonder that she has been its elected 
instrument. 

Although the work of a holy broth- 
er also, the ec jing little Madonna 
in ‘the . Nativity by- Fra Filippo 
Lippi at Berlin has none of the 
grandeur and vity of Angelico’s. 
She is pensive ugh, and her feat- 
ures are innocent; but hers 
is a somewhat puerile innocence, for 
Fra Filippo has not so much human- 
ized as puerilized the Nativity, albeit 
exquisitely and preciously. He shows 
the Mother and Child in a magically 
illuminated wood at nighttime. Mary, 
robed in a mantle of celestial blue, 
considers her Babe while He sucks 
his forefinger with Melancholy fore- 
boding of the fate awaiting Him. 

In this first half of the fifteenth 
century, when the whole world joined 
in the celebration of Christmas, and 

















it seemed Jesus had come back to 
earth again and the angels were once 
more singing the good tidings, art 
reached its supremest attainments 
and produced the most beautiful, the 
most spiritual of all its Nativities. 
Little by little the scene gathered 
in scope. New actors were added to 
it. The angels who guided the shep- 
herds to Bethlehem stay there to 
voice a hymn of praise. One of the 


“The Nativity.” 


purest. -and freshest of the Nativi- 
ties painted at this time is that by 
Piero della Francesca now at the Na- 
tional Gallery in London. Beneath 
the torn roof of the stable a chorus 
of angels sings “Gloria in Excelsis 
Deo,’’ while the kneeling Mother 
shyly and lovingly contemplates the 
Infant Jesus lying with outstretched 


“Adoration of the Kings.” 
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arms on a strip of her cloak. and the 
shepherds explain to Joseph how 
they heard the good news. The deli- 
cate, luminous harmony in which 
| this work is bathed, with its mauves, 
| blues and grays, is extremely fine; 
the gestures and the drawing of the 
figures reveal careful observation; 
yet, mystically considered, this Na- 
tivity does not approach the one 
painted some years later by another 


By Hans Memling (1430-1492). 


Florentine, the great Sandro Botti- 
celli. 

Never has joyfulness been ex- 
pressed with more power and spirit. 
Here a truly celestial blissfulness 
fills the whole composition, plainly 
the fruit of the great wave of reli- 
gious belief which overtoook Botti- 
celli toward the end of his life, when 


By Rubens (1577-1640). 





“The Nativity.” 


he came under the influence of Sa- 
vyonarola. It is the mystery itself 
which the master has striven to ren- 
der by applying to it all the enthusi- 
asm of his mind, all the resources of 
his art. The angels, the humans, ; 
even the rocks bow down before the 
Child Jesus in one simultaneous ges- 
ture of worship. Burne-Jones was 
to remember the symbolic effect of 
this particular rhythm in his own 
beautiful Nativity, now in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. 

The order of Franciscan monks 
having made of Christmas a great 
popular festivity. every church, 
every town, every village in the land 
celebrated it according to its means, 
here lavishly, there modestly, but 
the time was to come when the 
churches became too small, and the 
ceremony spread out into the Street, 
acquiring pomp and splendor with 
the approach of the Renaissance. 
The dramatis personae multiplied. 
The shepherds were followed by the 
kings, and these by an evergrowing 
retinue of escorts. Pictures by 
Pisanello, Benozzo Gozzoli, Gentile 
de Fabrino represent the pageant as 
they saw it in the streets of Filor- 
ence and Milan, for in those days 


In the Prado Museum. 


1923 


the Festivity of the Magi (Twelfth 
Night) was celebrated all over Eu- 
rope, but especially in Italy, by pro- 
cessions and great rejoicings. 

In Milan during the fourteenth 
century the kings were impersonated 
by the Dominican Brothers, who, at- 
tired in magnificent robes of 1: : 
and cloth of gold, would appear to 
arrive from their mysterious homes, 
and, followed by their suite and a 
whole menagerie of camels, monkeys 
and other exotic beasts, would pay a 
visit to their royal cousin Herod, 
then prostrate themselves before the 
King of Kings—the Infant Jesus in 
His stable—presenting Him with 
their symbolic gifts, after which the 
angel would appear and they would 
take their departure by another way 
in order to avoid passing before 
Herod. A chronicle of the times re- 
lates how more than 200 horsemen 
escorted the kings on a procession 
which took place at Florence in 1454. 

Piero, Lorenzo and Cosimo de 
Medici were fond of personifying the 
kings, and Med their favorite artists 
to depict them in the act of worship- 
ing the Child Christ. Indeed, most 
of the paintings of the Nativity or 
Adoration of the Magi include por- 
trayals of contemporary notables— 





By the So-Called Maitre de Moulins, French, Fifteenth Century. 


patricians, statesmen, artists, “b 
ers and so forth. For we haven 
reached an age far removed from. 
humble ritua) held in the grotto” 
Greccio, and St. Francis ouk 
scarcely have approved of a splend 
and tumult little propitious” 
effusions of genuinely moved h 


renzo di Credi, a disciple of 

do's, we find the ox and the ¢ 
squeezing their pensive m' 
through the columns of. a de 
palace. In the sixteenth c 
Rubens the Magnificent even 
dains to include these hunible> 
nesses in his picture, where. the 
Child is seen reclining on a cl 
vase between two classic colum! 
while He thrusts His small ff 
among the rich gems handed to 
by one of the. Wise Men, 
sumptuously .garbed: crowd. p 
forward and athletic. slaves approac! 
laden with gifts without special 6; 
bolic meaning, for the days of my 
cism are well over and trust in” 
goods the future may bring is 
hindrance to enjoyment in — 
the present. 


Almost contemporaneous — Fra 
Angelico's are the exquisitely spirit 


Weyden, the great Flemish painter. 

Slightly later Memling of Bruges pic- 

tured the scene in a Belgian 4 

whose sweet simplicity could 

have failed to-gratify the monk 

Assisi. : 
The German Renascence painters, 


Nativities which are fpll of charm. 7) 


landers, from Geertgen Saint, Jan 
their senior, to Rembrandt, b 
amiss in treating the subject. As to 
the artists of France, one may say” 
that the scene has since all time ap- 
pealed to their fancy. The mumin⸗ 
ators of the mid-thirteenth ‘century, 


Chartres, where a 
stone of the rood- 
one of the 

and one of the few primit! 
whose work has come: down ‘wo 
the Master of Moulins, of the 
the fifteenth century, have ¢ 
the scene with impressive sin 





* and true piety. 


But, as we have seen, 
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' TAKING STOCK OF MENTAL TELEPATHY 


Modern Scientific Investigations Into the Evidence of Thought Transference. 


The author of this article is Hodg- 
son Research Fellow in Psychology, 
Harvard University, and lecturer in 
the Department of Psychology at 
Columbia University. 


By GARDNER MURPHY, Ph. D. 


WOMAN started suddenly from 
her sleep, with the sensa- 
tion that a hard object had 
struck her mouth and torn 

‘ her upper lip. Immediately 
she put her handkerchief to her face 
to stop the flow of blood. A few 
moments later, as her mind became 
collected, she realized that it was 
wildly improbable that anything could 
have struck her at that time. She 
removed her handkerchief and found 
to her surprise that there was no 
blood upon it and there was no injury 
to her lip. The experience seemed 
oéd, but without significance. This 
was at 7 o'clock. 

At 9:30 her husband came in from 
an early morning cruise in his boat 

pon the neighboring lake. They 

t down to breakfast together, but 

seemed quite uneasy and kept 
to hide his mouth. She in- 
howéver, on learning what 

the matter. Finally she ex- 
from him the fact that the 

ler of the boat had been forcibly 
ing against his mouth, badly cut- 
his upper lip and that the blood 
not yet ceased flowing. She 
ed at what time this had taken 
and he replied he thought it 

about 7. 

young man to whom experiences 
this general type had been com- 
decided one evening to put it to 
experimental test. He was away 
home, but knew that his wife 
isin the house. As he thought of 
he seemed to see her standing 

“the staircase. Mentally he fol- 

ed her up the stairs and flung 

-his arms about her. As soon as he 
came home she said, ‘'O, Ned, what 
@ strange experience! A few min- 
utes ago I heard you running up 
the stairs behind me and you put 
your arms around me.” 

These are two among hundreds of 
the cases ordinarily classified as 
“telepathy’’ or “thought transfer- 
ence,” collected by the Societies for 
Psychica] Research in England and 
America in the last forty years. Some 
similar evidence has come to us from 
France and Germany. A French 
physician, for example, telis of a 
determination to impress a thought 
upon a young woman whom he was 
hypnotizing. He cast about in his 
mind for a thought sufficiently un- 
common and absurd so that its 
transference would not seem to be a 
mere coincidence. He gave a mental 
order, standing behind his subject 
and not even opening his lips, The 
order was, ‘‘Pour a few drops of cau- 
de-cologne into that glass of water 
on the mantelpiece and bring the 
glass here,”” The subject protested, 
saying that the physician was try- 
{ng to impose an absurd order upon 
her; the physician said he would 
compromise and that she need merely 
tell him what the order had been. 
She replied that it was to pour a 
few drops of eau-de-cologne into a 
giass of water and bring tt to him. 

The reader will grant that these 
cases and their type fall a little 
short of that convincing quality that 
we need to establish such a strange 
phenomenon as the transference of 


aan 





sion of what was being “sent” by 
the man. This is what she wrote: 
“Roast. capon, bread sauce, green 
hangings, three men, much talk, 

; and to com- 
plete the tale a net-like arrangement 
of criss-crossing lines—which did 
quite well for a chessboard. 

Now such evidence is scattered, but 
it is exceedingly voluminous and it 
must be taken as a whole and not 
**picked off” as if each case alone 
had to bear on its own shoulders all 
the onus of seeming to jar with our 
present knowledge of nature. 
fact, if there are enough of such 
cases—and students of the subject 


though he appeared to discard 
classic physiology he knew how to 
remain within its limits. What 

was classic ph. if 
it was not. experiment? * * ° 
When the immortal Harvey dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood 
by incontrovertible experiments, 
he destroyed the classic physiology 





five years the indignation of th 
Professors. * * * 
What he was going to expound 


tions. proposi' 
which he was there to defend and 
prove by experimental method was 
t that there were, for the knowl- 
f reality, other channels 
and normal 


accorded ly with the as- 
tonishing ideas which the new 
physics brought them. He could 


not hear, standing in that room, 
any music. * * * But if they 
‘took the receiver of a wireless 
telegraphic —— everybody 


It sufficed to get a receiver to 
prove that there were such vibra- 
tions. with the mysterious 
ways of consciousness. They are 
there, although they have not yet 

us. It required a sensi- 
tive to prove their reality. Here 
was a field open for their inves- 


frame nor anything else outside the 
cage. 

In the room above stands the ex- 
perimenter, who draws at random & 
number between 1 and 48 and con- 
centrates upon it, as he looks down 
through the glass and watches the 
hand which reaches out from the 
cage in the lower room. He wills 
that the hand should move to the 
square corresponding to the number 
which he has drawn in the room 
above. The man in the cage moves 
his hand to and fro until he is sure 
he has the right number, |. e., that 
his hand is in the position where the 
other man wants it to be. Then, in 
order to avoid all confusion, he taps 
twice on that square. There is, of 


>} course, one chance in forty-eight of 


getting the right number, if we rely 
on coincidence alone. As a matter 
of fact, there were over fifty suc- 
cesses in a series of a little over 150 
experiments—figures which defy any 
attempt at an explanation on the 
basis of coincidence. To imagine 
mere quackery in the case of a man 
of Professor Bru ’s position is 
sufficiently ludicrous, but it is the 
easiest escape for those of us to 
whom telepathy may seem impossible 
and unthinkable. 

In Paris I saw this Summer an- 
other and equally renowned student 





frame which bears numbers from 1 





to 48. He sees, of course, neither the 


BUTTRESSES OF BEAUVAIS CATHEDRAL 
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of telepathy—one who combines, as 
Brugmans does, imaginative genius 
and a love of patient accuracy— 
René Warcollier, a chemical engi- 
neer, who finds time in his evenings 
and week-ends to conduct the work 
of a “Committee for Telepathic 
Studies.” Among his group of 
twenty-five persons who act -as 
subjects for telepathic experiments 
be has found five who conslst- 
ently get positive results at long 
He himself seems to 

“gift of telepathy” 


made a beginning—that he and Brug- 
mans know as much about telepathy 
as men in the sixteenth century 
knew about electricity. And he and 
his group are in the work to stay. 
But we need not go so far away 


sistently get results over long dis- 
tances, under varying conditions, 
and could continue to do so until the . 
laws of probability made the coin- 
cidence explanation look very forlorn. 
We chose these subjects in the first 
place, of course, because of experi- 
ences of apparent “telepathic’’ na- 
ture which they had already had. 
One of them, for example, a brilliant 
student at Columbia and one of the 
best men in my course in 
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THE BURNING OF THE 


A Chinese Example of Bitter-End Prohibition 
That Did Not Eventually Prohibit 


ROHIBITION is an old resi- 
° dent in this vale of tears. 
When the earth wes young 
and the morning stars sang 
together, Prohibition was al- 
ready a lusty youth rejoicing in 
his strength and setting forth in 
the world of men in search of con- 
quests. Prohibition’s beard is al- 
most as long as Father Time's. 

An ancient chronicle lies before 
us, and we read ‘from its mildewed 
page these strangely familiar words: 

The Act of Prohibition was re- 
ceived with open mutterings from 
the people and silent though 
deeply rooted opposition in high 
places. As time went on, the law 
was broken more and more fre- 
quently. Large quantities of for- 
bidden goods were secreted in 
hidden places. Soon the matter 
became a public scandal, for it 
was found that even high offi- 
cials in the Government had con- 
traband in their possession and 
kept it in daily use. The Gov- 
ernment, in its efforts to enforce 
the law, appointed a large corps 
of inspectors, enduing them with 
extraordinary powers of search 
and seizure. At last no home 
was safe from intrusion, and 
punishments became more se- 

vere, * * © 

It sounds almost as if the writer 
of that ancient chronicle had stolen 
a march on posterity by setting 
down bn parchment the record of 
our own times. Yet the events that 
he describes took place between the 
years 213 and 206 B. C. 

It was in China where they hap- 
pened, and it was not liquor but lit- 
erature, not booze but books, that 
prohibition endeavored to suppress. 
It wasn’t wets that defied the law: 
it was wise "uns. They risked pun- 
ishment in order that they might 
drink—from the Fount of Knowl- 
edge 


The story of the “Burning of the 
Books'’ may be found in any reliable 
encyclopedia. The Volsteadian vil- 
lain in the piece is one Ts’in Shi- 
huang-ti, known to history as ‘‘the 
First Emperor.” Prohibition, rang- 
ing the world in quest of triumphs, 
found him a willing tool. 

Before Ts’in’s advent on the stage 
of world events, in the year 221B.C., 
China was in the hanés of feudal 
princes. They had run the country 
on the principle of every man for 
himself andthe devil take the hind- 
most, which was fine for the authors 
ef that day. For feudalism, with 
its gay hazards and dark uncertain- 
ties, breeds chivalry and heroism and 
conduces to romance. Thrillers had 
flourished. Poets and minstrels had 
vied with one another in hymning 
the exploits of their patrons. But 
philosophers, had won the greatest 
vogue of any of the literati of that 
time, for they offered comforting 
theories regarding the joys of the 
hereafter that would recompense the 
common people for the miseries of 
their. harried mce. 

Then out of the murk and the con- 
fusion of baronial conflict emerged 
the war tord Ts’‘in. Always a 
doughty fighter, Ts’in managed, af- 
ter some years of bloody skirmish- 
ing, to crack the morale of the other 
feudal leaders, one by one, until, 
having routed the last of his rivals, 
he found himself in a position to 
start something new in Chinese his- 
tory. 

He began by having himself pro- 
claimed the first Emperor, and 
none was so bold as to dispute his 
proud title. It had been even easier 
to start something new than he had 
expected; and thinking it over, Ts’in 
decided that it would be rather neat 
to go the limit and start everything 
new. Now that he had made China 
~“an--empire, he would help China to 
a@ fresh beginning in every depart- 
ment of life. There should be new 
laws, new customs, new education 
, and—yes, even new literature. 

Of course. the first move to make 
in rearing a new structure is to tear 
down the old. It looked like a large 
order to Ts’in to tear down the old 
literature; but, having just then 
been inaugurated after the biggest 
landslide In Chinese political history, 
he felt his oats and was not ap- 
palled at the size of the task. He 
gave the order that the reading mat- 
ter of his people should be destroyed 
to the last book. It was not meet 
that any vestige of the old ideas 


should remain to hamper the new 
administration. 

Forth went the historic edict that 
was to bring about the celebrated 
“Burning of the Books.’’ Nothing 
was to be spared, no matter how 
dearly cherished. Poetry, history, 
fiction, philosophy, .religious’ revela- 
tions, all were to suffer one gigan- 
tic holocaust like unto a champion- 
ship bonfire after the football sea- 
son.” All. the books in China were 
included in the ban, save only a 
few dealing with medicine, divina- 
tion and agriculture. And any per- 
son refusing to deliver up his 

to destruction, or having 

ks in his possession, was to un- 

dergo imprisonment, disgrace and 
ruin. 

Wild was the outburst that fol- 
lowed the edict. Passionate were 
the protests of worthy and high- 
Placed citizens against what they 
declared to be an outrage and a sac-. 
rilege. It was perfectly proper, they 
said, that the masses should be de- 
prived of their cheap reading—thceir 
comic sheets and dime novels and 
Zippy Love Story Magazines, as it 
were. That sort of thing was bad 
for the masses, anyway. But —— 
the Hi si the 
might be allowed to retain a — 
shelf of well-aged best sellers for 
home consumption. Did not the in- 
tellectual classes know how to take 
literature or to leave it alone? Surely 
they could be trusted not to go 
reading around the streets, making 
public spectacles of themselves and 
giving the — — a black 
eye. 

But to prayers and threats the 
Emperor was indifferent. When 
broken-hearted scholars pointed out 
to him that the works of Confucius 
were the glory of China and declared 
them to be ique and irrepl bl 
hie Majesty replied that the high 
gods, having blessed the land with 
ane Confucius, would doubtless be 
able to supply another on call. When 
students of the law cried out that 
legal tomes would have to be placed 
on the exempt list, else there would 
be no authorities to consult, the ob- 
durate Ts’in answered that he was 
tired of seeing law cases decided by 
ancient precedent, that China was 
te have a brand-new set of legal 
precedents, and that the lawyers 
who wished to study law should gc 
to the courts and there see it prac- 
ticed from scratch, so to speak. 

Pretty ladies with painted faces 
and beaded lashes begged for their 
love lyrics and their fashion scrolls. 
Ts’in turned them away comfort- 
less. 

Every day tons of books were 
burned in the public squares, while 
the reading public stood aghast, 
watching the bright thoughts of 
China’s Best Minds go up in smoke 
and wondering that the heavens did 
not fall. 

But soon the adroit among the 
population were busy devising ways 
and means of beating Ts’in’s edict. 
Something had to be done, they said; 


int 











“He gave the order that the reading matter of the people should be destroyed 


to preserve at least a modicum of 
China’s literary wealth against the 
longed-for day when an inspired 
smallpox germ should lay the cruel 


“censor low. Before @ year every man 


of means had stocked his cellar with 
volumes cunningly hidden away be- 
hind false walls ingeniously con- 
structed; and the chap with the best 
cellar was the most popular man in 
his election district. 

Poorer fanciers of literature se- 
ereted their beloved stock of read- 
ing matter in holes in the backyard, 
above which they planted me, 





to the last book.”’ . 


lilies and beds of rice as a blind. 
Others wrapped their books in oil- 
cleth and lowered them into the cool 
depths of wells and cisterns. 

One day Ts’in was stunned when 
a del tion of h citizens 
called upon him at the royal palace 
to inform him that his highest court 
officials were the most flagrant vio- 
lators of the law, and that every one 
of his imperial advisers had a library 
and lent it around to the neighbors. 
Prohibition: of books, they com- 
plained, was a rich man's law and 
should be repealed. 


hi. 








LORD SHAUGHNESSY’S 


BITUARIES of Lord Shaugh- 
nessy, Chairman of the Board 
of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, contain this item: 

“‘In 1882, when eating a meal in a 
restaurant, he attracted the attention 
of Sir William Van Horne, then col- 
lecting a staff for the infant Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, and was en- 
gaged as general purchasing agent."’ 

This may be correct, but it differs 
widely from the more picturesque 
account of the first acquaintance of 
the two men given to me years ago 
by the late peer’s former chief. Ac- 
cording to that versatile but vera- 
cious chronicler, Sir William (then 
Mr. Van Horne) had occasion one 
day to call on the Vice President of 
an American railway in the West. 


The way it was done sounded good 
to him, and he went to the door and 
listened in till it was finished. The 





company’s purchasing agent 





doing the talking, and it was a 
highly artistic. albeit sulphurous, 
performance. He inquired as to 
the man’s name and position, and 
made a mental note with a view to 
future contingencies. 

Shortly afterward Van Horne was 
called to Canada to build the Cxna- 
dian Pacific Railway—an unprece- 
dented achievement in railroad con- 
struction. “One of his first and most 
urgent needs was a purchasing 
agent, and there was none at hand. 
Naturally, his mind reverted to the 
young American cusser-out, and 
promptly he wrote to his Vice Presi- 
dential friend asking him to release 
the man and send him to Canada. 

A: fortnight passed without action 
or reply, and then Sir William 
learned that his invitation had never 
been delivered—and that the man’s 
salary had been doubled. One might 
well have regarded the incident as 
closed; but that was not Sir Wil- 
liam’s way. No -sooner had he 
learned how matters stood than he 
telegraphed the purchasing agent 
direct.. The message ran: ‘‘Salary 
doubled again. Come on.’’ And the 





CHANCE 


man came. And so it was that 
Thomas George Shaughnessy mi- 
grated northward to fame, fortune 
and a peerage. 

Some citizens of the Land of the 
Free go to Canada to get a rest. 
Others go to avoid arrest. Van 
Horn@g and Shaughnessy went there 
neither to rest nor to evade the 
Sheriff, and strenuous indeed were 
their careers. The former was al- 
ways a bear for work, and the latter 
was a man after his own heart. Sir 
William. made the newcomer his 
understudy and advanced him when- 
ever he himself was promoted. When 
the chief became Vice President of 


the C. P. R., his right-hand man 


was made General Manager. When 
Van Horne’ became President, 
Shaughnessy became Vice President: 
When the former became Chairman, 
the latter was elected President, and 
he succeeded his friend in the chair- 
manship, and continued to live and 
serve his adopted country’s great 
railway system when the latter, full 
of years and honors, was gathered 
to his fathers. ek 94 

Joseru B. Girper. 





Enraged was Emperor Ts’in. 
discharged his prohibition en 
ment corps and appointed men. | 
their stead who were not in politic 
He tacked the death penalty up 
the original Prohibition act, and 
beheaded eighty-nine college profi 
sors, school Teachers- and mem 
of local boards of education ‘a 
single week. He took a hand b 
thereafter in. the examisntion ¢ 
books, and boasted that he samip 
120 pounds of literature a day, 
addition to performing his stated 
perial duties. Naturally these dra 
tic measures broke the backbone. 
the rebellion, although olati 
continued to keep the headsmi 
busy 


Ts'in was gathered to his father 
in the year 206. Statistics she 
that 460 scholars of noble line 
had lost their heads in his reign 
the sake of their precious lib 
to say nothing of many thou 
of commoners too unimportant. to be 
counted. The Emperor Han, 
ceeding to the throne and ¢ 
to be popular, took note of the I 
visibility of Chinese 


from their hiding places by the helts 
of those constant readers who - i 
died for possessing them. And the 
heirs sold these ‘books for such jar, 
sums as to be accused of profites 
Nor was that the worst 

the Burning of the Books. 
promptly -got busy making 
copies of the precious produc 

poets, philosophers and 

and plied their nefarious 

briskly that to this day no 
knows whether his copy of Co 

is a genuine first edition or 
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One of the 16,000 Pilots of the Yellow Perils, and the Others, Says Anway His Children Don’t Hate Him 


By BERTRAM REINITZ 


wouldn't look nice for a taxi- 

bCab driver to sob his heart. out 

on the public’s shoulder, so he 

* tries to hide the fact that his 

- delicate sensibilities are as 

frayed as the buttonholes of last 
Year's Spring coat. 

’. He feels sad. All sixteen thousand 
wf him do. In fact,-he has just 
mbout concluded that providing 
‘trackless transportation for: New 


@ man who goes in for it can expect 
» 4g the joy that comes to those who 
)-leve their work, and an average of 
* forty dollars a week. 
". He says that he knows that the 
) public ranks him several rungs be- 
low porch climbers and embezzlers in 
ladder. It hurts him to 
ie even a soft-hearted jury 
> of his peers, whether composed of 
‘motorists or of pedestrians, would 
> Sleetully recommend a minimum of 
"iife imprisonment on any charge, 
from walking on the grass in Central 
va down 


* 


+ ‘The only time he has friends, he 


") maintains, is on biowy, rainy nights. 


‘Then he is as welcome as the eldest 
‘son who gallops in with the mort- 
— money toward the end of ‘Act 
~ But that affected affection doesn't 
“foot him at all, he avers. He isn’t 
even taken in by the protestations 
undying friendship vouchsafed 


of 


4) him by sufferers from alcoholic am- 


* whose addresses he pieces to- 
"gether from gutturals no layman 
* could understand. 
* He points out that although his 
Business ethics are consistently im- 
‘ ed, his honesty is underwritten 
by no less an agency that-New York 
City itself. His meter Is inspected 
* regularly by the Department of Li- 
- ©enses—a better fair-price guarantee 
F for the ultimate consumer than is 
_ offered by many callings that are 


‘taxicab driver. He insists that it 
“tsn't his fault that his papa didn't 
Send. him to college or buy him a 
large department store or a railroad 
* to give him a start. 

As a matter of fact, one automo- 
‘tive Arab shyly confessed that his 
_ three children didn’t hold his occu- 
‘pation against him at all, They 
‘Banged on the window vociferously 
when they saw him coming up the 





} ‘street, he said, and they showed in 
‘other ways, too, that they didn’t 
_ share the general public’s conception 
‘of a taxicab driver. He said he 
“spent his few off hours inducing 
“yegetables and flowers to grow in 


|} the garden, which was about as fer- 
|, thle as 
“| His 


@ cement walk. 

was a tough business, he 

maintained, with more enemies than 
‘saxophonist in a large apartment 
house. He enumerated a few, giv- 





discussed the passing of the good 
old days—good old nights, that is—. 
less than a decade ago, when five 
thousand taxicabs thrived where 
thirteen thousand struggle now. His 
sorrow was touching as he mourned 
the loss of the plain and gilded 
cafés. They had accentuated the 
need for some kind of transportation 
that would eliminate all walking ex- 
cept an assisted passage across the 
sidewalk to the curb. 

He predicted dire days for the fare 
foragers when the blotter of prohibi- 
tion dries up the remaining wet spots 
in the city. He said that the only 








time a taxi chauffeur will make ex- 
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“It’s a hard business.” 
* 


penses then will be during a subway 
strike. 

“It’s a-hard business,"" he said, 
reflectively. ‘‘In fact, it’s more of 
a fight than a business. About the 
hardest things to seli are rides, espe- 
cially when you can’t offer them at 
a price. That twenty-mile subway 
journey for a nickel is rough com- 
petition for a taxicab. It’s when 
things generally aren't so good that 
we feel it most. 

**Riding in a taxi ts the last thing 
taken on in the way of a luxury, 
and the first thing passed up when 
the old pay envelopé starts losing 
its healthy look. 

‘Until a few years ago, as I re- 
call it, riding in a cab was something 
done by the average person only 
when getting married, or, possibly, 
on New Year’s Day, when four or 
five fellows chipped in and hired 
one to go calling for the afternoon. 
Most of the taxi riding was done by 
salesmen entertaining buyers and by 
young men who wanted to tell young 
ladies that they loved them. 
course, the people born with taxi 
fare in their hands, the people who 
use their shoes chiefly to have them 
shined, have always been customers. 

“During the war and right after 
it, though, men and women who 





"had never done much automobile rid- 





ing, outside of the annual ride on 
the big buses to the outing of their 
Assembly district club at College 
Point, began stepping up to the curb 
and whistling for private service. 
**They were doing things they al- 
ways wanted to do, and dictating 
direction all by themselves was one 
of these. Riveters, cutters, carpen- 
ters, pressers, cloth spongers and 
examiners—in fact just about every- 
body except school teachers and 
bookkeepers leaned back on the 
cushions and said ‘Home, James!’ 
“It was just after the war that 
the news leaked out that taxicab 
owners and drivers were eating meat 


o~ — 
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two meals a day seven days a week, 
and that some of them were sending 
their children te high school. All 
kinds of cars, of all ages and shapes, 
were pulled apart and put together 
as taxicabs. In some of the old 
boilers, the rear seat was so high 
that passengers got dizzy looking 
out of the window. The hood seemed 
to be two floors lower than the driv- 
er’s Seat. , 

“But people wanted to ride, and 
an automobile’s age and. asthma 
meant nothing to them. They got to 
like the idea of having a taxicab 
wait for them while they spent a 
lot of money in one of those restau- 
rants with jewelry store prices. 


“Running close to the sidewalk 
and calling ‘Taxi, taxi’ to young 
couples in the evenings of the big 
money days had got us all the trade 
we could handle. But now they 
seem as much interested in hiring a 
cab as they do renting a steamboat. 
If he is willing to loosen up, the 
girl usually says that it would: be 
better to use the money to buy 
something for the dining room. 

““There wasn't much to the change 
question when everybody was work- 
ing overtime. On a 60-cent charge 
@ man would give you a dollar bill 
and wouldn’t even wait for -thanks 








for the change. Now they stand 


and figure out 10 per cent. of the 
charge, the way they do with wait- 
ers, only more so. If you're lacking 
a dime in what they think is coming 
to them they are willing to teke a 
seat on the running-board and wait 
till. you fish it out. 

“I bet that the opticians get a lot 
of business from. men who strain 
their eyes watching the meter. Some 
people won’t ride in your cab if the 
little light over the clock-isn’t burn- 
ing 


“The talk about stick-ups and 
murders by taxicab drivers a year 
or so ago didn’t help the good will 
of this trade. Many persons still 
feel that they are going into a rob- 
ber’s cave when they get into a 
taxicab. Women, especially, sit. on 
the edge of the seat and look as if 
they were ready to jump if the 
driver should do nothing more 
threatening than turn around. 

“The public likes to think that we 
take up burglary and assault for 
recreation, and that our only exer- 
cise is swinging a piece of lead pipe. 
As a miatter of fact, more than 
three-quarters. of the taxi drivers 
are 3 married men, most 
of these with families. And they 
don’t beat their wives any more 
than do salesmen of bankers. 

“The .méasies are. more popular 


with private car owners than we are. 
If one-quarter of the things wished 
on us in a single day happened we'd 
be sleping on a slab in the morgue 
long before noon. We are accused 
of trying to save two seconds at_ the 
risk of three lives. It is probably 
true that we do try fancy driving 
and short stopping, but these are 
tricks of our trade. Our brakes are 
relined as soon as they show any 
signs of weakening. And driving 
twelve hours a day makes us pretty 
good at it. We can slip through 
spaces which the amateur couldn't 
make without losing his mudguards. 








We have to save seconds, because 


when you add them up it puts you 
a fare or two ahead. 

‘“*We know how to handle our cars, 
and we'd be passing up profits if we 
didn’t take advantage of ouf know!l- 
edge. The Sunday afternoon driver 
is far harder on the insurance. com- 
panies than the worst taxi driver 
that a cop ever cursed. 

“People who wouldn't think of 
doing anything else dishonest think 
that it is a good joke to put some- 
thing over on the taxi driver. I've 
had passengers who looked as if they 
wouldn't lie, even in business, tell 
me that a flat rate of $3 would 
easily cover a certain haul, because 
they had ridden there for less on the 
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LADIES OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


The Type Has Very Slightly Changed Since 
This First of American Women’s M agazines 


By M. B. LEVICK 

LINE in an obituary notice of 
today opens the door on @ 
vista of almost a century: 
“She was at one time editor 

of Godey’s Lady's Book.” 
Godey’s, for which grandma as a 
* child waited as eagerly as the mod- 
ern urchin awaits the colored cut- 
out, Godey’s, whose files are a 
monument to sartorial generations: 
poke bonnet, hoop skirt, bustle, 
deeper mysteries that man knoweth 
not. Godey’s Lady’s Book, first (by 
succession) of American magazines 
for women, the delight of a period 
‘when women were females (though 
not bipeds). An institution in the 
age when there was a touch of dar- 
ing in such a song as this, piped 
in high treble voices (they piped 

those days): 

And the ladies ali declared, 

Whether widow, wife or maid, 
That he was such a nice young 

man. 

Turn the old pages, with their 
acrid smell of decaying ink and 
paper. Here is quaintness and charm 
to silence the scoffing with which 
generation regards generation. Clear 
muslin evening dresses and Paisley 
shawls shown in fashion plates each 
colored’ by hand with water colors; 
belles like illustrations from first 
editions of Washington Irving. They 
walk daintily on tiny feet and in the 
diminishment of time they are re- 
duced. to doll-like figures. Theirs 
was a-more ‘personal world; there 
were fewer machines, there was less 
complexity, there was not even Gra- 
mercy .Park. The modern ear listens 
for the clatter of contrast. 

This is so ancient! The woman of 
1924 is used to different fare in the 
magazines that ask her subscription. 
But is she? Pause here and there in 
the flipping of leaves. Fiction? Fash- 
ions? Recipes? Verse? Household 
hints? All this is here—though few 
advertisements. Ah, yes, one says; 
but these are staples since Eve took 
-to- clothes. Where are the valiant 
articles on burning issues, where the 
heart-to-heart chats between the 
editor and his- readers, where the 
service, where the inspiration? It 
would be a different world today if 
grandma had had these. 

Yes? Why, look: here, in the 1850s 
—a shopping bureau, as complete as 
any of today, except for its lack of 
slogan, “’service.’’ And twenty years 
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a different cut. Grandma, too, has 
been found out for all her mutter- 
ing of the world’s decay; what she 


wanted to read is much what her | 


descendants want to read, even to 
the snappy ending. The size of the 
page is different, but the age of pep 
in fiction has no more action to the 
square inch than this, all in. one 
concluding paragraph, published in 
the year Victoria ascended the 
throne: 

“Within they beheld to their utter 
astonishment the lifeless body of 
Mrs. O'Biank, suspended by the 
neck. * * * The sight overcame the 
young lady and she shrieked and 
fainted in the arms of the gentle- 
man. Being partially restored, she 
was taken to her chamber, where 
she remained until led by her friend 
to the hymeneal altar. The follow- 
ing day they embarked for Europe, 
but unfortunately struck upon Cape 
Hatteras, where both found a watery 
grave.”’ 

It is not cut according to the pat- 
tern of today, but the material is 
much tne same. The story, “The 
Two Funerals,’’ by Mrs. Fairlie, is 
weepy. but in moral content and in 
the contrast between humble worth 
and the society beauty, it is worthy 
of such moderns as Ibdfiez and Ha- 
rold Bell Wright. 

Again, the rights of married wo- 
men: “The barbarous custom of 
wresting from. a woman whatever 
she possesses’ That, too, was in 
1837; a bill had been introduced in 
the New York Assembly giving a 
woman control of what property she 
holds at the time of her marriage. 

Godey’s approval of “the sensible 
and just men in the Legislature of 
New York"’ (in 1837) was more than 
a casual editorial. The magazine 
was feminist from the start; it men- 
tioned bloomers without a blush — 


marries the 

with its early history there are 
linked the names of women who as- 
serted themselves before woman's 
rights became an issue: Lydia How- 
ard Sigourney and Sarah Josepha 
Buell Hale. The death notice that 
recalls Godey’s to mind today is that 
of Dr. Eleancr M. Hiestand Moore, 
who came much later, but still was 
a pioneer suffrage worker. 

Godey himself was Louis A. Godey 
of Philadelphia; his hame appeared 
on the list of the editors from 1830 
until he turned the property over to 
@ stock company”in 1877, the year 


~| before his death. He had other in- 
terests, 


including a Philadelphia 
daily. Sarah Hale, -who is said to 
have suggested Thanksgiving Day 








Fashions for the Family. (October, 1837.) 


as a national holiday, became editor 
of the Boston Ladies’ Magazine in 
1828, and Godey engaged her when 
he absorbed that in his own monthly 
in 1830. 

He had a policy: once again 1830 
is up to date. “One of the efficient 
causes to accelerate the work~ of 
moral improvement,” he wrote, 
““will, we believe, be found in the 
cultivated female intellect and in the 
4nfluence which knowledge must 
give to the moral nature of woman."’ 

To carry out this policy he called 
in Mrs. Hale, who could write a cook 
book, a complete dictionary of poeti- 
cal quotations, or such a compendium 
as “Woman's Record, or Sketches of 
All Distinguished Women from the 
Creation to 1854."" She was born in 
1788, burst into fame tn 1823 with 
“The Genius of Oblivion,’’ and sur- 
vived Mrs. Sigourney by fourteen 
years. 

Mrs. Sigourney, born in 1791, died 
in 1865, was no less versatile than 
Mrs. Hale. Temperance tracts, 
boys’ books, letters to young ladies 
and histories of Marcus Aurelius and 
other worthies fell from her pen to 
the extent of forty-six published 
works and 2,000 contributions to 300 
periodicals. 

The frivolities of fashion were only 
@ part of the magazine. These wo- 
men were of a temperament to 
realize the value of an exposure, 
such as that of the lowest of. hu- 
man creatures (to quote their own 
opinion), the men who advertise for 


wives. Godey’s had what is probably 
the first exposure of matrimonial 
bureaus, which were flourishing even 
before there were postage stamps. 
Hannah More was revered, and 
Godey’s grabbed the serial rights to 
Chariotte Cushman’s journal eight 
years before the actress marched 
into the Hall of Fame on the arm of 
Daniel Boone. Godey’s of the ‘3fr 
presented with equal relish a recipe 
for mock oysters of corn and a sug- 
gestion for an American nationai 
song, ‘““The Fiag.of Liberty,” with 
the music. Such an event as the ad- 
mission of Michigan into the Union 
was. celebrated by Mrs. ey 
herself in verses typical of the pe- 
riod, beginnig: 

**Come in, little sister,.so health- 
ful and fair, 5 
Come, take in our father’s best par- 

~ ‘dor a share.” 

She could write verses like that 
for every issue, and usually did. 

Current literature had its proper 
blurbs. When Joseph C. Neal wrote 
‘Charcoal Sketches; or, Night Scenes 
in the Metropolis,"" Godey’s said: 
“We have perused most of the 
sketches by Mr. Neal and can safely 
say that théy are. superior to the 
productions of the far-famed Boz, 
creator of ‘The Pickwick, Papers.’ ” 
Time did not agree, but, then, Neal 
was a contributor, and possibly the 
female editors gave him the benefit 
of the doubt. Bless them for that. 





In each number Mrs. Hale and 





other experts put their fect on the 
hassock and told the fajr lady sub- 
sctibers how to be happy, and the 


magazine prospered. Before the end 
of the ’30s it claimed 10,000 sub- 
scribers. . 


There were difficulties, especially 
about the maiis. In more than one 
heart-to-heart talk Godey asks his 
readers to send cash and‘ to prepay 
their letters. “Supposing,’’ he says, 
“our 10,000 subscribers should, indi- 
vidually, send us a remittance (what 
a Ppposition!) postage unpaid, at 
50 cents @ letter, which is double 
postage for a distance of 460 miles 
or upward, the loss to us would be 
$5,000 and to each subscriber only 
50 cents.” At those rates Godey an- 
swered no letters unless cash was 
enclosed, and if the postage wasn’t 
prepaid he let them lie in the Post 
Office. There is a lightning-flash 
picture of the 1837 panic in his peti- 
tion to subscribers to send “North- 
ern jmoney if you can,”’ or, lacking 
that, money of the State nearest 

as available. 

Yet he was able to publish a no- 
tice asking contributors to draw on 
the publisher “for the amounts of 
their several favors,’’ or direct how 
the money might be sent them. Ac- 
ceptances and were posted 
in the magazine then, as in the now 
familiar column of “New Books Re- 
ceived."" Editors had a heart, how- 
ever: the unlucky aspirants were 
notified not by name but by title. 
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“The Mate.” 
In the Ninth Exhibition of Contemporary Americau Oil Paintings, Corcoran 
Awarded the Second William A. Clark Prize of $1,500. 


GAIN the Corcoran Gallery has ! supplied by his posthumous fame and 
stripped its walls of the per-} position in the history of art. In 
manent collections in order to] some respects Prendergast 


paintings, a large exhibition this|a more difficult method. Of course 
year and varied within the conser-|in l’rendergast there is no hint of 
vative bounding iine of the gallery’s| either conscious or unconscious imi- 
tradition, It is not intended for a! tation and at first glance he and 
showing of one season’s work and! Daumier might seem as far apart as 
many of the paintings have been; the French provinces and provincial 
seen in other cities, a number wear-| New York City. His gayety and 
ing the laurels won in previous ex-| blond color, his thickly padded im- 
hibitions. Here, for example, is the} paste and pure dry surfaces, his 
“Expulsion,"”” by Eugene Francis| urban women and children of a class 
Savage, lent by the City Art Mu-|as often as possible «avoided py 
seum at St. Louis, whither it went] Dzumier, are all against recognition 
after taking the Thomas B. Clark] 0% the relation and likeness between 
Prize and Saltus Medal at last year’s| the two, but it is there, incontestably 
Academy. It is interesting to see it} in the grand manner which only 
ugain. in gallery surroundings and! those born to it can wear convinc- 
tv confirm an impression that it is| ingly. ° 
less authentic even as decoration The fourth Clark Prize and an 
from this year’s: ‘“Resurrection,”| honorable mention are won by John 
which also is present in the smaller] Noble’s “l’rovincetown in Winter,”’ 
version. a strikingly masculine interpretation 
It is not worth while, however,| of a theme upon which. lighter craft 
to rehearse the canvases already| have consistently foundered. An 
discussed in these columns when so| orange moon rises in a dull green 
many offer fresh opportunity for a| sky over a sullen green sea. A pier 
word of comment. .The prize win-! darts out in a straight line toward 
ners especially are without sin and/the horizon. The moonlight fails 
deserving of pecuniary and official| solemnity upon the water. The paint 
reward. Probably the question of|is put on with a knife in ridged 
size never comes into the corporate| strokes and the contrasting smooth- 
mind of a jury, yet one cannot but| ness and rugosity of these help the 
wender if a little picture ever would| general effect of the picture away 
take a big prize of money with a| from sweetness toward natural force. 
sold medal attached. Maurice Pren-| Charles Hawthorne takes the sec- 
dergast’s “Landscape With Figures” | ond Clarke I’rize and Corcoran Silver 
is not a very large picture, meas-| Medal with ‘‘The Mate,” upon which 
ured by inches, and it gets at least; his reputation may stand as on @ 
as far as the third William A. Clark | rock. - Compare it with the “Fisher- 
Prize and the Corcoran Bronze|man’s Daughter’ or the “Yellow 
- Medal. There is an element of sur-| Rose’ in the adjoining galleries. An 
prise, humiliating “enough, in: the| artist who finds it fatally difficult to 
idea of its getting any award at all.| withstand temptation to make mys- 
se original-and noble is the art and/tery, in *‘The Mate’ Hawthorne is 
8) outside the usual range of jury| free to plow into character as direct- 
choice. The figures in spontaneous|ly as possible. This weather-beaten 
individual attitudes, their faces prac-| old man no -doubt has rather more 
tically featureless, suggest Daumier.| of mysticism in his mental attitude 
The rich material substance, the, than the little girls in their anaemic 
sense of mass and character ex-jtrances, but he has nothing to say 
pressed in the simplified outline; the| about it. Nor does he encourage 
heaviness of this expressive contour! others to make » painter's story of 
line, and above all the saturation in/it. A finely drawn head, an. edgy 
human emotion, bring the picture| technique, a simple palette of reds, 
into the circle of the French car-| browns, yellows. Altogether a digni- 
tounist who with such an easy stride/ fied picture. 
surpassed his toiling contemporaries.| The family group by George Bel- 
Puumier never evolved a situation| lows, to which the first prize and 
more entertainingly ironic than is! gold metal are given, is hardly less 


(Accompanied by 


j of the impression. 
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By Charles W. Hawthorne. 


Gallery of Art, Washington, D. Cc. 


the Corcoran Silver Medal.) 


fortunate in color than in design. Es- 
sentially a black-and-white scheme, 


is the} the occasional notes of red and green 
make room for its special bi-| more gifted painter, has a-subtler|are vibrant. 
ennial exhibition of American| humor, a finer sense of pattern, uses} 


Again, a picture with 
which a reputation safely could be 
trusted without further support. The 
groups and single figures that have 
preceded it have worn in nearly 


every case a look of preparation and | interested in doing. 
Somewhere a cog has;jare not, as a rule, most interested 


experiment. 
slipped and a thing happened—gener- 
ally to the color—impuiring the unity 
Nothing has hap- 
Everything looks in- 
A splendid 


pened here. 
tended, secure, reasoned. 


Ninth Exhibition of Contemporary American 


Paintings at the Corcoran Gallery 


piece of intelligent architecture with 
beauty of logic and craftsmanship. 

Leaving the prize winners, the rest 
of the exhibition presents itself as an 
uncharted sea of tendencies. The 
question of comparing the younger 
moderns with painters of the older 
schools fails to come ‘up, as there 
are none of the younger moderns 
present. 

If we except John Carroll, who 
fits as easily into the one classifica- 
tion as into the other. In fact, as 
the case is with more than one of 
the ‘‘emancipated’* young men, he 
seems to have found -his individual- 


ity in the no-man’s land where fac- ! Clines in distinction. 


tions can meet amicably. There is 
certainly nothing to disturb the most 
conventional taste in his “Spanish 
Dancer,’’ whose Spain conceivably is 
limited to her resplendent costume, 
but who is painted quite superbly. 
There are the Carroll blue shadows 
on the face, and the chest is mottled 
somewhat brutally; the formidable 
elaboration of the patterns on dress 
and shawl is carried through with 
skill and daring to a result for which 
a familiarity with current fiction has 
prepared many of us. Current fic- 


_ tion tells us that the authors are 


more interested in patterns and deco- 
ration generally than in the interior 
life of human beings. The psycho- 
logically inclined struggle toward 
illustration of a complex, or play, 
clumsily enough, with an inhibition, 
but they display their first liveliness 
of interest when the problem becomes 
one of upholstery. Many a charm- 
ing scheme for doing over a whole 
apartment may be had for two dol- 
lars and the surtax of reading a 
dull romance. 

Something of the same passion for 
things and the arrangement of things 
appears in any general exhibition of 
pictures. 
the costume of John Carroll’s Span- 
ish dancer, nor in all probability did 
he particularly care that we should 
get past it. The personality thus 
swathed in splendor hardly wou'd re- 
pay the effort. It is not to the poin 

*that Velasquez could dominate any 
degree of splendor with a cool read- 
ing of personality or that Whistler 
painting a Princess of the Land of 
Porcelain could be marvelous with 
costume and yet keep the head as the 
principal interest of his gorgeous 
composition. What is to the point 
is the absence of the Ben Adhem 
spirit from contemporary American 
painting. It becomes, if not easy, at 
least habitual to do that thing best 
in -your work which you are most 
Just now we 


in people. The multitude of things 
possessed is crowding us. 

Taking it as it is, however, and 
consequently as we are forced to 
take it, there is ever so much amuse- 


| 
| 


It is impossible to get past | 


= with anything that happens 
! 
i 


ment to be got from our cleverness 
with draperies and bibelots. We al- 
most never treat them as the honest 
Belgian Stevens did. We pretend to 
jhe somewhat deep about thm, to read 
in them signs and portents. 

In one of our novels an umbrella 
rack of unpleasant design comes near 
to wrecking the life of the young 
man obliged to spend his impression- 
able years in its vicinity. Abram 
Poole comes near to wrecking his 
pretty “Ninon” by his intrusion of 
artificial flowers’on the black bacx- 
ground. Yet you can see that with- 
out this sampler device his style de- 
‘ “Ninon” with- 
out the laborious flowers would be 
rather an inexpensive little perform- 
ance. His other canvas, a portrait 
less artificial in manner, is carried 
through without convincingness. But 
you feel that he would carry through 
a period room to the last syllable of 
recorded furniture. George Bellows 
has a different way with his famous 
haircloth sofa. When it enters’ a 
picture it makeg itself at home what- 
ever the environment. 

Orland Campbell's ‘‘Beatrice in Au- 
tumn,” with its extraordinary com- 
petency and cleverness, its purely 
modern knack of putting Autumn 
under obligations to Beatrice for so 
charmingly dressing the part, is an- 
other plea for the significance of 
character in appointments and fur- 
nishings, a very persuasive plea. 

Yet there is the other side, and no 
one in the present exhibition so ably 
supports it as Mr. Sargent, once 
upon a time considered a devotée of 
ecstume in portraiture. Consider his 
“Giri in White Muslin Dress,” her’ 
long little face, the bleak setting of 
her pleasant eyes, her red parted 
lips, could they have made quite so 
deep an impression had more been 
made of the white muslin dress ruf- 
fling about the slim young throat? 
The casualness with which every- 
thing is treated except the character- 
istic features of the well-defined 
individuality does make for right 
proportion—even the Sargentesque 
scramble of brushwork in the back- 
ground has its special value in this 
result. 

In an exhibition of this size and - 
range it is unnecessary to annoy 


to miss your mood. There is somc- 
thing for almost any mood in spite 
of the absence of such powerful 
modulators as McFee and Iickinson 
and Dasburg and Demuth. 

There -is Rockwell Kent, if you 
have an idea of getting away not only 
from costume and furnishings but - 
from the human various itself. His 
“Sunlit Valley,”’ his “‘Deer Season” 
are primeval adventure. He stands 
upon a peak in Darien and we stand 
with him sharing his wild surmise. 
No one else of all who have sought 
the thrill of the unfamiliar in wild 


“Provincétown in Winter.” By John Noble. 
In the Ninth Rehibition of Contemporary American Ol Paintings,.Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


Awarded the Fourth William A. Clark Prize of $509. 


(Ac companied by the Corcoran Honorable Mention Certificate.) 
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IN BETHLEHEM TOWN 


( Continued from Page 1) 


Argentine. Having emigrated as 
peasants in fezzes and skirts, they 
began with an arm basket and a 
five-peso credit, out of which they 
created bank accounts and fine 
stores; and after absences of some 
ten years’ duration they returned to 
Bethlehem in hats and trousers, and 
their old neighbors who came in 
fezzes and skirts to borrow money 
from them addressed them as ‘‘ef- 
fendi.” The very name of the town. 
indicates its reputation. Its native 
name, Beit Lahm, is good Arabic 
for. ‘‘house of bread."”” — 

But their principal occupation used 
to be the manufacture of souvenirs 
and articles of religious interest out 
of olive wood and Red Sea mother- 
of-pearl.' In the old days every 
other house in the town lived on 
Russian pilgrims and tourists. Fifty 
different sorts of rosaries, made of 
fifty different sorts of vegetables and 
mineral beads, were made at Beth- 
lehem. 

Mother-of-pearl was imported in 
the ruw shell by caravans from the 
Hejaz,. and the men of Bethlehem, 
seated cross-legged on their sfone 
floors before low wooden benches, 
white with mother-of-pearl dust, 
carved it by hand with u meticulous 
nicety, made possible only by Pales- 
tmian patience, into exquisite. bas- 
reliefs of such biblical subjects as 
the Birth, the Agony. the Last Sup- 
per and the Crucifixion. The largest 
and finest of these pieces required 
from six months to a year for com. 
pletion and commanded prices which, 
after an hour's coffee and cigarettes, 
might have been bargained down to. 
$200. The smaller. pieces were done 
into curios, crosses and cruicifixes. 
For 500 years Bethlehem and 
mother-of-pearl , have been syno- 
nyms, but the old days have gone. 
There are no longer any Russian 
pilgrims in the country, and in this 
Winter of 1923-24 the tourist traffie 
is just beginning to trickle back. 

On the surface, the broad warmth, 
the white glare and the poppy col- 
ors of Bethlehem are much the same 
today as they were in the old days. 
You may see them at their best in 
the market place which lies between 
the white stone Government build- 
ing and the fortress wall of the 
Chureh of the Holy Nativity, when 
the unveiled women of Bethlehem 
are busy at their morning's market- 
ing. Their embroidered waists and 
then tall peaked headdresses of 
white and green-—the same head- 
dress that the returning Crusaders 
brought back to their ladies of the 
Middle Ages—make the wpmen of 
Bethlehem recognizable anywhere In 
Palestine. 


Little groups squat on the flag- 
stone pavements of the market place 
with their skins of sour milk, their 
sheets of bread and their panniers 
of fat lambs’ tails beside them. 
Goats and fat-tailed sheep, herded 
together. by Bedouin shepherds, lie 
along the- edges of the spacious 
scene.. In the shade cast by the 
lofty wall of the church camels lie 
chewing the cud, their legs folded 
beneath them like the blades of a 
jack-knife, their bells breaking into 
a heavy tinkle as they gulp. Bedouin 
women .with tattooed faces walk 
noiselessly about on naked feet, hold- 
ing their handkerchiefs to their 
mouths. Donkeys and milch goats 
patter through the crowd. A Bedouin 
sheik with a walking stick digs 
his fingers thoughtfully into the 
haunches of a sheep and passes on 
with the flap of slippers. An effendi 
in European dress, with an umbrella 
in one hand and a chaplet of beads 
in the other, passes with a bearded 

" orthodox papa. 

On the surface the Bethlehem scene 
today possesses much in common 
with the old days, but beneath the 
surface the stresses and strains of 

_ these last ten years have made them- 
selves felt even in the Christian com- 
munities which, worship within the 
stark walls of the old church on the 
market place. Of the 7,000 Chris- 
tians in the town, 3,000 belong to 
the Orthodox community, about an 
equal number to the Roman Catholic 





landed holdings in Palestine to meet 
its expenses, it has been embar- 
rassed from another quarter by the 
nationalist disruption which has split 
so many Orthodox sees since the 
war. 

The Roman Catholic festival of 
Christmas has been observed for 
centuries at Bethlehem on the eve of 
Dec. 25, the Orthodox Nativity Day 
on Jan. 7 and the Armenian Bap- 
lism Day on Jan, 19. 

Of the splendor of the chapels 
within it, the stark exterior of the 
Church of the Holy Nativity gives no 
bint. Its fortress wail is severe 
and medievally military. It is an 
instant reminder of the Crusaders’ 
tales. It was built to stand sicges 
and its single doorway .is so small 
that one has to stoop to.enter it. 

Twenty centuries ago, its site was 
a bare limstone hill overlooking the 


wilderness of the Dead Sea, with a 
grove, a number of caves and an 
ancient inn whence the caravans 
left for Egypt. When Christianity 
was adopted at Constantinople in 
326, the Empress Helene identified 
a cave on its eastern slope as the 
site of the Birth, and her son Con- 
stantine had the grove cut down and 
the cave enclosed a hasilica which, 
restored, added to and surrounded 
by Orihodox, Roman Catholic and 
Armenian monasteries, is the mod- 
ern Church of the Holy Nativity. 
The site soon attracted pilgrims. 
Other traditional sites grew up 
around it. By G00, the churches and 
monasteries which clustered about it 
began to be known throughout a 
rapidly expanding Christendom. 
Their fame increased until 1099 
when the Arabs, enraged at the cap- 





ture of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, 





destroyed them all. In 1244, the 
Kharazmian invasion from Turke- 
stan devastated the churches and 
monasteries which the Crusaders 
had restored. In 1489, the again 
restored fortifications and monaste- 
ries were again pulled down. There- 
after Bethlehem lost its prestige 
until the last two or three centuries, 
when it has gradually recovered un- 
der Ottoman rule. Today, in 1923, 
the Church of the Holy Nativity (its 
eeclesiastical name is the Church of 
St. Mary) is a _vast fortress of 
steries and h 

which traces its lineage direct from 
Constantine’s basilica of 330. Ar- 
chaeologists say that it is the oldest 
type of Christian architecture. 

The small outer door of the church 
ushers one into the nave, which is 
as stark and forbidding as the ex- 





Its 


terior of the vast building. 


“The Nativity,” Chartres Cathedral, Thirteenth Century Sculpture. 


Che Hirst Christmas 


By MAZIE V. CARUTHERS 


We lived where wild Judea’s plains look down 

On little Bethlehem, King David's town; 

Our red-roofed house perched on the hillside 
steep— 

My father was a shepherd of the sheep. 

Leaving his flocks, one night m haste he came 

To where we slept, calling us boys by name. 

“Rouse you and dress, Joseph and John!” said he. 

“Strange things are happening which you must 
see.” 

So, half awake, and shivering with the cold, 

(Joseph was only five, I, seven years old) 


We girt our sheepskin garments warm and tighs 


And with our good sire fared into the night— 

Rubbing our eyes where deep sleep lingered still— 

Grumbling, because the evening air was chill, 

When suddenly, we saw a wondrous Star 

Which bathed the sky with glory, near and far! 

It seemed to point, then—beckon us ahead! 

And though a child, l.thought no more of bed, 

But, grasping Joseph’s hand, my sire beside, 

We followed where the great light seeméd to 
guide. 

There came the noisy tramp of many feet, 

And, swarming down the narrow, crooked street, 


The shepherds from the hills, a boisterous throng: - 


Joined with the crowds and jostled us 
Eyes on the heavens, feet stumbling as we went, 
All — what the bright Star's coming 


— outed ein “the vision rests— 
Maybe the Hostel shelters honored guests.” 
‘(For every year, each to his native town 

To render taxes, many a lord came down)— 
But,-no: The Star its journey stayed instead, 
‘Above a mean and lowly cattle shed! 

The door swung wide—we looked within.. Behold! 
There in a manger straw-lined, bleak and cold, 


< 
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A dark-haired Woman and her Baby lay; 
Pillows and coverlet and bed of hay! + 
And’round them mutely wondering, the kine 
Stood still—their soft eyes kindly and benigh! 


So beautiful and pale and weary she, 
Holding her little One for all to see— 
A golden halo gleamed around her face, 
Like candies flickering in a windless place. 
'¥e looked at her. with worshipful surprise— 
So happy was her smile, so glad her eyes. 
Nobody moved—nobody made a sound, 
Till — father; 

“This is holy ground! 
Kneei, friends, and thank Jehovah God, that we 
Have lived this long-expected hour to see!” 
And while we knelt before the. Baby there, 
A burst of music filled the midnight air. 
“Glory to God!" ’twas wonderfully sweet— 
Voices of angels singing in the street! 
The tong walk home, my good sire tenderly 
Carried us both—but, never word said he, 
Until, within our dwelling once again, 
He spoke—my mother listening. And then, 
“Emanuel ts born!” she murmured low. 
“Truiy my heart believes that this is so!” 


Heavy our eyes for sleep—my mother led 
Us to the upper chamber, back to bed. 
She kissed and tucked us in, and gravely smiled— 


. I thought about the little new-born Child, 


And, very drowsily, kept wondering why 

That Baby and His mother had to lie 

Outdoors within a wind-swept barn. that night, 
While I was warm-and snug. It wasn’t right— 
And made me sorry. Still, } could not keep 
Awake for long, and soon was fast asleep, 

But in my tangled dreams the whole night long, 
I saw the Star and heard the angels’ song! 





symbolic doll, 


TODAY 


double rows of lofty yellow columns 
and its lofty roof are the gifts of 
long-forgotten kings and emperors: 
From the nave one enters the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, which glitters 
with hanging .lamps and with the 
quaint brilliance of sacred pictures. 
It is here on Christmas Eve that the 
Catholic community observes its 
Christmas... In the old days the 
church used to be filled all week 
with a curious festival crowd of 
devotees, with vergers selling can- 
dies and rosaries, and with strolling 


staring curiosity-seckers ufder the §} 


guidance of their dragomans. But 
the old duys have gone and amid the 
universal flux of modern Palestine 


-} only the sacred buildings of the 


country and their fixed festivals re- 
main unmoved and immovable. 

The Catholic service begins at 
10:30 o’clock on Christmas Eve and | 
lasts until 2:30 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. The gorgeous drill, display and 
repetitions, the marching and coun- 
termarching of acolytes gleaming in 
purple and gold and floating in | 

wy vestments, the changing of j 
the Bishop's robes, slippers, gloves 


and caps, the unending intonation of § 


four readers droning the four Gos- 
pels for two hours in Latin—the ac~ 
cumulated ritual of fifteen centuries 


makes up this marvelous Christmas j] 
At midnight an organ luila- | 
by preludes the sudden folding back § 
of a curtain above the altar reveal- fj 
ing a mianger-cradie containing the | 
at the sight of which j 


service. 


organ and choir burst into a mag- 
nificent Gloria in Excelsis. 


ane acolytes, chanting and swinging 
censers, Moves continually back and 
forth through the aisles and up to 
the High Altar, the audience sink- 
ing to its knees as the Bishop ad- 
vances with the symbolic doll in 
cambric and lace nestled in his arms. 

Some twenty feet below the floor 
level of the vast church is a chain of 
caves, whose walls -are the living 
limestone, and whose connection is 
made by winding subterranean pas- 
fageways hewn out of the living 
rock and barely big enough to stoop 
through. These caves include the 
Abode and Tomb of St. Jerome, the 
Chapel of St. Catherine of Alexan- 
dria, the Chapel of the Innocents 
who were slaughtered by Herod, and 
the Empress Helena’s cave, now 
called the Chapel of the Nativity and 
revered as the Holy of Holies of the 
ancient Church. 

One finds the Chapel of the Nativ- 
ity at the foot of narrow, rock-hewn 
steps, to be descended with due at- 
tention to one’s lighted candle and to 
the slipperiness of the worn steps. 
Tt is dimly lit with hanging lamps, 
whose smoke has blackened its low 
stone roof with the accumulated soot 
of centuries. Its floor is incased in 
worn marble and its walls are hung 
with unlit lamps, figures of saints 
and woven silk hangings of silver, 
blue and dark red—the gifts of peni- 
tent Emperors. A first glance re- 
veals a life-sized statue standing 
dimly against the dark hangings; op- 
posite, a gilded railing, fronting the 
lace-covered manger; nearer, the 
altar on which the wise men laid 
their frankincense and myrrh, and, 
close at hand, two figures kneeling 
silently before the Star, where mil- 
lions of Russian pilgrims once knelt 
with dropping tears. The little place 
is filled with the speaking silence of 
centuries of sorrow. 

A second glance, after one’s eyes 
have adjusted themselves to the dim- 


burn the six lamps of the Orthodox, 
the five lamps of the Armenians and 


There- 
after the stately procession of priests 
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By GARNETT LAIDLAW ESKEW 


OR a dozen years and more a 
P massive gray stone pile on 

Morningside Heighis has been 

a familiar sight to New York. 

People have about ceased to 
inquire when the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine will be completed, 
and are taking the gaunt un- 
finished dome over the crossing 
(that is, the point of intersection of 
the long and short arms of the cruci- 
form cathedral) as a matter of 
course, to remain as it is. 

To those who have passed fre- 
quently up and down Amsterdam 
Avenue on the western front of the 
cathedral close, this statement ap- 
plies. But one who has skirted 
around to the rear of the cathedral 
on Morningside Drive, from time to 
time, must have noticed that the ex- 
terior of the choir and of the Seven 
Chapels of Tongues radiating out 
from the main structure in all direc- 
tions has gradually attained a fin- 
ished appearance in sharp contras: 
with the crude outlines of the struc- 
ture seen from the front. The fact 
femains that the cathedral, to the 
average observer, is just about as it 
was in 1911. Work on the structure 
has been much interrupted; recently 
it has been discontinued temporarily. 
Soon it will begin again. 

But if the changes in the cathedral 
have apparently been very few, the 
changes in the plans for the cathe- 
@ral have been many. The present 
structure of St. John the Divine, 
when it arrives at the state of gran- 
deur envisioned for it by its found- 
ers, will have suffered a great trans- 
formation. 

The stury of the cathedral goes 
hack to 1872, when the idea was con- 
ceived and by the late 
Bishop Horatio Potter; the charter 
was granted by the State Legisla- 
ture the following year. Actual work 
on the cathedral, however, did not 
begin until 1891, when Henry Cod- 


man Potter had succeeded his uncle 


‘as Bishep. The cornerstone was laid 
in December, 1892,’ and work went 
forward until 1899, when the first 

ice was held in the almost com- 
pleted crypt under the choir. 


The architects first selected by © 


the Board of Trustees of the cathe- 
aral from a great number who sub- 
mitted plans were Heins & La 
Farge. Their pian called for a ca- 
thedral of romanesque architecture, 
one of the outstanding features of 
which was to be rounded Roman 
arches set upon massive pillars. In 
1907, liowever, Mr. Heins died, and 


there being a provision in the orig-- 


fnat contract that if either member 


tressed. 


of the firm died the existing contract 
was to terminate, the board selected 
new architects, Cram & Ferguson, 
whose plan was for a French Gothic 
cathedral. Hence much of the work 
done since the selection of new arch- 
ftects has been looking toward a 
blending and melting together * of 
what had already been done in one 
style with what is yet to be done 
in another. 

At present, to enter the cathedral 
one mounts a series of t@mporary 
steps which begin about fifty feet 
fmside the cathedral close and leaa 
to a platform which represents the 
foundation of the nave. The unoc- 
cupied space toward the street is 
where the west front will stand, 
flanked north and south by two mas- 
sive square towers, heavily but- 
The north and south por- 
tals respectively will occupy the 
bases of these towers. Above a 
large central recessed portal will be 
a rose window, flanked by the mul- 
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The 
Choir of the 
Cathedral 
With the 
Present Dome 
Is Shown 
on the Left. ~ 


Honed Gothic 
towers. 

Above the rose window in turn a 
gallery of niches to contain statues 
will extend entirely across the 
facade, after the manner of the Gal- 
lery of Kings in Rheims Cathedral. 
The belfries of the two towers, each 
surmounted hy pointed turrets at the 
four corners, will top the west 
front, while between the two and 
somewhat lower the gable of the 
nave will be visible from the street. 

The nave at present consists only 
of the foundation, a great expanse 
of concrete floor, overgrown with 
grass. Bases from which will rise 
sixteen heavy piers may be seen on 
both sides of the nave, which is 
fifty-six feet wide, exclusive of the 
two thirty-four-foot aisles. 
far end of the nave, 225 feet away, 
is the choir and crossing, the com- 
pleted parts of the cathedral. 

The first impression of the rounded 
dome of the crossing from the west 


windows of the 


-jof the 
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end of the nave foundation is ax 
bald head of some giart 
thrust .suddenly up over the edg« 
of an abyss. The massiveness of the 
arches, which curve up on the north, 
south and west of the crossing; the 
unbelievable sweep of the flying but- 
tresses, which rise to join to the 
piers at the back of the crossing; 
the stark, bare grandeur and ap- 
parent lastingness of the whole, ail 
make for an impressiveness even in 
the structure's present -uncompleted 
state. 

From .the top of the temporary 
steps. ascending from Amsterdam 
Avenue one may, if he”have a good 
imagination, conjure up a fair idea 
of what the cathedral will look like. 
Mave and all, when, having come 


At the/ safely through its trials and tribu- 


lations, it is completed. One will be 
standing then just under the rose 
window at the west front, facing the 
crossing. The temporary’ walls 
which fill in the great arches (un- 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine as the Architects Intend It to Look. 


. Chancel.’’ 


sightly, to say the ‘least, for all that 
they contain some pleasing lancets), 
will have been torn away, and the 
north and south transepts will each 
have been carried out to complete 
the ‘‘crossbeam'’ of the cruciform 
plan. The nave, carried out in a 
manner similar to the transepts for 
a distance of 225 feet, will conneci 
with the west front as already de- 
scribed. The choir,-which occupies 
the apse, or short upper end of the 
cruciform plan, above the transept 
immediately behind the crossing as 
you face it, is completed and in con- 
stant use. So much for the exterior 
appearance of the cathedral in its 
present state. 

The interior of St. John's, beauti- 
ful as it is in its detail, has been 
called a “hodge-podge’’ of archi- 
tectural discords. How harmony is 
to be brought out of these discords 
is best understood by accompanying 
the Dean, the Very Rev. Howard 'C. 
Robbins, to a place above the apse. 
high up, where not a hundred per- 
sons of the thousands who have 
visited the cathedral have ever beer. 
From this coign of vantage one gets 
the key to the whole business of 
clearing up these discordant ele- 
ments. 

First the Dean led the writer across 
a temporary wooden bridge, up a 
flight of steps into the ambulacory 
and into the crossing. Facing the 
choir and the high altar, with its 
white statuettes and unlighted can- 
dies, surmounted by a rounded 
Byzantine semi-dome, the morning 
sun, streaming in through the multi. 
colored glass windows, seemed sud- 
denly blocked off by the -eight- pon- 
derous round granite columns which 
stand in a purposeless semicircle 
around the chancel. 

“You see?” inquired the Dean. 
“Now, come around back of the 
And he led the way back 
through the iron gates of the ambu- 
latory and summoned the verger. We 
stood at the base of a great granite 
column, like a mighty’ redwood tree 
from California. Looking up,it seems 
that they slope off toward their capi- 
tals much more rapidly than they 
really do. — 

When the verger arrived, he un⸗ 
locked a small hidden door some- 
where in the rear of the sanctuary 
and, inquiring whether or not our 
hearts were in good condition, led 
the way up a small spiral flight of © 
stairs, giving as they ascended reg- 
ular glimpses of the half-lit choir 
and sanctuary through mullioned 
window: $ 


8. 
Up past the level of the top of the: 
( Continued on Page 15 ) : 
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A PARIS CABARET IN A DUNGEON 


The Innocent Employment of the Oubliette of the Petit Chatelet-—and Some.Other French Oubliettes 


By GENEVIEVE BECQ 


AR from the lights and noise 

of the Grande Boulevards, in 

2 squalid quarter of Paris 

that was old in the Middle 
Ages, is a low red door, feebly 
lighted by a lantern, dangling on 
a rusty chain. It is hidden in a 
court down a dark and narrow lane, 
from whose shadows the wanderer 
half expects to see some leather- 
booted creature of Balzac emerge on 
his way to an assassination. All 
around are little, silent houses, 
huddled together like nervous old 
women. 

Behind this door, if you have the 
curiosity to push it open, you may 
find medieval Paris dragged from 
its coffin and shaking its creaking 
bones in an accommodating dance 
to amuse the youth of today. Walk 
across the small coffee-room, de- 
serted save for a cat drowsing 
placidly on the counter and a soli- 
tary sailor sleeping with his arms 
acorss the table; descend a winding 
staircase, knock at an ifon door, 
and there is opened before you the 
Cabaret des Oubliettes Rouges—once 
a part of the bloody prison of the 
Petit Chatelet and now a Latin 
Quarter drinking haunt. 

No more grimly ironic name was 
ever given a place of murder than 
the word ‘‘oubliette,’’ and no more 
romantic name was ever given a 
place in which one may forget his 
cares in wine. 

The evening's gayeties were in 
full swing the night that my com- 
panion and I first visited the place. 
I took a step forward as the door 
opened, and felt the floor give way. 
With a thrill of foolish terror, I re- 
membered the traps of the Middle 
Ages, but realized almost as quickly 
that I was standing securely enough 
on a harmless wooden platform 
which still rocked slightly—a device 
to put the entering guest in the 
proper mood for the evening. There 
was an outburst of laughter, and 
amid a noisy greeting we walked to 
our table behind a boy who wore the 
dress of a feudal page, We ordered 
beer unromanticaliy and looked 
around. 

We were in a large cellar lighted 
by lanterns suspended from the 
vaulted ceiling. The stone walls 
were bare, and so was the uneven 
floor. Rows of red wooden tables 
faced an empty space forming 4 
stage, on which players were acting 
a rowdy Middle Age farce such as 
used to be played centuries ago on 
the famous Pont Neuf close by. The 
uncertain light of the lanterns ren- 
dered the cave-like room as myste- 
rious as a Rembrandt picture and 
called out of the shadows strange 
and details—the gleam of 
sharp axes hanging on the walls; 
the glossy whiteness of a skull in a 
deep corner; a rusty key behind a 
glass case. 

In the middle of the vault a lan- 
tern revealed an open trap door. Be- 
hind 
which cells could be dimly perceived, 
while at the back of the stage a 
red curtain made a vivid background 
for the players. On the wall were 
inscriptions in French, scratched, so 
we were told, centuries ago by vic- 
tims awaiting death: ‘I shall die 
cursing the King,” “I am to be 
hanged,” “Down with Marat!” 

Despite the gloominess of the set- 
ting, the whole place was full of 
color and gayety. The waiters, like 
the actors,. were dressed in bright 
feudal costumes. Young voices, 
shrill laughter, snatches of popular 
songs,» the clattering of -glasses 
transformed this old prison into a 
lively and informal club. While the 
farce went on, the auditors 
threw in their comments, loudly ex- 
Pressed and underiaid with a cyni- 
cism which would have delighted 
Villon. If that immortal rascal 
could have seen this assembly, he 
would have fancied himself back 
among his old cronies; and even the 
surroundings would have been fa- 
miliar, if the tale is true that he 
often made forced visits to this very 
place when the prison of the Petit 
Chatelet claimed him. 


was in a talkative mood and caused 
the lively~scene to become ‘eilhouet- 


us were fron bars through} lay 





ted against such a gloomy back- 
ground of history that in spite of 


the laughter around us it seemed 
peopled with ghosts. 

The inscriptions on the wall are 
authentic, my friend told me, and 
the cellar Is classed by the Govern- 
ment among historic buildings. Its 
most romantic period was in the 
Middle Ages, when it led to the 


hold of and often had ardent fol- 
lowers, which made strategy neces- 
sary. The monks, therefore, would 
summon them under some pretext or 
other and receive them in one of the 
convent rooms just above the cellar. 
At a certain moment, a trap door 
(the very one we could see gaping 


A Seventh Century Oubliette as a Modern Cabaret: 


way. Close to the Sorbonne quarter, 
the prison of the Petit Chatelet was 
reserved for students and noblemen. 





They were not easy people to get 


From The London Tihustrated News. 


overhead), opened under their’ feet, 
and’ they fell into the cell, where, 
dazed and injured, they were easily 
disarmed. ‘ 

The rocking platform at the en- 
trance, which now thrills unsuspect- 
ing guests, gave the monks still an- 
other safeguard. If friends of the 
prisoners tried to deliver them, and 
if, forcing the convent door, they 


‘ 





got as far as the cellar, they stepped 
upon a trap, of which the present 
wooden platform is a harmless imi- 
tation, and were thrown into the 
depths of a lower oubliette, whose 
opening can be seen in another and 
smaller cave into which my old 
friend took me. It is a threatening 
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not rob it of its grimness. 
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LADIES OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


( Continued from Page 9) 


abreast: that is what it means (as 
Godey’s itself points out) to have 
150,000 subscribers at $3 4 
Marion Harland is writing her iat- 
est for the magazine; and there are 
fashion notes direct from Canal 
Street, New York. : 

The policy-is still feminist, and 
John Steinback Wilson, M. D., edi- 
tor of the medical column, 


The lithographs of 1877 are imita- 
tions of the hand-colored engravings 
of 1837. 


quantity; editorially it sticks to its 
last; no new manner has been 
evolved. Moreover, Godey himself 





is gone. . A new name is on the title | 





methods of printing and illustration. ; is half gone: it has become Godey’s 


Magazine. A little more and it is 
swallowed up. 

OM volumes in a row, filled with 
muslin, lace mitts, fascinators and 
mantillas, the flounces of the fifties 


Bh 


aristocrats, and even afterward it 
was still fateful. The Carbonari 
used it as their hiding place. Later 
on, vice and crime took possession 
of it, until the scandalous nature of 
the debaucheries there caused the 
police, in 1880, to close it and fill 
it with earth. 

Research has fately brought the 
Cabaret des Oubliettes Rouges to the 
attention of archaeologists. This cel- 
lar in olden.‘times—as far back, in 
fact, as the sixth century—was part 
of an underground passage built by 
the Romans, leading from the fort- 
ress of the Petit Chatelet to the open 
country. The fortress of the Petit 
Chatelet, at the entrance of» the 
Petit Pont, defended the little island 
of the city. In Gallo-Roman times 
that fortress was often attacked, and 
the Franks frequently ~ escaped 
through ~ the underground passage 

invaders, especially 


In recent months the proprietor, 
with the help of students, has done 


“some excavating and found at the 
back of the cabaret two cells sep- ~ 


arated by heavy iron bars, which are 


. supposed to have been used by fugi- 


tives as a last stronghold. 
part of the subterranean passage 
nearest the fortress two Gallo- 
Roman sarcophagi were discovered. 
One of them contained the skeleton 
of a man More than‘seven feet tall, 
perhaps a Gallic chief. The other 
contained the bones of a woman and 
a. child, linked together with a gold 
chain. A score of massive gold 
ornaments were found also—among 


In the 


‘have been attributed to 
their depths that one is disappointed 
to learn that the deep wells pointed 


than to keep the wine cool for the 
knight’s table. ‘There are enough 
authentic oubliettes, however, to 
provide all the thrills one could wish? 


The castles of Chinon, Pierrefonds - 
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THE BEST: SIMILES FOR 1923 


' The best similes for 1923 have been 
selected by Frank J. Wilstach, au- 
thor of “A Dictionary -of Similes,” 
published by Little, Brown & Co. It 
is Mr. Wilstach’s annual contribu- 
tion to lexicography and includes 
the following: i 

Your eyes are like loot from a ca- 
thedral.—Eleanor Hollowell Abbott. 

Fleeting as a ferryboat shoe shine. 
—Franklin P. Adams. 

He felt like the symptoms on a 
medicine bottle.—George Ade. 

Verse * * * as liquid and per- 
suasive as drifting in a gondola.— 
Conrad Aiken. 

So thin that she could fall through 
a_ flute and never strike a note.— 
Anon. 

Homely as Mrs. Devil.—Anon. 

Dumb as the man who thought a 
football coach has four wheels.— 
Anon. 

Unlike as a yacht and a coal barge. 
—Anon. 

Infinitesimal as a defeated candi- 
date’s opinion of himself after elec- 
tion.—Anon. 

Acrimonious as post-mortems -of 
the bridge table.—Anon. 

About as neat as a coal-heaver'’s 
nails.-—Anon. 

He ran for third base like a whole- 
pursued by reve- 
nuers.—Anon, 

About as much privacy as a statue 
in the park.—Anon. 

Sorhe men are like the Einstein 
theory—nobody at home understands 
them.—Anon. 

Noisy as iron waves splashing and 
dashing on an iron ocean.—Anon. 
‘Her mind is like a sundial: it re- 
cords only pleasantness.—Anon. 

Different as Piers Plowman and 
Mr. Pieckwick.—Anon. 

Absurd as a Hottentot marooned on 
an iceberg.—Anon. 

Her hair is like an exploded can 
of tomato soup.—Anon. 

Distressing as an amateur cock- 
tail.—Anon. 

Difficult as to put a blister on a 
porcupine.—Anon. 

“No more privacy than a Broadway 
waffle cook.—Anon. 

Littered with débris as a picnic 
train.—Gertrude Atherton. 

Lonely as a bachelor looking at 
Niagara Falls in June.-—Arthur Bear. 

Harmless as filtered water.—-Thom-~- 
as Beer: : 

Scattered like storm-lashed birds.— 
John Bojer. 

His heart knocked like a Ford car 





trying to climb the roof of a Meth- 
odist church.—Gelett Burgess 

Vainly as one strikes at water with 
a sword.—Witter Bynner. 

Freckles, like rust spots.—Willa 
Cather. 

Woman is like a gun. Her range 
is limited. But in the home she 
hits a man like ten thousands of 
brick.—G. K. Chesterton. 

Locked teeth, like the tight edges 
of a sprung trap.—Irvin 8S. Cobb 

The face-of the world looks as 
though it had shaved itself with a 
broken beer bottle while standing on 
a barrel in a cyclone—Benjamin De 
Casseres. 


She looked like a fire in a pawn- 
shop, fair covered with diamonds an’ 
watches chains.—F. P. Dunne. 

His voice was like a buzzsaw strik- 
ing a rusty nail.—Arthur Folwell. 

Her head poised like a parachute.— 
Zona Gale. 

Bounded like a rate exchange when 
some one has trodden on the tail of 
a Foreign Minister.—Philip Guedella. 

Felt as out of place as an Elk at 
Oxford.—Percy Hammond. 

Apparent to the naked eye as the 
Woolworth Building.—Robert Cortes 
Halliday. 

More money than the telephone 


-| football.—A. 8S. M. Hutchison. 


company’ s got wrong numbers.— 
Sam Hellman. 

Eyes slits, like wise, —— old 
buttonholes.—Fanny Hurst. 

Face fike a three-parts deflated 


About as much chance as a quart 
of whisky on an Indian reservation. 
—Peter B. Kyne. . 

Slowly pronouncing and delivering 
the words like a man pitching quoits. 
—D. H. Lawrence. 

Pathetic as an octogenarian mes- 
senger boy.—Chariotte Le Beau. 

Durable as a pig's nose.—Warren 
Lewis. 

Laughter, like love, is an expres- 
sion of man’s vehement revolt 
against reason.—William J. Locke. 

Discouraged as a frog catcher -in 
the Desert of Sahara.—Don Marquis. 

‘Women are just like elephants t’ 
me. “I like t’ look at ‘em, but I 
wouldn’t want one.—Abe Martin. 

Needful as the sun.—George 
Moore. 

Sacramental, like the sweeping of 
a hearth.—Christopher Morley. 

One star, serene and still, hangs 
like an altar light.—Maurice Morris. 

Beautiful as one red rose in a gar- 
den of lilies.—Robert Nichols. 

Out of date as yesterday’s shave.— 








George Jean Nathan. 


Hospitable as a hungry shark to 
a swimming missionary.—Frederick 
O'Brien. 

Firpo was as open as an umbrella. 

Drab as the annual parade of the 


Columbia University professors mak-. 


ing their New Year's call on Nich- 
olas Murray Butler.—Frank Ward 
O'Malley. - 

The gray marsh clouds are tangled 
like angleworms in a pail.—Elliott 
H. Paul. 

About as easy to do up an elephant 
in a shawi strap.—Channing Pollock. 

A husband, like unto religion and 
medicine, must’ be taken with blind 
faith.—Helen Rowland. 

Wistful as a letter 
claimed.—Sara Saper. 

Irrelevant as discordant notes of 
far-off birds.—Evelyn. Scott. 

Menacing as metal.—Vance Thomp- 
son, 

Happy as a traffic policeman with 
flat feet.—Charies Hanson Towne. 

He never could get over a feeling 
that to discover a woman excited 
about an intellectual thing was like 
coming on her bathing.—Rebecca 
West. 

About as thrilling as a lesson in 
swimming would be to a middle-aged 
goldfish.—H. C. Witwer. 


lying un- 
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choir stalls, of the high altar, of the 
Romanesque arches which curvé 
over just beneath the organ; up be- 
yond the organ itself, beyond the 
base of the great stained-glass win- 
dows; up, until looking suddenly 
from one of the little windows 
on the staircase, we found ourselves 
on a level with the capitals. Walk- 
ing out on a small iron-railed bal- 
cony, we were able to look down Ipto 
the choir and sanctuary. The curved 
Gustavino dome in the apse rests 
upon those gigantic granite columns 
too light a thing to be so marty 
supported. 

The Dean explained that this was a 
peculiarity of earlier architects’ con- 
struction, and added that the whole 
dome was going to be torn out. 

“But if the dome is to be torn 
away,” it was suggested, “there will 
be even the less use of the columns?” 





MENTAL TELEPATHY 


3 4 Continyed from Page 6) 
sometimes in different rooms in the 
same apartment and sometimes in 
different buildings, transmitting to 
each other pictures and diagrams of 
every conceivable variety. 

During part of these experiments, 
for example, the person who was to 
sehd the impression had a set of fifty 
colored reproductions of famous pic- 
tures lying before her on a table. 
shuffle and from 
them one would be drawn, upon 
which she would concentrate her 
attention. At the other end of 
the apartment (thirty feet away, 
with a closed door between) sat 
the other person, with a similar 
stock of the same fifty  pic- 
tufes. She would wait for a precise 
mental impression and when this be- 
came distinc: would select the picture 
that most closely agreed with her 
mental impression. On the princi- 
ples of chance, success in such ex- 
periments would be one in fifty. 
Actual success has been running 
about ten times as good as this. 
These experiments, though encour- 


‘aging. must be continued for months 


before we shall dare make any cate- 
gorical statements. 

Again, at Harvard, three weeks 
ago, we ran across two young men 
Who had had great success in trans- 
mitting ‘‘ideas” to one another. 
although never systematically carries 
out under: experimental conditions 
They have gone to work now in 
earnest, transmitting numbers and 
‘diagrams, and this they are doing 
with reasonable success. 

At present we have only these six 
really promising subjects for tele- 
pathic experiments. These are, of 
course, far too few. Some of the 
best historical work in telepathy has 
beon interrupted or even brought to 
a standstill by lack of individuals 
who possess the power in such form 
as to permit of its continued and 





systematic study. Although we have 


\been relatively favored, we have 


only these six. 

Even with the best of subjects, 
results are apt to fluctuate wildly— 
we do not know which of 4 thousand 
and one physicial and mental factors 
may be responsible. The influence 
of age, sex, temperament, educa- 
tion; the advantage or disadvantage 
of practice; the effect of food, 
health, fatigue and the general con- 
dition of glands, blood and muscula- 
ture—all these are unknown, and, 
though it does seem that strong emo- 
tion and active concentration have 
something to do with success, we 
know practically nothing about how 


+these factors work. Here are a 


thousand fascinating problems to 
work upon, which one day must 
-yield to patient inquiry. 

But the co-operation of many peo- 
ple is the one absolute and impera- 
tive neea. With anything so varia- 
ble, uncertain and capricious, ex- 
perimentai procedure is necessarily 
slow and arduous. The problems 
ure so complex that many varieties 
of evidence are needed to clear up 
such a variety of questions. The 
primary need is the heip of persons 
who have had experiences which 
seem to be telepathic. Dr. Coover’s 
elaborate work,at Stanford Univer- 
sity has surely demonstrated that 
telepathy is not to be found as a 
“garden product,’ which everybody 
can cultivate with equal success; it 
is nard to find. Some believe, of 
course, that it will never be found. 
But there seems to be evidence; 
there scems to be here a whole new 
world of fascinating problems. And 
the long series of European reports, 
culminating in the modern —*— 
mental work of 
Warcollier, together with our —* 
recent experiences, maké it seem a 
worthy and important field for in- 
Vestigation—one the understanding 
of which will be of immense mierest 
and value. 


“Ah, that’s just the point,’’ the 
Dean answered. “There is method in 
this seeming madness. Come, we can 
see better from the top.” 

A further upstair trip of about 
thirty-five feet brought- us out on 
another series of small iron-railed 
balconies, invisible from the ground 
floor, which afford a perspective of 
the whole choir and back of the sanc- 
tuary.. One looks, from this point. 
down on to the top of the great pil- 
lars. Just in front, as you stand on 
the balcony, the Gustavino semi- 
dome curves up over the chancel, 
and you see it from the outside. 
‘But one discovers how great an un- 
occupied space there is above and -be- 
yond the dome.’ The masonry ribs 
that support the roof beneath the 
angel Gabriel, who blows his horn 
forever out over Morningside Drive. 
are far above. — 

“Practically no one,"’ the Dean ex- 
plained, “‘dreams that there is this 
great roomy space up here; it is shut 
off entirely. from the seating space 
by the dome. As you saw from 
downstairs, the crossing is an open 
space of such great dimensions that 


the cramped, drawn-in effect that 
one gets on seeing the dome and -big 
pillars here back of the sanctuary. 
This lack of proportion, as things 
now exist, will be heightened when 
the Gothic nave is completed clear to 
the street and the tall spire rises over 
the crossing. 

‘*However, this Romanesque semi- 
dome actually conceals the clerestory 
walls, window openings and primary 
roof construction of a French Gothic 
apse. By the simple process of re- 
moving the semi-dome the whole de- 
sign of the apse will be brought into 
harmony with the proposed con- 
struction of the nave. The rounded 
Roman arches between the pillars 
will become stilted Gothic arches 
which will serve to let in more light 
from the stained glass windows be- 
hind. 

“But the important point concern- 
ing the final treatment of the apse 
is the fact that the columns will then 
be seen to have something to support 
commensurate with their greut size. 
The massive character and great 
height of the construction above 
their capitals now .concealed by the 
semi-dome will then appear. The 
tops of the capitals are sixty feet 
above the sanctuary floor. And from 
the top of the capitals to the roof 
line there iz a space of fifty feet of 
clerestory wall which rests directly 
on the columns. And in these now 
concealed clerestory walls—as you 
can see from here—there are window 
openings for another series of stained 
glass windows above those already 
there, each twenty-three feet high 
and eight feet wide. Since the top- 
most point at which light enters an 
edifice determines its apparent 
height, when these new windows are 

opened up the ‘true height and 
beauty of the choir will become vis- 
ible: By making these alterations, 4 
we believe the whole cathedral plan 
will be brought into harmony.”’ 

Another matter which has pre- 





it seems much out of proportion to: 





{gented a difficult problem to the: 


architects is the type and number of 
spires which shall surmount the ca- 


thedral, rising over the great central | 


mass or crossing. The original planus 
of Heins & La Farge called for one 
great square central spire; but it was 
soon discovered that such a spire 
would be impracticable. Cram & 
Ferguson's first plan involved two 
spires, rising from either side of a 
low box tower over the crossing. 
Much dissatisfaction, however, was 
expressed with this plan, not only 
by the trustees but by the public ar 
well. 

The result has been that th 
tects have in principle gone 
the earliest cathedral 
which. provides a single spire. But 
instead of a great’ square tower, 


arch- 
ck to 


topped by a tall spire, the present || 


architects have solved the question 
of a Gothic lantern by making it 
polygonal in shape, instead of 
square, resembling that of Ely Ca- 
thedrai. Going a step further, there 
will be, according to Mr. Cram, 
“standing on the upper lantern * * * 
a fleche or spirelet. like that of 
Bourges Cathedral, but only one-half 
the width at its base of the diameter 
of the fully developed spire proposed 
by the first architects, and quite as 
high.” 
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The reading of this page will teach you the care of your gums 
: and may prevent your toothbrush from ever “showing pink” 


Many foods, good to the eye and to the palate, are 
80 soft and creamy that they lull the gums to sleep, 
as it were, and fail to give them that blood-rousing 
stimulation that rougher, coarser foods once gave. 


Hasty eating is as great an enemy as is soft 
food. For hasty eating reduces the mechan- 
ical stimulation that your gums get from 
food, Chew your food well. It's as good for 
your games as it is for your digestion. 





How soft foods, hastily eaten, 
cause your toothbrush to “show pink” 


——— prove that we. as a nation, give more 


the efforts of our dentists useless (quite the contrary), but rather 





attention to our teeth than any other people in the world. 


And yet, in spite of this, and in spite of the fact that our den- 
tal profession is acknowledged to be tar and away the superior 
of any other, the advance of oral hygiene is discouragingly slow. 

General tooth health is not increasing. Troubles of the gin- 
giva (gum structure) seem to bé on the rise. 


that, under the conditions of modern life, keeping the teeth and 
gums healthy is a harder job than it has ever been before. 


Lack of stimulation is what breaks down gums 


Undoubtedly, the lack of hard physical work, and the racking 
nervous tension of modern life, are partially to blame, but the 
greatest foe to the health of your teeth and your gums is the 


And the fact of the matter is, not that. our care is wasted, 01 


food that you eat. For it does not stimulate the gums. : 


How Ipana protects the health of your gums 


HIS modern tood of ours may be delicious, 


but it’s soft. It dues not give the brisk ex- - 


ercise that rough, coarse food once gave. It does 
not stir your gums to health. Probably vou eat it 
hastily. That. too. cheats the gums af exercise. of 
stimulation. Gums become soft and pampered. 
The toothbrush bexins to “show pink.” And then 
follows that train of tooth troubles showing such 
an alarming rate of increase today—those troub- 
les whose source is a weakened gum structure, 
and whose course, if unchecked, leads straight 
from gingivitis to pyorrhea. 


Pyorrhea is a disease of civilization 


Researches show that 93 percent of our school 
children have dental defects of some kind. Yet, 
: among the savage Igorot tribes 

of the Philippines. utter stran- 

gers to toothbrush or dentifrice, 


A trial tube. enough to last you 
for ten days, will be sent gladly if 
» you will forward coupon below. 


68 percent were found to have perfect teeth. 
The food they eat and the way they eat it 
is, according to the prominent pyorrhea special- 
ist who made the research, the reason for the 
perfection of the savages’ teeth. 


Ordinary methods of cleaning 
do not make healthy gums 


The*trouble with most dentifrices is that they 


~ ignore the health of the gums. And it is now 


beyond question that. for the preservation of our 
teeth, something radically different from the old 
policy of scour and polish is necessary. 


Recognizing the great need for fighting soft and 
bleeding gums, thousands of dentists now use 
and prescribe Ipana Tooth Paste. Many practi- 
tioners have written us that -in especially stub- 
born cases of bleeding gums, they prescribe a 


thorough daily massage of the gums with Ipana 
after the regular brushing with Ipana. 


How Ipana helps to build 
sound gum tissue 

For strengthening soft gums and healing bleeding gums, 
Ipana has a very specific virtue. It contains ziratol, a pos- 
itive antiseptic ard germicide, and a preparation with a 
recognized hemostatic value. Throughout the country zira- · 
tol is used by dentists, after extraction, to allay the bleed- 
ing of the wound, to heal infected tissue and to restore to 
irritated and congested gums their normal tonicity. In- 
deed, Ipana, in the relatively short time that it has been 
before the profession, has proved itself to be the great en- 
ety of the “pink” toothbrush. 


Send for a trial tube free 


From tbe sample you can judge, not only the healing ef- 
ect of Ipana, not only its fine. free-from-grit consistency, 
not only its remarkable power to clean safely and thorough- 
ly, but you can judge too, its delightful flavor and clean 
taste. For Ipana isa perfect proof that a tooth paste need not 
have an unpleasant taste, in order to be a beneficial agent. 
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